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Vo (3ertttt5e 

**Hac olim meminisse juvahit.** 

A memory of summer days, — 
Woven from out our childish plays — 
A fantasy of light and shade — 
Here is the book that we have made. 



Princess, you know its history best. 
One half is yours, accept the rest 5 
Lend me (beside the help you gave) 
Your name to grcae the book we made. 
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THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA 



Chapter I 

AN ENCOUNTER 

Shafts of bright light fell across the long glade, 
which was breast high with white flowering pars- 
ley, and stretched away into a vague leafy dis- 
tance. A golden radiance filtered through the 
arching roof of green overhead. No bird-song, 
tremulous with love and joy and life, drifted on 
the air; even the alluring, throbbing voice of the 
wood-pigeon was hushed. 

So deep a silence reigned that some momentous 
issue would seem to hang on the passing hour. 
• The forest slept. 

A crash, the snapping of branches and jangle 
of metal against metal. Ahorse and rider plunged 
into the glade from a by-way. The rider was a 
woman. She looked anxiously from left to right, 
and then turning her horse rode slowly along. 
The tall, feathery parsley reached to her horse's 
girths and brushed against her green riding-skirt. 
The sunlight twinkled on silver fringe and buckle 
and jew^eled aigrette. She shaded her eyes and 
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THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA 

gazed ahead, but there was nothing in sight but 
the leafy vista and a few faint patches of blue 
overhead. Then she drew rein, and raising a 
silver hunting-horn blew a call musically and 
clearly. 

The notes vibrated on the still air, set the sun- 
beams a-dancing, faded away, and returned in 
faint echoes as if loth to die in so fair a world. 

A man was standing by her. He had sprung 
up from the tall undergrowth at the first note 
of her call, but she had not seen him rise and 
was but conscious that a little space that had 
been empty before was filled. She began to speak, 
but her voice died away, and they gazed dumbly 
at each other. 

He stood bareheaded among the white blos- 
soms, in a shaft of sunlight that a moment be- 
fore had dazzled her, and he was spellbound with 
wonder and amazement and something else that 
was beyond her deciphering. 

She drew breath softly with strange pleasure 
as she looked. If ever the purpose of heaven was 
inscribed on a face, it was written here. A vision 
of noble deeds and aspirations to come was fore- 
shadowed in physical beauty and strength. It 
was the personification of youth from which all 
might be hoped, all believed. 

But Princess Cynthia saw only a very hand- 
some boy struck dumb before her, and it was not 
an entirely new experience. Heaven knows what 
he saw, for she was as beautiftil as night, and a 
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AN ENCOUNTER 

noble mind ever finds something of itself reflected 
where it gazes. 

**Sir," said the princess at last, with a smile 
like the sunshine, "I think you must have come 
straight from fairyland to my succor." 

"Madam," he stammered, all tmready, "com- 
mand me." 

"I would rather entreat you, first, to tell me 
where I am, and secondly how I may go away 
firom here." 

"This is the forest of Rowengarth." 

He came a little nearer, and, moving, seemed 
to recover himself. 

"As for leaving it," he added whimsically, "why, 
that depends upon where you would go, madam." 

"Rowengarth," she echoed like one who searches 
memory; "why, then, I am not even in the King's 
woods!" 

"This belongs to Arrancourt, madam." 

"Then I would return to royal ground by the 
shortest road." 

ffis dark eyes dropped. Without a word he 
stepped forward, and, laying his hand on the 
horse's bridle, turned it and walked slowly down 
the glade. The animal bent its head to him once 
or twice, and he patted the black, glossy neck, 
but he said nothing. 

The princess' eyes dwelt critically on him. He 
was slight to thinness — ^the thinness due to con- 
stant exercise. She noted with pleasure, when the 
tindergrowth gave way to short turf, that he 
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THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA 

kept paxre with her horse without effort. The 
simplicity of his dress seemed to set forth a no- 
bility of person that warranted her approval. 
Once or twice she smiled to herself and at length 
spoke : 

"At what point do we enter the King's 
ground?" 

He looked back at her, and again the wonder- 
ing look came into his eyes. 

"The nearest boundary is three miles on, 
madam, and two miles beyond that we shall 
cross the central drive a little above the great 
statue." 

"But you can not come so far. You will be 
tired." 

"Tired? I, madam?" 

His smile was at least worth the winning. 

"The statue will do admirably, for the meeting- 
place is there. But you do not ask how I strayed 
so far." 

He fell back a pace, tho with his hand still on 
the bridle. 

"I was wondering." 

"The King— that is, the court— are hunting. I 
have never been in this part before. They pointed 
out a hill with fir trees on it as a likely covert, 
and I thought to take a short cut there. A mo- 
rass threw me out of my bearings." 

"It proved a long detour, for if you started 

from Hillager you have come six miles out of 

your way." 
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AN ENCOUNTER 

"So much? But I do not regret it. Ro wen- 
garth is far more lovely than the King's woods." 

He shook back his hair with a characteristic 
little gesture. 

"I am glad it pleases you. If not royal, it is 
at least loyal ground, madam." 

"What is your name?" she asked softly, leaning 
forward, and he looked round again, as she in- 
tended. 

"Arrancourt, madam." 

She had known it before he spoke. The features 
and every turn of the head were strangely fa- 
miliar. Portraits of Arrancourts of former gen- 
erations hung very near those of the royal line 
both in Brambria and in MaJbrun itself. She 
had known them from childhood. 

"They will be seeking you," he suggested 
gravely. 

"Oh, no ! Every one will think I am with some 
one else. A poor lady-in-waiting," she added with 
carelessness, "is not likely to be missed." 

Nothing escaped her — the quick movement of 
his hand, the puzzled doubt in the grave eyes 
that met her laughing ones so steadily. 

"The princess has twenty ladies, you know, 
one for each year — only there are not to be any 
more of us." 

Her frank smile dispelled all doubt, and he was 
incapable of recognizing an untruth in her 
words. 

She recognized the incompleteness of his educa- 
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THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA 

tion, and felt pity for his ignorance. It would 
be pleasing to instruct him, she thought. 

"Why have I never seen you at court?'* she 
asked. 

A quick flush rose to his face. 

"The King does not need me." 

She broke into a ripple of laughter. 

"The King! But the court? There is always 
room for young men of wit and good appear- 
ance." 

"If the King wanted me, he would send for me. 
I am no courtier." 

"I perceive it! But his Majesty may not know 
of your existence." 

"He has very probably forgotten it, madam." 

"The princess," she began, watching him from 
half-closed eyes, "would be pleased to see you. 
She would thank you better than I can for your 
kindness to — to poor me " 

"Your own thanks are beyond my merit." 

"Still you will come? You will see the prin- 
cess. People say" — she laughed softly — "she is 
worth seeing." 

"I desire nothing better than what I have seen," 
with a quick glance of involuntary admiration. 

"Oh, well, sir! My perception was at fault 
just now. But the princess has influence " 

"Madam, I am an Arrancourt," he interposed 
proudly, with the backward shake of his head. 

"I understand. I beg your pardon." 

She was amazed at herself for saying it, and 
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AN ENCOUNTER 

bit her lip with vexation, but the face that turned 
to her was radiant. 

"The fatdt was with me. Why should you re- 
member — or know? You see, I could not come to 
court except by the King's command.'' 

"You would come, then?" 

"I am at his Majesty's service." He spoke with 
cold gravity, and after there was a silence for a 
space. When he spoke again it was of the woods. 
They drifted into venery and hunting talk. He 
kept by her side now and looked up at her from 
time to time as a man might gaze on a vision 
that had become reality. 

Presently they rested by a shady fountain where 
underneath an arched rock the cool, clear water 
bubbled up through the gently breathing silver 
sand below. He brought her a draught in a 
great shining green leaf, and she vowed it sur- 
passed the finest wine. He plucked her berries, 
and she made him share them with her. As they 
went on he gathered flowers and scarlet leaves 
for her, and she decked herself with them, and 
when she could wear no more, bedecked her 
horse. 

Only when she told him tales of the court and 
the gay life at Brambria he grew silent and grave 
and appeared to care Uttle whether the princess 
was all men thought her or not. 

So the golden afternoon wore on. The long 
five miles were all too short for him, and his com- 
panion's surprise was not wholly feigned when 
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THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA 

they came out on the long ride that crossed the 
King's woods of Hillager. 

The great statue of St. Hubert lay to the right, 
and a little group of horsemen and women were 
gathered round it. They were talking excitedly 
and scanning the country on aJ sides. 

The princess drew rein by a hawthorn tree 
out of sight and looked at her guide. 

"When you come to court, I trust I may repay 
you." 

"Madam," he answered, "you can best repay 
me by being lost again." 

"In the same place !" she laughed. "It was pret- 
tily said, however. Good-by, sir!" 

He bowed gravely. 

She gathered up the reins, humming a httle 
song, but remained still. Then she looked at 
him. 

All the hot, young blood leaped to his face at 
the look. He put out his hand. 

"Madam, madam, give me a token," he stam- 
mered. 

She hesitated, shook her head, sighed and un- 
fastened a black rosette from her shoulder. 

"In truth, sir, but it is a poor reward; still, 
as you will." She held it out. In taking it he 
touched her glove, and the look of wonderment 
sprang to his eyes again. 

"An revoirP^ she cried, and, touching her horse 
sharply, bounded forward. 

He stood by the tree, gazing first at her re- 
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AN ENCOUNTER 

treating figure, then at the rosette he held in his 
hand. At length he fastened this to his coat. 
When he looked up again, she had nearly reached 
the statue, and several people had cantered for- 
ward to meet her. He saw them doff their hats 
to her and bow; at first he watched dully, then 
with a choking exclamation stepped forward to 
see clearly. 

One man did not remove his hat, but took her 
hand and rode by her, while the others fell back 
some paces behind. They were some way off, 
but the King's figure was not easily mistakable, 
and all the hot color faded firom the boy's face 
and left it white and set. 

"She lied to me," he muttered. "The princess! 
I might have guessed as much." 

With a gesture of anger, he tore the rosette 
firom its place and flung it fi-om him into the 
bushes. 

Some horsemen were approaching. He looked 
round, saw them, and, plunging hastily into the 
thicket, disappeared from view. 
2 
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Chapter II 

IN THE SUMMER PALACE 

Brambria was the summer palace of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Cynthia, and during her 
residence there it was her good pleasure to pre- 
tend that it was a charmed spot where nothing 
unpleasant or troublesome could intrude, where 
the dull, commonplace, work-a-day world had no 
place, and the only serious business in life was 
to play well. 

Her court did their best to obey her commands. 
They fell in love and fell out of it, they caught 
butterflies and fed goldfish, they danced, they 
sang, they acted, they wrote execrable poetry 
and rehearsed impromptu compliments to pay 
their royal mistress when occasion served, and 
forgot with extreme facility the fatiguing rou- 
tine and more stately etiquette under which they 
languished for eight months of the year. 

At Brambria no one but the King would have 
ventured to appear before her Highness with any- 
thing but a smile on their face ; but he as a priv- 
ileged person was not always at pains to suit 
his mood to his royal sister's pleasure, though 
it must be confessed in general it only required 
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IN THE SUMMER PALACE 

a little effort on her part to bring him in accord 
with it. On the day following the hunting expe- 
dition the King came out into the garden after 
a long morning in the council chamber, not only 
without a smile, but with a very decided frown 
on his august countenance. 

The princess was seated on a grassy bank, her 
ladies round her, playing at soldiers with an 
equal number of young gentlemen. The players 
were all armed with bundles of brown-headed 
plantain stalks. The game consisted in decapi- 
tating the adversary's soldier, the conqueror in 
every case having to play the princess, who was 
an adept at the sport. 

The King's approach threatened to interrupt 
the contest; the ladies dropped their plantains 
and clutched their gowns preparatory to rising. 

The princess looked round. 

"Is that you, Constantine? Will your Majesty 
excuse our rising, or the course of victory may 
be diverted?" 

His Majesty's frown relaxed ; he waved his hand 
in assent to her words. 

"I would not interrupt for the world. Proceed, 
ladies ; but when you have finished, Cynthia, come 
and talk to me." 

"Yes, directly, Constantine. I have only one 
enemy left to conquer. How many men have you. 
Sir Floridas?" 

"Only one, your Highness, and I have forty- 
nine heads.'^ 
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THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA 

"Then we are equal! Prepare!'' 

Sir Floridas, kneeling on one knee before her, 
presented his plantain. 

The princess raised her white hand. 

FUck! 

Her stalk fell harmlessly on its adversary, which 
bent to the stroke. 

Now it was the turn of Sir Floridas, and breath- 
less silence prevailed. Every one drew near. The 
Princess extended her soldier. Sir Floridas struck. 
"Oh— h!'' cried the princess as the decapitated 
head leaped in the air. 

The victor was greeted with subdued applause. 
The princess, all smiles, took a laurel wreath 
that had been prepared and crowned him as he 
knelt before her. 

"You look very nice," she sighed. "I should 
never have made so picturesque a victor. Since 
you have done so valiantly, you may kiss my 
hand.'' 

Sir Floridas promptly availed himself of the 
permission with exaggerated gratitude. 

"The honor of the reward outweighs the joy 
of victory, madam," he said, assisting her to 
rise. 

The others rose also. The princess smiled on 
them. 

"I thank you for the gallant fight you have 
made. We losers must show our magnanimity 
toward the favored of Mars." 

The court courtsied and bowed and were dis- 
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IN THE SUMMER PALACE 

missed. The princess turned to look for the King, 
who had wandered away to a distant alley and 
was pacing up and down with bent head and 
hands clasped behind him. 

"Condole with me," she sighed, joining him. 
**I have lost." 

"Pshaw! For goodness' sake, Cynthia, try to 
forget your games a moment." 

"Defeat is a very serious matter," she mur- 
mured, watching him askance the while. 

They walked to the end of the alley and back 
in silence; then the princess made another at- 
tempt, stifling a tiny yawn. 

"Was the poor, dear chancellor very wearisome 
this morning?" 

"There is not a man among them w^ho knows 
the rudiments of his business. They do nothing 
but pester me with affairs which are of no mo- 
ment and keep back the very things I ought to 
know. I have not had a man to depend on 
since " He stopped. 

"Since when?" she questioned. 

"Since we sent Sir Dallas Arrancourt to the 
scaffold. A nice business it was!" 

"Oh, dear!" sighed the princess, "the council 
must have been very troublesome this morning, 
for I notice whenever anything goes wrong there 
you think of that man. And he was a traitor 
and the most disagreeable man I ever knew. 
His pride and arrogance had no bounds." 

"Neither had his ability. I did not know then 
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THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA 

what I do now, and I had no option in what 
was done ; but I regret, and always shall regret, 
the ablest secretary a king ever had. He had 
everything at his fingers' ends." 

**The King included." 

"Cynthia!" exclaimed her brother angrily. 

She pressed her own finger-tips on his. 

"And now you are at mine," she said. 

"Now," he went on, half mortified, "I have 
nothing but a set of dressed-up popinjays and 
incompetent clerks, not one of whom can draft a 
decent letter." 

"Poor Constantine! Shall I lend you one of 
my gentlemen? They are quite clever. Lord Cy- 
prian writes creditable verses in a discreditable 
hand — Lord Evontaille's abominable epigrams in 
beautiful writing. Sir Floridas is the best judge 
of plantain " 

The King was not attending, but he silenced 
her with an angry jesture. Cynthia was really 
too trying. She saw she had gone too far, and, 
slipping her arm in his, looked up in his face with 
a little coaxing glance. 

"You must not frown like that, Constantine; 
it is so unbecoming. If you will smile, I will be 
quite serious. There; that's much better!" 

Indeed, the King looked down into the charm- 
ing, child-like face, did break into a smile, and 
the likeness between them was at once discernible. 

"Cynthia, you will turn my hair gray. Are 
you never serious?" 
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IN THE SUMMER PALACE 

She pursecj tip her Kps dubiously. 

"I think so — sometimes. But not about things 
that happened years and years ago ; tell me what 
is wrong, and I'll bring the whole force of my 
intellect to bear on it." 

"More troops are wanted if the war is ever to 
end." 

"Are there not plenty to send?" 

"It is draining the best blood from the coun- 
try," he answered gloomily, "and to-day I learn 
that a few days ago we had an offer from these 
Arrancourts" — ^he said the name with a Kttle jerk 
—"of a troop of two hundred men fiilly equipped, 
at our command and their expense." 

"From the Arrancourts!" she repeated, begin- 
ning to understand the meaning of the King's 
unusual petulance. 

"And asking if the younger one can have a 
commission in the army." 

"I suppose that is a condition?" 

"Not at all. The Arrancourts are gentlemen to 
the backbone." 

"Yes," said the princess, "I thought— that is, 
they have not been in a hurry to make the offer, 
Constantine." 

"Because they are gentlemen." 

"There, now, you are cross again. I shall hate 
them soon." 

"You are ungenerous, Cynthia," said the King 
gravely, "most ungenerous. Recollect half the 
world believe that the disgrace that came on them 
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THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA 

was undeserved. We shall never know the truth 
now ; but this boy, who has made me the oflfer, at 
all events thinks his uncle was innocent, and the 
whole miserable affair is a cruel inheritance for 
him. You must try not to be prejudiced, Cynthia." 

Thus reproved, Cynthia hung her head abashed, 
but a tiny smile dimpled the comers of her mouth. 
She had another recollection which did much to- 
ward conquering her prejudice against the house 
of Arrancourt. She was about to say as much 
when the King went on: 

"I do not say young Arrancourt has done 
wisely in burying himself as he has done, but 
upon my word I think I should have done the 
same. At all events, I mean to accept their offer 
and give the youngster a place with his own men. 
We can not afford to offend the oldest and richest 
family in the kindgom, even if it be represented 
by a boy." 

**0h, no, certainly no!" murmured his sister 
dutifully. 

"Still, that's quite another thing to summon- 
ing young Palemedes to court, as Orsenna is 
always plaguing me to do." 

"Quite another thing. Does Lord Orsenna wich 
that?" 

"He never lets it alone. I tell him it is pre- 
posterous. It would be equivalent to acknowl- 
edging we owed them some reparation." 

Now since the encounter in the woods the prin- 
cess had quite decided in her own mind that the 
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lord of Arrancourt would be an interesting addi- 
tion to the court. She knew well it would re- 
quire a Uttle tact and management to bring this 
about, for the mere mention of their name was 
distasteful to the King. It was on this account 
she had only alluded to her guide of the previous 
day as a young forester who had obligingly 
shown her the road. It was somewhat discon- 
certing to find all her discretion thrown away 
and the King's whole attention directed toward 
the very family whose existence it had been so 
much more comfortable to ignore. 

The princess, however, was a greater adept at 
getting her own way than Lord Orsenna. 

She agreed with the King as to the preposter- 
ousness of Lord Orsenna*s notion, but in rather 
an absent manner. They were standing near a 
bed of scarlet poppies, and she held the ribbons 
of her gown against them to see the efiect. Her 
brother thought she was bored, and apologized 
accordingly. 

"We will dismiss the subject. I ought not to 
have bothered your pretty head with such af- 
fairs," he said. 

"But, indeed, Constantine, my pretty head is 
quite intelligent if you would but believe it," she 
answered, caressing the hand he laid on her 
shoulder, "and your affairs are mine. I am sure," 
she added, laughing, "that I should make quite as 
good an adviser as Lord Orsenna." 

"Or even the Chancellor," put in her brother, 
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his petulance all dispersed. **What a fortunate 
man the crown-prince will be!'' 

"No, no!'' she cried, clapping her hands over 
her ear, "that is a subject which I dismiss; talk 
of something else." 

They returned, however, to the former subject 
that evening when they were again walking to- 
gether in the garden. A crescent moon hung 
low in the sky behind the great cedar, and the 
lawns were checkered with black shadow and 
silver radiance. 

"I can not think how you can want to leave 
Brambria even for a day," remarked the princess 
reproachfully. 

For the King was to set out the following 
morning for the capital. He was wont to pay 
periodical visits there, which served the double 
purpose of enabling him to pose as the hard- 
worked conscientious ruler of his beloved country, 
and also to escape the ennui consequent on a 
prolonged residence in his royal sister*s play- 
ground. 

"I am going there partly to receive young 
Arrancourt." 

"What is he Uke?" 

"I do not think I have ever seen him." 

"Nor the other?" 

"Sir Palemedes? Oh, yes, I am his godfather; I 
saw him christened." 

"How preposterous ! you were only a boy your- 
self!" 
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"I made him knight of the order of the Golden 
Cross when he was fifteen. It is one of their 
privileges. That was barely a month before his 
uncle " 

"Yes. I know^/' interposed his sister heartily. 
"Constantine, I have been thinking of that little 
speech you made this morning, We can not afford 
to offend the oldest family in the kingdom even if 
it be represented by a boy!' '* She imitated the 
King's petulant tone admirably. 

"Cynthia, you are extremely disrespectful.'' 

"I crave your Majesty's pardon. Have I per- 
mission to speak?" 

"Your Highness has my gracious permission. 
Not that I could prevent it if I would." 

"Do I ever disobey the King? Well! would it 
not be safer if you were to see more of Sir Palem- 
edes?" 

The King bent back in his seat and looked at 
her with meditative curiosity. She went on un- 
concerned. 

"He is — at least we may presume he is — ^proud. 
He imagines his family to be suffering from an 
injustice. He evidently does not even consider it 
his duty to present his brother to your Majesty, 
but is sending him with a take-him or leave-him 
air which merits reproof. Now, when a young 
man shuts himself up to brood over fancied 
wrongs, is it not likely he might become the prey 
to unscrupulous suggestions from without. Have 
I made my meaning clear?" 
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"Um-m," remarked the King doubtfiiUy, **the 
intention is clear, but the cause? Why this sudden 
interest in the family?'' 

"Your Majesty thinks me entirely frivolous," she 
sighed: "you will not believe how near my heart 
lies the welfare of my King." 

The gentle restraint and the melting cadence of 
her voice were indescribable. What man, even if 
he were but her brother, could have resisted it; 
and the King was more susceptible to royal senti- 
ment and less to suspicion than the man. 

He lent forward and took her hand in his. 

"My dear Cynthia, I am occasionally unjust to 
you. I feel it in my better moments." 

"Indeed, Constantine, my affection is not de- 
pendent on your justice. It would distress me 
greatly to be suspected of seriousness by any one 
but you." 

"It is a secret I will preserve inviolate," he an- 
swered, laughing and kissing her fingers with 
courtly grace, "let us have the conclusion of the 
matter." 

"A summons to court might certainly be con- 
strued into an attempt at reparation, but hardly 
by the Arrancourts, if they are what you picture 
them. Of course I am aware it could not but be 
disagreeable to you to be always reminded of the 
ingratitude and trouble you have suffered at the 
hands of one of that family." 

"Well, I await your proposition." 

"I should suggest giving him some post that 
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wotild necessitate his remaining in residence at 
court, but not necessarily attaching him to your 
Majesty's person. It might be difficult to find 
such a post that your Majesty could offer and he 
accept, but -we might invent one for the occa- 
sion." 

"Such as ?" 

"Oh, I leave that," laughed the princess gaily, 
"to your Majesty's sagacity." 

"It merely struck me your Highness' suite might 
oflfer some opportunity," remarked her brother 
dryly. 

She parried him adroitly. 

"You are aware. Sire, I never oppose your will 
in the matter of appointments, but my number is 
complete." 

"There is no occasion to hurry," he said, 
wearily. 

"Not in the least. The chancellor remarked 
this afternoon — ^not that he is always reliable for 
judgment, far from it !— but he said that, *If you 
held the yotmger brother as hostage for Arran- 
courts good behavior, the longer he sulked in his 
castle the better for the country, as there were 
plenty of other &milies to take their place.' " 

"Meaning?" 

"The Evontailles, I suppose. And that reminds 

me, he has been suggesting young Evontaille 

would make a good equerry for me, if the post 

were revived." 

"He would do nothing of the kind," said the 
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King, angrily; "that post has always belonged t( 

the first family in the land. The Evontailles ar( 

mere upstarts and aliens to boot. Besides, wha 

do you want with an equerry?'* 

**It was not my suggestion, Constantine; as] 

the chancellor. Perhaps Evontaille wanted ; 

post." 

"Let him earn it then, in the army." 

The princess leaned back and furled her fan. Th 

faint Uttle smile on her face w^as suggestive o 

complacent contemplation of a good deed. Sh 

found a little mischievous pleasure in upsettin 

the chancellor's carefully considered plans, bti 

she foimd a still greater pleasure in gaining he 

own end. 
After a little pause the King remarked decidedly 

"I will send a message to Arrancourt by hi 
brother." 

"Ah, yes, that would not be amiss," she sai 
indiflferently. 
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Chapter III 

AT ARRANCOURT 

Even a poor lady-in-waiting would scarcely 
have professed ignorance as to the reason of the 
lord of Arrancourt's absence from the court. 
The tragedy of five years ago, which had ob- 
scured and embittered the fortunes of the noblest 
house in all Romanza, was known far and wide ; 
it was a matter of history, the cause of secret 
satisfaction to some and of genuine regret to 
others. As king had succeeded king, so Arran- 
court had succeeded Arrancourt as counselor and 
friend of the reigning sovereign. In camp and in 
court, through good and evil fortune, the honor 
of the house had remained untarnished, the loy- 
alty of the house unimpeached. 

When Constantine lY.'s secretary, Sir Dallas 
Arrancourt (an unpopular but extremely able 
gentleman), fell under suspicion of treasonable 
correspondence with the King's enemies, the in- 
dignant world had shouted "conspiracy," but 
when confronted with what seemed damnable 
proof, it had shrieked "Treachery!'' and hurried 
him to the scaffold. 

Sir Dallas had at once declared himself innocent, 
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and after that proflfered no further remark or 
suggestion. He had bowed when the King's 
decree was read to him, and bowed again to the 
white-faced populace from the scaffold, but he re- 
mained dumb and died like a brave gentleman, 
with an inscrutable smile on his haughty face. 
Guilty or innocent, no one knew. The King, who 
had signed his death-warrant after sleepless 
nights and weary, maddening days of argument 
and expostulation, had never yielded to his re- 
quest for an interview. Perhaps if he had, Sir 
Dallas might have confessed, spoken, pleaded. As 
it was, the thing was done, and could not 
be undone, tho a feeling had slowly gained 
ground that there had been a terrible mistake 
somewhere. 

Whatever the King's private opinion was, he 
studiously ignored the existence of the rest of the 
family, and young Palemedes, the nephew, found 
himself at the immature age of fifteen, head of a 
dishonored house, and custodian of a loyalty 
that had had much to try it, but was yet too 
proud to acknowledge the need of vindicating 
itself in the eyes of a mistaken sovereign. No 
Arrancourt ever entertained the idea that Sir 
Dallas had really been guilty. 

So Sir Palemedes remained in his ancestral halls, 
devouring the chronicles of noble deeds of bygone 
Arrancourts, and eating out his young impetuous 
heart in dumb wrath against the degenerate line 
of kings with whom a man's word weighed noth- 
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ing beside the babbling windbags of the law. 
But the power of tradition is strong. While Sir 
Palemedes read of Arrancourts who had raised 
battalions for their King at need, the news filtered 
to the castle that the Mervonic war progressed 
badly. Men, materials, and money were all lack- 
ing. 

Sir Palemedes put the chronicles by, and inter- 
viewed his steward, his stables, and his people. 
Then he wrote a letter, a very dignified formal 
affair, and showed it to his younger brother 
Henry, who read it without comment and also 
without surprise. 

It was an offer to the King of two hundred 
men-at-arms, fully equipped, and a request for a 
place in the army for Henry. 

"I hope the commission will be with our own 
men,'' was Henry's only remark. 

"It is out of the question to imply as much," 
said Palemedes decidedly. 

So the letter was despatched, and the two broth- 
ers waited more or less impatiently for a re- 
sponse; and while they waited the King came 
hunting in Heilenbrun woods, and with him his 
sister, the Princess Cynthia, who lost her way 
and broke the peace of the forest forever for the 
lord of Arrancourt. Try as he would the inci- 
dent clung to his mind — ^the lady-in-waiting beauti- 
ful beyond his dream of women, and the Princess 
whose uncalled-for deception filled him with im- 
patient wrath. 
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It was not that he found the deception purpose- 
less — ^no purpose would have sanctioned it to his 
strict, unbending code of honor — ^but it marked 
a discrepancy between the vision and the reality 
that appalled him. He told himself it was be- 
cause she was the Princess, the King's sister, 
that sweet had turned to bitter on the moment, 
but he was not wholly alive to the keenness of 
the disappointment his expectant boyhood had 
received. 

He said nothing whatever about the encounter 
either to Henry or Father Ambrose, but he was 
glad the letter had already been despatched, for 
he felt it would have been harder still to bring 
himself before the King's — tAeir— notice now than 
before. 

"We sent the letter to Malbrun," said Henry 
one evening, "but Hubert says the King is at 
Brambria; perhaps that accounts for the delay." 

"It gives us time to get the men together. I 
suppose they will not refuse tAem,'' mused the 
other. 

The boy — Henry was but seventeen — flushed. 

"If you think he will refuse me '* he began 

hotly. 

Palmedes sprang off the table where he had been 
seated and began walking angrily up and down. 

"Would anything they did surprise you? We 
should be hardened to all by now,'' he said bit- 
terly. "They— the King, that is, knows it was a 
mistake. He must know; and yet what does he 
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do? Still, it was our place to make the oflfer. 
A war in which no Arrancourt has struck a blow 
is preposterous — ^unheard of. I wish it were I 
who were going, Henry. It will be lonely enough 
without you." 

They strolled into the armory together, and 
the sight of dinted helmet and shield and notched 
sword set them talking of glorious deeds of by- 
gone Arrancourts. It was Palemedes who talked 
and Henry who Kstened. The singular beauty of 
the teller's face and his impassioned voice aflfected 
even the boy who knew both so well. He listened 
with face aflame and beating heart, saying to 
himself he would do a hundred greater deeds. 
But when the level rays of a crimson sun shone 
in through the lancet windows, Sir Palemedes 
grew silent, and his eyes traveled thoughtfully 
round the walls till they rested on a silver-hilted 
sword that hung below a tattered standard. He 
rose, unhooked it from its place and half drew 
the shining blade from the inlaid scabbard. 

"It was Sir Gerrard Arrancourt' s," he said, 
weighing it in his hand, "and he served the sec- 
ond Constantine from his sixteenth to his sixty- 
fifth year, when he fell at Beaulieu — ^that is four 
generations back. He was a brave gentleman, 
and a true. I can give you nothing better, Henry, 
and I know you will prove yourself worthy of 
it." 

His brother took it silently and pressed the hilt 

to his lips. 
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**I will bring it back, Palemedes, as tintamislied 
as " 

**Yes — as our name," said the other proudly. 
**No Arrancourt was ever a traitor, let them lie 
about it as they will. But you must not quarrel 
about Sir Dallas. Remember, he scorned to de- 
fend himself." 

*'I will not forget." 

"Remember also," his brother continued slowly, 
as if speaking half to himself, **that, tho they 
may have failed in justice to us, we owe it to 
ourselves never to fail in respect and obedience 
to them." 

The boy nodded. 

**If you could only come with me," he sighed. 

The other's face hardened. 

**That is impossible," he said almost harshly, 
**tmless the King of his own will sent for me." 
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Chapter IV 

THE ARRIVAL OF PALEMEDES 

A dozen young nobles were loitering in the 
King's ante-chamber. There was an unusual de- 
gree of interest in that usually lethargic atmos- 
phere, for late last night a messenger had ar- 
rived from Zinnia for the King, and the morning's 
arrangements were all postponed. The chancellor 
and the minister of finance were closeted with 
his Majesty, and the Princess Cynthia had been 
summoned. Young Evontaille was confident that 
the message referred to the arrival of the new 
singer from Zinnia. 

Sir Floridas spoke of the conclusion of the 
long war with the help of allies. Others whis- 
pered the long-delayed betrothal of the Prin- 
cess Cynthia to the crown-prince was at hand. 
As a matter of fact, nothing more serious was 
on foot than the invitation to King Constan- 
tine to join Prince Ferdinand of Zinnia on a 
private hunting expedition, and his Majesty 
was anxious to make satisfactory arrangements 
for his coming absence. 

In the deep embrasure of a window, aflame 
with gold and crimson, royal purples and clear 
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greens, a little group of older men stood together, 
discussing quite another matter with the free- 
dom that comes of long companionship through 
the many vicissitudes of court life. 

"It is time some steps were taken," said the 
lord of Orsenna, gravely. '^Some mistakes are 
better written over than left to fade." 

"Kings do not make mistakes, Orsenna," re- 
marked a thin-Upped man clad in black. 

"They rarely confess to them, you mean. A 
royal mistake generally borders on a crime!" 

"Tut-tut!" put in a gray-haired old soldier but 
lately relieved from the war. "You go too far. 
Our King may make mistakes, but he does not 
commit crimes." 

"I'm loyal enough to say outright what you 
are all thinking," persisted Orsenna stoutly. "The 
King did commit a big error five years ago, and 
he is royal enough to own as much now in deed 
if not in word." 

"He is committing another error now," said 
the thin-lipped man gloomily. "The army, and 
not the court, is the place to wipe out an ugly 
record. Justly or not, it has been written, and 
writing stands." 

"Blot out red with red, eh? Well, this younger 
Arrancourt we have just sent off will see to that, 
or I'm mistaken." 

"Gentlemen! gentlemen!" interposed the good 
old bishop of Malbrun; "is it quite seemly to 
criticize his Majesty's actions so lightly?" 
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**Not in Malbrun," laughed one. "You forget 
this is Brambria." 

A small disturbance near the great entrance 
doors interrupted them. 

A tall, extravagantly dressed young man was 
standing right in the gangway when a newcomer 
essayed to enter. There w^as actually room to 
pass, but only by brushing against the bevy of 
pages and men-at-arms who stood on duty. As 
the tall yoimg man did not turn or offer to move, 
the newcomer came to a standstill behind him. 

**It is that young fool Ollenard,'' remarked the 
soldier, shrugging his shoulders. "The palace will 
not contain these spoilt boys soon. That one 
wants a lesson." 

"He is in a fair way to obtain one,'' returned 
Orsenna quickly. "The other is our man." 

The newcomer touched the obstructionist Ughtly 
on the shoulder. 

"WiU you please let me pass, sir?" 

"The entrance is free to all," was the casual 
answer, with no attempt to make way. 

"To churl as well as noble, I am thinking," 
responded the other in the same even tone. 

OUenard sprang round to face him with an 
angry, purple flush on his face. 

"Your meaning, sir?" he demanded sharply. 

"My meaning has exactly that, sir," said the 
new^comer, stepping forward now the way was 
clear, and speaking over his shoulder. "I could 
not tell from your back which I was addressing." 
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"You shall fax:e to face!'' 

The young man bowed and went on. 

The other stepped after him. **Your name, sir!" 
he said in a voice -thick with passion. 

Thus interrogated the new arrival stopped and 
regarded him gravely from head to foot, not im- 
pertinently, but as one measuring an adversary. 
Then he replied in the same cold, distinct voice: 

"My name is Arrancourt, at your service, sir." 

Ollenard fell back with blank astonishment. 
The news that the King had summoned Sir Palem- 
edes of Arrancourt was not generally known, 
but his appearance at that hour and the manner 
of his entrance were sufficient indication of an 
appointment with his Majesty. 

"Ollenard is not such a fool as to fail to recog- 
nize the impolicy of carrying on that quarrel," 
remarked Orsenna scornfully, and he advanced to 
meet the stranger, to whom the attention of the 
whole room was directed. He could not but be 
conscious of it, and of the little silence that hung 
round for a moment. It brought to him a keen 
sense of his own isolation that was most unwel- 
come. Young and old looked at him critically. 

Once more, then, an Arrancourt would have 
precedence among them. What would he prove to 
be, this young exile? As proud as tradition 
would lead them to expect, or as powerful as 
memory painted his forebears? Proud or powerful, 
there was only one verdict as to his appearance, 
that he was an Arrancourt of the first rank. 
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He bore their scrutiny well, trying to stifle the 
bitterness of the thought that all these young 
men, his contempories in age and rank, were 
strangers to him. Then he caught sight of Lord 
Orsenna, whom he knew, and his grave eyes 
brightened. 

**Let me be the first to welcome you, Arran- 
court," said Orsenna cordially. 

"And the welcome is very opportune, my lord, 
for I am in a new country.'* 

"That is to be regretted,'' was the somewhat 
grave response; "the King's palace should never 
be strange ground to your house." 

He flushed like a girl, but answered proudly : 

"It is not for me to quarrel with his Majesty's 
pleasure; and with so many to serve him" — ^he 
glanced round — "there is very small wonder he 
should fail to note the absence of one — one who has 
never been here," he concluded somewhat quaintly. 

"There spoke a true Arrancourt," thought his 
friend; "they would die before they ever asked 
their due." 

"jBenedicite, my son," said the bishop, as Or- 
senna presented him, "I have heard a good report 
of you from the excellent father Ambrose." 

"I fear he loves us too well— my brother and 
me — ^to be an impartial judge, my lord," said the 
young man a little shyly, "and we owe him 
eveiything." 

He was presented to the rest of the quartet, 
and ail-unconsciously won to himself the golden 
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opinions of the most influential members of the 
court by the simplicity of his bearing and a 
certain respectftd courtesy in addressing his se- 
niors, which was refreshingly spontaneous. 

"You have sent us a recruit who will be a credit 
to his name/' said the soldier abruptly. "Your 
brother started with a heart as light as his bag- 
gage. I can tell you, sir, we do not breed that 
kind at court nowadays. They need an especial 
convoy for their wardrobes and fal-lals!'* 

"Come, come, sir," laughed Sir Floridas, who 
had edged himself into the group that was ab- 
sorbing so much attention; "remember Frederick 
of Andrissen and your own nephew Max, and do 
not prejudice a new arrival against us ; give him 
a chance of judging for himself" 

"He has had it," muttered Orsenna. 

But the soldier turned with a grim smile and 
took the hint. 

"Then allow me to present to you Sir Floridas 
Beaumont, Arrancourt. Of his prowess in the 
field I have had no opportunity of judging, so 
will not prejudice you. Here he has the reputa- 
tion of being an admirable actor, and a master of 
the art of compUment." 

The old man was privileged and Sir Floridas 
good nature itself Perhaps he was aware his 
reputation as a swordsman could take care of 
itself; at all events he accepted the ambiguous 
introduction with a pleasant laugh, and bestowed 
a sweeping bow on Sir Palemedes. 
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"An introduction of any kind from our good 
general should prejudice you in my favor, sir, 
apart from the fact that your fether and mine 
were old comrades in arms." 

Lord Orsenna turned aside with the bishop. 

"That man should command fortune, he is so 
quick to scent the wind of favor," he muttered 
scomftdly. 

"I only see but a kindly welcome to a new- 
comer," smiled the bishop; "one must not probe 
men's deeds or words too closely, Orsenna." 

At this juncture the door of the King's room 
opened, and the chamberlain came out ; he looked 
round as if searching for some one, then announced 
loudly, "His Majesty will receive Sir Palemedes 
of Arrancourt." 

Sir Palemedes stopped short in the middle of a 
sentence, and Sir Floridas saw his face go white, 
nevertheless he finished what he was saying be- 
fore turning to follow the chamberlain. 

He held his head a trifle higher than before, and 
the touch of proud deference that was not defi- 
ance returned to his bearing; but these things 
betrayed not a tithe of the stifling emotion with 
which he followed the gold and scarlet livery to 
the presence of the King — the King whose indo- 
lence or whose injustice had wrought so grievous 
a dishonor on the name he bore. 

"Sir Palemedes of Arrancourt!" announced the 
chamberlain. 

His Majesty was seated by a table, impatiently 
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turning over papers, signing, and correcting with 
his own hand. 

The lord chancellor sat opposite with an ex- 
pression of ill-concealed disapproval, in which he 
was supported by the minister of finance; a sec- 
retary was writing at a distant table; and near 
the window behind the King sat the Princess 
Cynthia. In the mirror on the far wall she saw^ 
Sir Palemedes enter, but she did not turn her 
head, and he was oblivious to every one but the 
King. 

Indeed, Constantine felt uneasy under the steady 
gaze till he met it frankly, and then a smile broke 
over his face and he glanced away toward the 
princess with thoughtful amusement, remember- 
ing a certain question of hers concerning the 
young man. 

The King's great deerhound Belthus, bred and 
reared at Arrancourt kennels, rose and stalked 
majestically toward the visitor, thrusting his 
nose into the hand that unconsciously caressed 
him. 

Then Sir Palemedes recollected he had not 
bowed, and repaired his mistake handsomely. 

"My lord of Arrancourt," said the King pleas- 
antly — ^his voice, on occasions, could be singularly 
pleasant — "it has grieved us to think our court 
offers so few attractions that you come only on 
compulsion." 

"A compulsion that was most welcome, sire. 
If I have been remiss, it was that I feared my 
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absence would be the better pleasing to your 
Majesty." 

Under the proud humility of the words the King 
felt a tacit reproach, and pushed aside his foot- 
stool impatiently. Still, if the young man was 
to be received at all it must be handsomely and 
without compromise. 

**We will share the blame of the absence,'* he 
said, smiling, "and now you must give your god- 
father opportunity of judging how your tutors 
have acquitted themselves of their duty." 

The boy's face visibly softened at the kind 
words, but his voice was coldly unenthusiastic as 
he answered: 

"I am at your Majesty's command." 

"And ready at my need," said the King quietly, 
dropping the royal "we," "as you have given proof. 
You need have no apprehension of your brother's 
future." 

"I have none, sire." 

"It will be my concern," said the King. 

Sir Palemedes bowed again. 

It was impossible to find fault with his bear- 
ing, yet the King was tmcomfortably conscious 
that some wounds are not healed by kind words 
any more than a sword-thrust with sticking- 
plaster. It was seldom that Constantine's nat- 
ural charm of manner did not at once win 
to him the good will and the hearts of all who 
came in personal contact with him; this boy's 
immoved attitude was an entirely new experi- 
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ence to his Majesty— he hardly knew ho"w to 
proceed. 

"If I do not thank yon in words for yonr noble 
gift, Arranconrt, it is that I hope to express my- 
self in deeds." 

"Sire," said Sir Palemedes quickly, "Sire, you 
have thanked me sufficiently in accepting it." 

The princess laid aside her work and came and 
leaned over her brother's chair. He took her hand 
and drew her a little forward. 

"Your Highness," he said gravely, but his eyes 
twinkled again with some secret amusement, 
"allow me to present to you Sir Palemedes of 
Arrancourt." 

She gave a graceful little inclination of her head. 
Sir Palemedes bowed profoundly, but he did not 
look at her. 

"Now that my lord Arrancourt has come to 
Brambria, I trust he will not find it without at- 
tractions," she said softly. 

When she spoke he half raised his eyes to her, 
while his hand still caressed the big deerhound. 

"Your Highness, I have heard on very good 
authority that a day's idleness at Brambria is 
more attractive than a week of gaiety at Mal- 
brun." 

"But I am not going to condemn you to idle- 
ness," laughed the King, "either here or elsewhere; 
but as just at present there is not a post I could 
oflfer you," the accent on the pronoun was faint 

but it was there, "in my immediate suite, I am 
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going to entrust you with a more responsible 
charge than I would venture to bestow on a mere 
court-bred youth. Her Highness '' 

He stopped and half mischievously glanced at 
the lord chancellor who had rustled some papers. 

"Her Highness — I am acting on our good chan- 
cellor's expressed opinion — requires an equerry. 
You are aware, sir, it is a post that entails a 
close attendance on her Highness, and requires 
not only a reliable knowledge of horses and hunt- 
ing affairs, but also some practical experience in 
the management of such, and a certain power of 
organization. It has fallen into disuse for lack of 
a man of sufficient birth and knowledge to occupy 
it. The want is now supplied." 

It would have been impossible for the most 
prejudiced of mortals to have been insensible, both 
to the compliment intended and the delicacy with 
which it was offered. 

Sir Palemedes might mistrust, with reason, the 
royal lady he was to serve, but at least the 
service was indicative of a confidence in his loy- 
alty and honor that it would ill become him to 
refute. 

Terrible as the idea of enforced residence at 
court was to him, he did the King justice to 
acknowledge that if he could not do less he cer- 
tainly could not do more; but he thought of 
Henry vsrith a pang of envy. 

The King extended his hand, and Sir Palemedes 
knelt and kissed it. 
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"You will see the rightful papers made out by 
to-morrow," said the King to the chancellor, 
who was endeavoring to disguise his dismay- 
under politic resignation. 

**Now, madam," continued the King, turning to 
his sister, **allow me to present to you your new- 
equerry. I am convinced you will find him most 
efficient, and I shall start for Zinnia with con- 
fidence; you will be well looked after." 

Sir Palemedes still did not look at his royal 
mistress, which was a pity, for her eyes were 
brimming over with kindness and good feeling. 
She, too, extended her hand to him most gra- 
ciously. 

"We feel quite indebted to our good friend for 
his idea," said the King, nodding pleasantly to the 
chancellor, "and he will rejoice with us to see his 
suggestion bear such excellent fruit." 

"Indeed, sir," added the princess sweetly, "I 
entreat you to believe I echo my brother's 
words." 

The lord chancellor fingered his chain un- 
easily. He considered the whole arrangement ex- 
ceedingly injudicious, but there were times w^hen 
King Constantine and his sister carried out their 
pleasure with a kind of high-handed cheerfulness 
it was difficult to combat. 

The King rose, and standing by the table turned 
over some papers thoughtfully. There was a 
little silence. Sir Palemedes and the lord chan- 
cellor looked at each other; perhaps both re- 
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membered a former meeting in the capital, when 
a man's life was at stake, and the boy Palemedes 
less cool and dignified than now. 

"You understand," said the King at length, 
addressing both ministers, "that the arrange- 
ments I have made will all stand till my return. 
My visit is wholly unofficial ; I will not be pestered 
with documents and letters while away. Her 
Highness will sign whatever is necessary as ar- 
ranged here," tapping the papers he held. "I 
repeat, no changes or appointments are to be 
made without her consent. You understand?" 

They both bowed, the chancellor with the air 
of one w^eary of protesting. 

The King looked thoughtfully from his sister to 
her new attendant, and again the quiet little smile 
crossed his face. 

"Come," he sdid, addressing Sir Palemedes, 
"you vnll not commence your duties to-day. 
Attend me at the levee, ^^ 

The chamberlain hurried to open the door, and 
the King passed out to his expectant court. 
4 
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Chapter V 

*THE PRINCESS FINDS HER EQUERRY 

AMUSING" 

"My dear Constantine, I am convinced he de- 
tests us! It is the most amusing thing in the 
world. He is so respectful, so conscientious, so 
eminently desirous of acquitting himself of his 
duty or dying — and oh, so unutterably bored by 
the whole affair, poor boy!'' 

She broke into soft laughter. 

*Well, tame him, tame him; I do not choose he 
should detest us. What is he here for? It was 
your suggestion." 

"I crave pardon. I merely suggested your 
Majesty would do well to keep him in sight. I 
think so still, but your Majesty is flying off to 
Zinnia, and leaving an herculean task to me." 

* Woman's wit will compass it better than man's 
strength. I have no doubt before my return you 
will have a model equerry." 

**0h! no doubt! He is all that can be desired 
in the matter of duty." 

**Well, model courtier, fop, what you will. A 
good man spoiled, at all events," said the King, 
impatiently. 
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"You are very tincomplimentary, Constantine,'' 
returned the princess, pouting. 

"Do you never get tired of sugar, you spoiled 
child?" he remonstrated, pulling a stray curl. 

"Never!" Emphatically adding with an arch 
smile: "moreover, the lemon was offered to my 
poor gentlemen." 

"And they dislike lemon as much as truth ! For 
it is truth, Cynthia, and you know it. Arran- 
court with all his stiflBbess and unready wit and 
uncompromising honesty is worth a dozen of your 
flippant, witty, gay gentlemen, whose most seri- 
ous business in life is the turning of a neat phrase 
or the rime of a sonnet. Is it not true, my 
sister?" 

But Cynthia drew herself up with dignity. "It 
is not true, and moreover, it is very disagreeable. 
Sir Palemedes is amusing for a change, but if they 
were all like that I should die of ennui." 

"Incorrigible," laughed her brother. "Then 
spoil him if you will, and can, for stay he must. 
And now what message for the crown-prince?" 

"None at all," she returned decidedly; "the few 
poor speeches that occur to me must be reserved 
for the time w^hen I can not avoid sending them." 

She sighed profoundly. 

"My dear sister," said the King gravely, "if I 
thought that was a time you would prefer avoid- 
ing, I " 

But she interposed with a smile inviting a ca^ 

ress. 
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**0h, Constantine! don't, don't be so serious! 
How could I wish to avoid a marriage with so 
estimable and delightful a man?" 

**You have not seen him since you were a child." 

**You say he is so; besides, think of his name — 
it is so charming — Ferdinand Alexander Octavius. 
Ferdinand is so pretty!" She shut her eyes as if 
in rapture. 

**0h, go and play, you ridiculous child!" cried 
the King, desperate, but laughing; "and for heav- 
en's sake try to pretend you have reached years 
of discretion while I'm away. Think of the chan- 
cellor! Think of the duchess!" 

"It's no case of pretending!" she murmured 
mournfully. 

"It surpasses even your imagination to suppose 
it? Cynthia, I have been talking seriously with 
the duchess." 

She opened her eyes. "What about? I'm sure 
all my ladies are very good. Did she ask you to 
scold any one?" 

"Yes." 

"Who?" 

"Her Highness Princess Cynthia." 

"Scold me, then." 

"You do not want to know why?" 

"Not in the sUghtest. The duchess is a dear in 
Malbrun, but she does not understand Brambria." 

"So I told her." 

"Dear Constantine!" 

"But, Cynthia, all the same, try to be a little 
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more prudent, and remember I absolutely forbid 
one thing." 

"Yes, sire?'' 

"You are not to go about unattended. Gareth 
is not sufficient protection. Oh, I know the peas- 
ant folk adore you — ^but accidents happen. Once 
for all, you must not go about alone. You have 
your escort and an equerry ; use them, And now 
I must go, my sister '* 

"Really!'' 

"Look; every one is waiting." 

"It is good for them. I am coming to see you 
start." 

"That is not etiquette, Cynthia." 

She swept himacourtsey. "I beg your Majesty's 
pardon. Who rules in Brambria?" 

"Your charming self undoubtedly, but " 

"But — ^my charming self decrees that whatever 
my charming self wishes to do is at once the most 
correct, the most desirable, the most becoming, 
and the only etiquette existing. Come!" 

He yielded the point naturally. 

She went down the staircase leaning on his 
arm, smiling up in his face and talking utter non- 
sense, oblivious of solemn-faced men-at-arms and 
the attendants standing on either side of the great 
steps. The gentlemen who were to accompany 
the King were standing ready by their horses in 
the courtyard. 

The ladies and gentlemen of the princess' suite 
stood round in respectfiil silence. 
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The soldiers stood at« attention. 

Every one looked grave. 

But the princess was chattering gaily, tho she 
undoubtedly was the only one who felt a gen- 
uine regret at the King's departure, a sensibility 
which she was most anxious should not be sus- 
pected. 

Sir Palemedes, who was standing on the steps, 
heard her voice, and the music of it made him 
deaf to all else, as was ever the way when he 
was not actually confronted with her personality, 
which, he told himself three times a day, was 
false and heartless and shallow and flippant, as 
it was beautiful. But he heard her silvery laugh- 
ter, and said to himself, "She cares, at least, for 
the King, or she would not fear to appear dis- 
tressed.'' 

They came out, and every one courtsied and 
bowed and saluted, and the King ran down the 
steps after kissing his royal sister's hand, but 
with every step she had some foolish little speech 
to make or some saucy jest to toss him, and 
w^hen he had swung himself into the saddle, she 
ran down and caught a rose from her dress. 

**A talisman, Constantine — ^for remembrance. 
Farewell!" 

He stuck the rose in his coat and swore it was 
unneeded, and then rode off across the great court 
and through the gates. 

The princess stood tapping her foot on the 
step. 
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"If I had but thought," she said half aloud, 
**I might have ridden as far as Ponthaus with 
him." 

"It is possible even now," said the quiet voice 
of her equerry. 

She looked at him vaguely. 

"Nothing is ready," she sighed. 

He looked at her dress. 

"The horses are ready," he said in a low voice; 
"they can be by the eastern gate in five minutes. 
If your Highness could hasten we might overtake 
the King." 

Her face broke into smiles. "Really? Yes, in 
five minutes then ! At the eastern gate. But say 
nothing ! I do not want my escort, he will delay 
us." 

She put her finger wamingly to her lips, her eyes 
dancing with pleasure, and ran oflT. 

Sir Palemedes summoned a groom who was 
waiting below, gave a brief order, and then made 
his vsray through the great hall, across the music- 
room, down a corridor, and so out into a small 
walled-in garden that w^ent by the name of 
Queen's Pleasance. 

It was but Uttle fi-equented by the court, and 
its flowers grew and bloomed, and basked and 
faded unnoticed ; only Sir Palemedes found out it 
had charms of its own and spent some idle hours 
there. The princess' private apartments over- 
looked it, and it was therefore within easy sum- 
mons in case of need. 
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At the far comer of the garden was a small 
gate which went by the name of the Eastern 
Postern, leading to a long chestnut avenue, an 
old approach to the palace, now disused, and even 
less frequented than the garden itself. 

Hither Sir Palemedes hastened his steps, and 
here also there arrived within a minute or two a 
groom and two horses. The man looked inquir- 
ingly at him. 

**Be here in an hour's time again," he said, as 
he walked round the princess' horse examining 
each strap and buckle minutely. Before he had 
finished his inspection the gate opened again, and 
the princess stepped out from the sunshine into 
the shade where they stood. 

"Have I not been quick?" she said gaily. She 
wore the green habit he had seen before. **OhI 
let us be off. I fear we shall be too late." 

He mounted her lightly, and she was half-way 
down the avenue before he sprang to his own 
saddle. 

**How came you to think to imagine I should 
wish it?" she questioned, turning her head as his 
horse's feet slackened to the pace of her steed. 

"A groom could carry out your Highness' 
commands. It is surely the place of your equerry 
to anticipate them." 

**It might never have entered my head." 

**Then the horses would have returned. That's 
all, madam." 

**And your trouble have been wasted." 
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"Madant, I was dealing with possibilities, not 
probabilities." 

**In dealing with the whims of a mere 
woman!*' 

**Your pardon, the fancies of a princess/' 

**You consider that an amendment?" 

**Itwas intended so, your Highness." He spoke 
stiffly and without looking at her; they rode on 
in silence. 

"Then I must not thank you for what is merely 
your duty, Sir Palemedes. The duty covers a 
wider margin than I imagined. I hardly know 
how^ I have existed without an equerry all these 
years. The chancellor has blotted out many of 
his transgressions." 

If the equerry failed to follow her meaning he 
also failed to inquire concerning it. Apparently 
he had not yet learned that it was his primary 
duty to entertain her. 

"Which way?" she demanded, as the cross roads 
came in sight. 

"To the right, madam. If we go up the hill, 
and over the common and down Shiemhilt Side, 
we ought to intercept them before they cross the 
river." 

"That is well thought of, but the Side is steep 
ground." 

"Maras is sure-footed, if less swift than Rame- 
ses," said the equerry, glancing at her horse. 

"Oh, estimable lord chancellor! — but now I 
think of it I have promised to be present at the 
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reading of a new play at five o'clock ! See what 
you have led me into, sir! I shall break my 
word !" 

The horses had of their own accomit fallen into 
a walk, for the hill was steep. 

At the princess' words Sir Palemedes looked up 
quickly. 

"If you will return, madam " he began. 

**Sir!'' she hastened her horse, and he fell a pace 
behind, but his face was grave and he looked 
thoughtfiilly at the sUght figure ahead. 

**Madam," he said, riding up level with her, 
**I think if your Highness will be content to leave 
the King by Shiemhilt, and would trust to my 
guidance, you might yet return in time for your 
appointment,'' — "promise" had been on his lips 
but he altered it. 

She looked up at him with some surprise, 
startled a little by his serious tone. 

Why should he care whether she kept the ap- 
pointment or not? In truth, it was but a halt 
promise, a mere idle suggestion, yet she would 
not confess as much to him now. 

"He can read it another day," she said indif- 
ferently. 

"There are plenty of other days, of course," he 
echoed in a low voice. Without looking she was 
aware his expression had altered. 

"Then it does not matter, does it?" 

The horses breathed hard: the way was steep. 
Sir Palemedes bent forward to alter a buckle. 
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"I asked you a question, sir/' she said, looking 
round. 

"Your pardon, madam ; I thought you answered 
it yourself." 

"Does it matter whether or no I am back at 
the palace at five o'clock to hear an indifferent 
author read a still more indifferent play?" 

And a direct answer could be avoided, even pret- 
tily avoided. 

Sir Palemedes was quite aware of it, but he did 
not choose to make it. He replied with a mono- 
syllabic "Yes." 

"It is good for people to be disappointed," she 
said, with chin in air, "and, sir, an opinion with- 
out a reason is a wing without a bird." 

"Then, madam, it seems to me to be a matter 
of neither author nor play, but of your Highness' 
promise." 

She was furiously angry, but she had the good 
sense and justice to recognize she had brought it 
on herself. How dare he call her to account, or 
profess any other standard than her own? It 
was preposterous and merited severe rebuke. Un- 
fortunately she could think of nothing more dig- 
nified than silence. 

They crossed the open land, and at the edge 
of Shiemhilt Side he rode up to her again. 

"Let me go first, madam," he said quietly. 
"Maras will go safely if you give him rein." 

The green turf was sKppery from long drought. 
His own horse slipped and slithered, hking the way 
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ill, but Maras came down without trouble. Oc- 
casionally the young equerry looked back with 
a caution of bad ground or slower pace ; but once 
they, were down, only a meadow intersected by 
a winding stream separated them from the road 
along which the King must pass. 

And on the road the sun glinted on steel, and 
a patch of color showed itself through a little 
cloud of dust. 

"We are in time,'* said Palemedes half aloud. 

The King was riding in front, thinking per- 
, chance he was a fool to be riding at all on such a 
day, or that the invitation was strangely oppor- 
tune, or that Brambria would be a dull posses- 
sion when Zinnia si^tched its brightest ornament 
for her own crown, or thinking, maybe, of all three 
things together, when two horses jumped the low 
bank about a hundred yards ahead, and he saw 
that same bright ornament of his court, his mad- 
cap, light-hearted, and altogether charming sister, 
gaily waving her handkerchief. 

He was pleased, of course, tho he scolded 
her finely, and maybe might have scolded Sir 
Palemedes likewise, but she interposed, declaring 
she had not come to be treated Uke a naughty 
child, but to say **i4(iieu'' again because she hadfor- 
gotten to add an ^^Aurevoiry^^ and to see if her talis- 
man was safe, and more fooKshness of that sort. 

Sir Palemedes fell back to ride with Lord Or- 
senna, who had proved a very good friend in the 
first few difficult days of court life. 
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"Your post is no sinecure/' he remarked kindly, 
noting the equerry's grave face; "but it is only 
fair to warn you half a dozen men would give 
their whole substance to secure it." 

"And any one of them better fitted than myself," 
was the despondent reply, concluded with a very 
genuine sigh. 

"To which statement I have the discretion to 
answer nothing," laughed the other; "but truly, 
Arrancourt, I see your heart is not in it, and 
perhaps that is all the better for your head," he 
added significantly. 

To which Sir Palemedes, in his turn, held his 
tongue, and his well-wisher continued: 

"Make friends, Arrancourt; they are all willing 
and ready." 

"Because the King is pleased to smile on 
me. 

"Tut-tut! That won't do at your age, lad," 
He looked at him searchingly, and Arrancourt 
colored. 

"It was ill said ; but, my lord, you know it is 
true. I do not understand the life. I dare say 
the fault is mine, but we are what we have been 
trained to be — and in my case that was not a 
courtier. Sir Floridas is a brave gentleman, and 
a good huntsman to boot, yet to hear him talk 
one would say he cared more for the cut of a 
hunting suit than for the quality of his hotmds. 
It is only the fashion, but it is one I find diflicult 
to learn." 
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**How did you settle matters with OUenard?" 
asked the older man abruptly. 

"We did not settle them at all," disconsolately. 

**He apologized? Your pardon, it is not mere 
curiosity." 

Sir Palemedes shifted his reins uneasily. 

**I would have preferred it otherwise. One does 
not care to be protected from insult by one's 
name. Lord Orsenna, do me a favor — ^persuade 
the King to give me a commission with my 
brother." 

"1*11 do my best, but I can not bid you hope. 

There " he nodded his head toward the two 

riding ahead, "there is the only being at court 
who can persuade the King to cancel his own 
decree." 

At that moment the cavalcade came to a stand 
on the bridge by Shiemhilt, the King and his 
sister having stopped and turned. 

"Sir Palemedes," said the King pleasantly, "I 
confide my sister to your charge. I fear it is vain 
to hope it will be an easy one, but I have con- 
fidence it will be well performed. Au revoir, 
madam, and remember what I told you." 

The Princess reined her horse back and her 
equerry followed suit. 

The King and his gentlemen bowed to her as 
they swept by, and when the comer of the road 
hid them she turned to Sir Palemedes with a lit- 
tle color in her cheek and a demure smile. 

"I trust to your guidance, sir." 
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And the Palemedes whose eyes met hers was the 
Palemedes of the long glade and the golden sun- 
shine of an afternoon of a month ago. 

He led her by wood, and across brook and 
fence, for he knew no obstacle would daunt her, 
and when there was easy going he rode up by 
her and spoke with hat in hand, and a fine cour- 
tesy that gave her a thrill of pleasure. 

"Madam, I angered you just now, and I confess 
with reason; I could only say what seemed to 
me the truth, since you questioned me, but I 
might have said it more courteously. I ask your 
pardon." 

"It is granted!" She extended her hand. He 
touched it, and bowed low in the saddle. 

"But, sir," she continued, with a winning smile, 
"if you must always answer me with a truth, 
dress her daintily, please. I shall be charmed to 
make her acquaintance, but she is a trifle stem 
for Brambria." 

He regarded her a little doubtfully, and then 
laughed in spite of himself. 

"Madam, I am very ignorant! If you will have 
a little patience with me, I will do my best to 
learn, but I have been used to somewhat stem 
companions all my life till now." 

"Ah, yes! I am so sorry." She spoke quite 
seriously. "I have heard your life has been quiet 
and perhai)s even a little sad. You must make 
up for lost time, my lord. We, my brother and 
I, wish you to be happy here." 
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He was so wholly uniised to a woman's kindly 
sympathy that it touched him. Did she really 
care? Her voice spoke deeper than her words. 

"I should be more than ungrateful were I not 
content, and I thank you, madam," he said half 
shyly. 

But in truth he was delightfully fresh, this boy 
she had pitied ! She was more than amused, she 
was a little interested, only it was impossible for 
her to remain serious long. She challenged him to 
race her across the stretch of level turf before 
them, and he had discretion enough to let her win, 
just as he might have humored Henry w^hen he 
was a child and they played together. 

As he helped her from the saddle by the Eastern 
Gate the great clock struck five. 

**The least you can do," she said demurely, as 
the groom led off the horses, "after curtailing my 
ride, is to share my task and come and listen to 
the play." 

Which it must be confessed was a somewhat 
heavy penalty for his offense. 
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Chapter VI 
"A COMPLIMENT CLASS" 

* 

Lord Orsenna had not spoken at random when 
he warned Sir Palemedes his post was an envied 
one. Not a Uttle jealousy was roused by the 
interest her Royal Highness evidently took in the 
newcomer. 

In his simpUcity and honesty of mind Sir Palem- 
edes himself might well have failed to discover 
the fact, for the most conspicuous malcontents 
were civil to his face, and held out the right hand 
of friendship; they had too strong a regard for 
their own fortunes to fall out with fortune's 
favorite. Still, this did not prevent them divul- 
ging their real sentiments to each other, and a few 
of the hardiest among them had gone so far as to 
hint to her Royal Highness that a knowledge of 
court etiquette and court urbanity was after all 
not incompatible with the much-coveted office of 
equerry to the Princess Cynthia. 

The princess only laughed. She was perfectly 
aware of the existing discontent. It amused her 
just as did her equerry's sincere effiDrts to perform 
his duty, and his serious outlook on life. It was 
something new; a pleasing Uttle ripple on the 
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placid waters of her pleasant irresponsible life, 
and she could not be expected to read what the 
ripples foreshadowed. 

Sir Floridas was perhaps the only gentleman 
who was quite tmconcemed by the new appoint- 
ment. He did not desire it for himself, and his 
position at court was too well established to be 
affected by the passing favorite of the hour. He 
had Uved at court and in the princess's vicinity 
too long not to be aware of the mutability of 
court favor. 

Besides which he really liked the young lord of 
Arrancourt; he recognized he was of a different 
make from the young gallants around, and was 
a little too good, or perhaps too honest, for the 
careless, idle life of which he, Floridas, was at 
once the center and the type. 

So when a certain little matter betw^een the 
princess and young Evontaille came to his knowl- 
edge, he felt a thrill of indignation that was sur- 
prisingly genuine, and had no hesitation in de- 
termining his course of action. 

"Her Highness will hold a compliment class 
this afternoon,'' announced Gareth, the princess' 
youngest page and courtier. 

"We are certainly growing rusty," said one. 

"I'm in a better mood to rime than to speak," 
grumbled another. 

"And I," whispered a third in the ear of a 

charming lady-in-waiting, "want no tutor but 

your smile." 
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"Do you not think the impromptu compKment 
lacks grace of form?*' drawled Evontaille to Sir 
Palemedes. 

"But if it were not impromptu, it would surely 
lack grace of heart," he answered, a little puzzled. 
"What is a compliment class?" 

It was Sir Floridas who offered an explanation 
with cjmical gravity. 

"Her Highness, rightly conjecturing that a 
man's fortune often depends upon his readiness 
of tongue, kindly conducts this examination of 
our w^its from time to time. She addresses vari- 
ous remarks to each, and the answer must take 
the form of a compliment, either to herself or to 
a lady indicated." 

"If he find none?" 

"Why then, sir, it remains for him to redress 
the old proverb that before beauty wit is dumb." 

"It sounds very difficult," sighed Sir Palemedes. 

"It is the only intellectual effort we are called 
upon to make. You can not expect to be always 
idle, you know." 

He linked his arm in the other's and drew him 
unnoticed out of earshot. Then he dropped his 
light tone and said rather gravely: 

"The truth is, Arrancourt, we are idle, and 
idleness breeds follies. You have as many enemies 
as friends here, and ifl tell you this game comes 
about to-day at the instigation of the former, I 
hope you will count me among the latter." 

"I do that in any case. You have proved it,. 
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more than once; but I do not understand you 



now." 



'^Idleness sometimes thinks she has the monop- 
oly of wit, and frankly, Arrancourt, you hold a 
position that not a few^ think themselves w^ell 
qualified to occupy, and these same would not 
be sorry to see you disconcerted before her High- 



ness.*' 



Sir Palemedes stopped short, faced him with a 
heightened color, and exclaimed impetuously; 

**Floridas, I must go back to school again and 
unlearn before I learn to understand this court 
and these gentlemen. It is a new idea to me to 
cancel a quarrel for the sake of a name, to pay 
compliments on command, to hope to win for- 
tune with my tongue rather than with my sw^ord, 
and plot for the discomfiture of a comrade by 
leaving him speechless before the mistress it is 
his duty to please." 

His eyes were ablaze with honest indignation, 
and the rough sarcasm in his tone touched Sir 
Floridas sharply, all the more that he felt there 
was justice in it. But the court had been his 
home, and its inhabitants his comrades, all his 
life. He was bound to defend them. 

** Perhaps we are less degenerate than you 
think," he said quickly. **Give us opportunity, 
and you will find we can qualify as swordsmen 
as Avell as courtiers, and a man is none the worse 
soldier for being able to address his mistress with 
courtesy." 
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"Courtesy should need no schoolmaster but the 
heart," persisted the other stoutly. "For the 
rest, I am willing to take your word ; but I think, 
sir, you and I could show a good face to their 
sixteen swords!'* 

He tossed back his head proudly. 

"That, sir," laughed his well-wisher, "should 
convince me her Highness is in no danger of los- 
ing her wager to-day." 

Sir Palemedes again came to a stand, and the 
other saw he had been indiscreet ; he put his hand 
on the boy's arm. 

"You must not take it amiss that her High- 
ness has confidence in your gallantry, Arran- 
court." 

"Has confidence? She has wagered on it?" he 
said half under his breath. 

"Yes, yes; I gr^tH^4t-is not very fair on you, 
but what will you have?" He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. "At least she pays you a compliment." 

"Yes, I suppose it is a compliment here," he 
returned hotly; "but I am too ignorant to appre- 
ciate it. What if she finds her confidence mis- 
placed?" 

"I do not think that will happen," said Sir 
Floridas a little dryly, "and I only warned you 
because I thought you might not be sufficiently 
interested to do your best." 

They were at that moment again summoned 
by another page, who warned them th^ class was 
assembled. Sir Palemedes followed his friend in a 
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state of mind between hot indignation and impa- 
tient despair with himself, the life, and her Royal 
Highness. 

By what right did this princess he was bound 
to serve dare to subject him all unknowingly to a 
test in w^hich failure would leave him to the scorn 
of these fine gentlemen of the court! He was 
almost a stranger there. He had come by no will 
of his own, he had barely learned the alphabet of 
their speech, and she had wagered on his wit as 
if he were some wild creature trapped and ex- 
hibited for amusement. His boyish pride rebelled 
at the thought; it was not only unfair, it was 
inexcusably ungenerous. He might so easily have 
failed from want of care, but not now! No — ^it 
was his duty to see that she lost no wager on 
his account, suffered no mortification, how^ever 
deserved, that he could avert. 

It was in no placid frame of mind he joined the 
little group of gentlemen standing before her 
Royal Highness in a shaded amphitheater of green 
turf by the banks of the rushing river. 

The princess occupied a gilded chair, and her 
ladies w^ere ranged on either side of her. Gareth 
sat at her feet to listen, and learn and frame in his 
precocious little head neatly turned phrases that 
had at least the merit of sincerity. He was only 
eleven, but he already showed an aptitude for 
his calling that did credit to the forcing-house 
under which his budding childhood had been 
cherished. 
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The princess assumed a dignified air, and ad- 
dressed her class as follows: 

"Gentlemen, you are all candidates for the hand 
of Fortune, and Fortune, as you are aware, 
smiles on those w^ho woo her with the best ad- 
dress. It is, therefore, entirely for your own 
benefit that I hold to-day an examination on 
your proficiency in the art of pohte phraseology. 
From those who have already obtained their 
degree we look for apt example, but beginners 
will be judged rather by the intent than the form, 
which is perfected only by practise. Sir Floridas, 
are you aware you are late?" 

"Madam," he said, with a low bow, "do not 
ask me to profess repentance for a fault that has 
won me a word, even of displeasure." 

The princess smiled and nodded. It escaped 
some that the examination had commenced, but 
she appreciated her senior courtier's unobtrusive 
method and knew a Uttle well-merited reproof for 
late neglect was intended. She held out her hand. 

"I am less penitent than ever," he whispered, as 
he respectfiiUy saluted it. 

"Renari." She addressed with the sweetest of 
smiles a pretty fair-haired boy. "The pink rose I 
took the trouble to show you yesterday has been 
picked." 

"Madam," he stammered, blushing pink himself, 
"we do not leave the symbol of our happiest 
hour to be the property of every eye." 

A little murmur of approval went round. The 
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princess smiled encouragingly, "Very good, sir, 
you qualify.'* 

The next two passed muster for readiness if not 
for originality. 

' The fifth maneuvered a somewhat heavy compli- 
ment with skill, but the mechanism was apparent. 

Now it was Evontaille's turn. 

The Princess's eyes wandered slowly from him to 
Sir Palemedes. 

**I dare to affirm, sir,*' she said, "that a certain 
ornament we spoke of lately is in a fair way to 
change owners." 

**It would be the worse compliment to your 
Highness to doubt it," he replied boldly; "even a 
meadow pond reflects the moonUght." 

She waved her hand, ill-pleased, but the subject 
was too subtle for general comprehension and 
escaped notice. 

She greeted the next young man with an entire 
change of manner, and glanced down the row of 
demure maidens to her left, with mischief in her 
eye. 

Then she took up some paper. 

"Lord Cyprian," she said severely, "some very 
creditable verses have reached me, but among 
them one in praise of *Blue eyes/ How is that?" 
She raised her own glorious gray eyes to his. 

He was for the moment abashed, for the error 
was manifest, but his recovery was creditable. 

"Your Highness," he said firmly, "one may with 
justice praise the color of the fairest flower on 
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earth even in the face of the sun, whose rays we 
may not analyze, and by whose light both flower 
and poet live/' 

"Your pardon is won," she said gaily; "but 
since the verses w^ere not meant for me I must be 
at the trouble of handing them over for their 
perusal by the first blue eyes I meet." 

"That trouble, madam, would be adequate 
punishment for my error." 

She laughed outright and handed him the verses. 

The next was a dark, grave-looking young man, 
one of the few who, representing, Uke Sir Palem- 
edes, the head of a noble family, were privileged 
to wear the colors of their house. The royal 
blue of Count Henry of Mardieu was only a 
degree less famous than the black and flame of the 
house of Arrancourt. 

"Count," said the princess a little coldly, "I 
hear you have accepted the command that has 
been oflfered you for next year. Why did you not 
wait to ascertain my wishes?" 

"Because, madam," he answered gravely, "I 
knew beforehand my King's sister would be the 
first to bid me go when his Majesty claimed 
me." 

And every one decided he had failed conspicu- 
ously, and no one was surprised; the count had 
no renown as the maker of dainty phrases. But 
apparently the princess thought otherwise; her 
somew^hat severe air softened, and she smiled on 

him. 
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**Do you consider justice to be a compliment, 
count?** she asked a little reproachfully. 

**When we are just to you, madam, there is no 
room for mere compliments." 

She extended her hand, which was the mark of 
special favor and approval. 

**Thank you,'* she said very softly; **the honor 
of the day is yours." 

Sir Palemedes, who had listened to all with al- 
most painful attention, was a little surprised. 
He had not thought the count was a man to 
feign a sentiment he did not feel, and he was still 
too indignant and wrathful himself to do her 
Highness the justice just accorded her. As he 
looked at her, at her beauty, her dignity of the 
hour, her inexpressible grace and charm of man- 
ner, his anger burned within him. She was so 
lovely that in some subtle way he felt himself 
wronged that she should fall short of that ideal 
of womanhood of which he had sometimes 
dreamed. He was too inexperienced to separate 
the woman from the fantastic, artificial life in 
which she had enwrapped herself and which caused 
him such impatience. His suppressed nervous ex- 
citement at the test before him mounted minute 
by minute. He must not fail before these men, 
and yet if she put an impossible question? He 
did not yet know either his companions or her 
well enough to see how aptly she fitted each ques- 
tion to the candidate. 

From time to time the princess glanced at him. 
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She had very lightly and gaily wagered her silver 
buckle against Evontaille's jeweled clasp on her 
young equerry's readiness of w^it; yet, tho she 
had still no misgivings as to the result, she felt 
strangely reluctant to put him to the test. But 
at length there was no avoiding it, for no one 
else remained. He was standing near, evidently 
expectant, but successfully concealing his agita- 
tion. Evontaille also vsras close at hand. 

She leaned forward in her chair. 

"Sir Palemedes.'' 

He bowed to her coolly enough. 

**I have heard," she said slowly, playing with 
her fan, **that you once excused your want of 
curiosity in our court by saying you desired noth- 
ing better than what you had already seen of it. 
Have you altered your mind?'* 

In his present state of mind toward her she 
could hardly have done worse for herself than re- 
call to him their first meeting, when for a short 
hour she had seemed to him more beautiful, more 
desirable than his wildest dreams — and had de- 
ceived him even then. He did not stop even to 
think. The answer sprang to his lips, and tho he 
spoke calmly, her eyes fell before the indignation 
and anger in his. 

"Madam, since I have had the honor of being 
equerry to your Highness I have learned that what 
I had already seen was not worth the desiring." 

Every one looked up with pleased surprise. I 

The answer was given with a readiness and 
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gravity of address highly creditable in a begin- 
ner. The effect on the princess was much as if 
he had struck her. Her hands clenched on the 
carved arms of her chair, and a wave of color 
swept over her face, but training and her ready 
wit came to her rescue. Before repentance had 
rapped at his heart, which it did almost instantly, 
she had recovered and answ^ered him: 

**You have duly qualified, sir, if at the expense 
of your own character for faithfulness. Do you 
not agree, gentlemen?'' She looked round. 

**We are only competent to judge of outward 
form, madam," answered Evontaille, ** which 
leaves nothing to be desired. The matter is for 
your Highness' s consideration." 

**The matter, sir," replied the princess coldly, 
"likewise leaves nothing to be desired; but, sir," 
she added, with a gracious smile to Palemedes» 
who still waited, **I compliment you on present- 
ing your friend, this time in a truly royal dress." 

Her voice w^as as scornful as her smile w^as 
gracious, and it drowned Sir Palemedes' rising 
repentance. 

As she rose he rejoined his friend, who had lis- 
tened anxiously. 

* *I do not pretend to read what it is not my business 
to decipher," he said abruptly; "but, Arrancourt, 
if you have thrown down your glove, beware !" 

"On the contrary, I have taken it up." 

"The warning is equally appKcable," was the 

dry response. 
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Evontaille lingered near the princess, but she 
did not address him. 

"Your Highness has won?" he said. The note 
of interrogation in his voice angered her. 

"You seem to regret your wager, sir." 

"There you are wrong, madam. I pay gladly; 
it would be a poor satisfaction to learn you w^ere 
served by a brainless boy." 

As he spoke he unfastened the clasp from a rib- 
bon and presented it. 

She flashed the diamonds in the sunlight and 
admired its brilliance. 

"I will wear it to-night," she said graciously. 
"Now will you send Gareth to me?" 

The dismissal could not be ignored, and he left 
her all unwillingly. 

She stood still, frowning, and tapping the 
ground with her foot. 

"He shall repent it!" she vowed, "and apolo- 
gize. It was unpardonable." And at that mo- 
ment Gareth raced across the ground to her, his 
face aflame with excitement. 

"Madam, Madam!" he cried, "there is a mes- 
senger arrived from the army. Despatches!" 

She forgot wager and wrong instantly ; no one 
but Gareth was by. She gathered up her gown 
and raced him to the palace. 

These courtiers were pretty playthings for her 
leisure hours, but war was one of the stern reali- 
ties of life. 
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"I LIKE YOU VERY MUCH" 

From six in the morning till six at night, and 
from then till six in the morning again, it was the 
duty of one of the young gentlemen of the prin- 
cess* suite to act as escort or bodyguard to her 
Royal Highness, and it was a post which de- 
manded the exercise of very great tact and dis- 
cretion, and furnished a reasonable excuse for 
their otherwise rather butterfly existence. 

The escort sat on her left at the table ; he must 
fulfil all her requests, reasonable or unreasonable ; 
he must act as her chamberlain, her secretary, her 
master of ceremonies during the day, and her 
guardian at night, stationed at the foot of the 
staircase leading to her apartments. He must be 
at hand when wanted without intruding himself 
on her notice, ready to come and go at her bid- 
ding, ready to amuse her or leave her, to con- 
ciliate the duchess, or invent fantastic games. 
No stranger could have admittance to her except 
through the medium of the escort, who was ex- 
pected to see nothing or no one disagreeable or 
dangerous come within her neighborhood. In 
short, the escort was responsible to the King 
during his twelve hours of duty for the well-being 
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of her Royal Highness. His Majesty had himself 
organized this service out of the readiest material 
to hand after some escapade of the \\rilful young 
lady, which had led her into personal danger. 

Jt was, of course, only in vogue at Brambria. 
In the capital, life was differently conducted. The 
post itself was often a mere empty form demand- 
ing nothing but ordinary courtesy and attention, 
but on occasions it became no sinecure. There 
were times when the princess required of her 
escort an adaptability of mind somewhat rare in 
masculine nature. 

However, the plan worked well enough till his 
Majesty was pleased to add an equerry to his 
sister's suite, w^hen matters became more compli- 
cated, for it had not been made clear that when 
the princess dismissed her escort she canceled his 
responsibility. 

Sir Floridas had the arranging of the various 
turns of duty, and behaved with creditable im- 
partiality when left to himself; but his tact and 
ingenuity were sorely taxed to keep the peace 
when her Royal Highness chose to issue her own 
orders. 

The evening of the compliment class episode he 
received a command so Uttle to his liking that he 
ventured on a remonstrance, to no purpose but to 
earn for himself a rebuke, and set off* to find Sir 
Palemedes with unusual reluctance. 

Sir Palemedes had received a letter from Henry 
with the despatches from the seat of war, and in 
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answering it, he \sras at some trouble to conceal 
from his brother how little his present life was to 
his liking. 

But Henry's eyes were clear, and he read both 
the trouble taken and the trouble concealed in the 
affectionate and welcome letter he eventually re- 
ceived. 

^^There is a riding party nearly every morning. 
Her Highness rides better than I imagined any 
woman could do, and is absolutely fearless. We 
have some excellent horses here. I brought Hector 
and Paon, and have besides for my own use a 
five-year-old gray that would rejoice your heart — 
etc., etc. Miss no chance of sending me a letter. 
You can not guess how welcome it is to hear even 
an echo of camp life, of fighting, and all those 
things we' used to talk of at Arrancourt. One 
does not talk of them here. We are peaceful folk 
and' the life is easy. When I think of you, of the 
long marches, the continual alertness, the bugle 
calls, no tent, rough fare, and the glorious un- 
certainty of to-morrow, I feel Fortune's favors are 
unequally distributed ! But win all you can from 
her, Henry, and come back to me rich with your 
spoils. What a day it will be when we count 
them over together at Arrancourt! All I ask is 
that you do not finish the war till I have had my 
chance, if Heaven and the King will be so good to 
me — ^but at present " 

Here Sir Floridas knocked and had to be ad- 
mitted, it must be owned with reluctance. 
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"I am come on duty," said the visitor noting 
his employment, and also observing with almost 
surprise how young and boyish he looked to-day, 
"and will not detain you. Balfore is absent to- 
night." 

Tne other appeared unenlightened. 

"It was his evening on duty," explained Sir 
Floridas. 

"I see !" Sir Palemedes constdted a list hanging 
on the wall. "Evontaille is on to-morrow; why 
not make them exchange?" 

"Impossible," sighed Sir Floridas mournfully. 

"You come next yourself." 

"She w^on't hear of it," still more mournfully. 

"She is far less likely to hear of me!" laughed 
the equerry. 

"On the contrary, she will hear of no one else, 
my dear fellow." 

Sir Palemedes rose and went to the window. 
The boyish look faded from his face. 

"I did my best, Arrancourt," said the other 
quietly. 

"I had no thought of blaming you, that w^ould 

be injustice indeed! Her Highness " he 

stopped. 

"Her Highness is at once the most charming 
and most exasperating of women ! Then you will 
replace Balfore. I'U delay you no longer." 

Whereupon he left, and Sir Palemedes, after a 
profound sigh, resumed his letter. 

So that evening, when the great clock chimed 
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six, Count Henry of Mardieu, looking round for 
the signal for his release, found Sir Palemedes 
waiting. 

"I thought it was Balfore," said the count, 
surprised. 

**It ought to be," returned the new escort dis- 
consolately; **I am sure I have no wish to usurp 
him." 

The other laughed and clapped him on the 
shotdder. 

* 'Fortune favors the blind! but, Arrancourt, 
you must have nearly exhausted her prizes — ^name, 
money, appearance, and favor! I wish you joy 
of the last. Here she is!" 

The princess came by, talking earnestly to the 
good old bishop ; but seeing the two waiting, she 
stopped. 

**Madam," said the count with a formal bow, 
"with your permission Sir Palemedes is on duty." 

It was the customary formula. She merely 
nodded to both, and the count, with^ another 
bow, went off. 

The princess continued her promenade wth the 
bishop. 

Sir Palemedes felt strangely disinclined to join 
the gay Uttle groups who were talking and laugh- 
ing together at the other end of the room; he 
strolled to an open window and looked at the 
rising moon, blushing red as she swiftly climbed 
the heavens. 

He thought of Henry, the busy camp, the watch- 
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fires, the glint and clang of steel, the sounds of 
bugle and men's voices, and presently this faded 
and a great wave of homesickness swept over 
him. 

The same moon was rising over the sea of for- 
est behind Arrancourt castle. Arrancourt! the 
grim old pile where his nineteen years of life had 
been passed, where every stone was a friend and 
every tree a familiar form. Arrancourt, with its 
legends, its memories that peopled the silent 
rooms and deserted corridors, its grass-grown 
walks, its sunny courts, the little dim chapel, and 
Father Ambrose before the altar. 

All these thoughts, that had been ruthlessly 
repressed till now, thrust themselves upon him, 
falling over each other in their haste, and calling 
for notice. Arrancourt w^as his home, and he 
loved it; how well, he only learned in that mo- 
ment. 

The flowered terraces before him were blotted 
out in a mist. There was a keen physical pain at 
his heart that must be conquered. He set his 
teeth hard, and sought to drive back those truant 
thoughts to some far-off comer in his brain where 
prudence might keep better watch in future. Lit- 
tle by Uttle the Hght and color and the hum of 
conversation came back. He gave a quick, impa- 
tient sigh and, looking up, perceived the princess 
was seated near him. Whether she had been 
watching him or not, she was now gazing ab- 
sently out of the window. He was leaning care- 
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lessly against the mullion, but pulled himself up 
to a respectful attitude with the quick motion of 
a well-drilled soldier, displeasing her Highness 
thereby, if he had but known it. 

**I am disinchned for cards or music to-night," 
she remarked abruptly; **after dinner I shall w^alk 
in the garden." 

Her escort bowed, but he had not the slightest 
inclination to talk. 

**We received very good news from the army 
this evening," continued the princess. **I trust, 
sir, your brother took advantage of the despatch 
to report his weU-being to you." 

**He told me all was going well and that Plutria 
should be ours before a week, madam." 

*^No more of himself?" 

**He spoke of his new life with enthusiasm, and 
has dreams for the future. He seems well," added 
Sir Palemedes, a little surprised at her interest in 
the subject. 

**Then he did not tell you," she said quietly, 
**that he captured a flag under the very walls of 
Plutria and rescued his captain from the enemy." 
Her voice was soft and full of feeling, but she was 
careful not to look at him. 

**Madam," he stammered, **he said nothing of 
this" ; and then he stopped and questioned with 
a look. 

**Let us go outside; it is hot here," said the 
princess, rising and stepping through the open 
window. He followed her. 
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'^Nevertheless it is true/' she continued, keeping 
a httle in advance, **tho it must not be offi- 
cially known till the King has received the de- 
spatches I sent on to him. The general tells the 
story himself. There was an advance earthwork 
before one gate. Your brother's commander 
stormed it with a handful of men ; they were re- 
pulsed and he fell, and the enemy replanted their 
flag. This w^as too much for your brother; he 
made another attempt with his men and suc- 
ceeded, and brought away the flag and his cap- 
tain. It was most gallantly done." 

Indeed, her eyes sparkled with the telling. 

"I knew^ he would prove w^orthy," said Sir Pa- 
lemedes in a voice that shook. 

"And therefore, sir," she said swiftly and gra- 
ciously, * *if I offer you congratulations, you must not 
imagine your brother's behavior is unexpected." 

Wherein she proved herself mistress in the art 
she professed to teach. 

Sir Palemedes was genuinely touched by her 
gracious manner and the consideration she had 
shown, and he thanked her with a ring in his 
voice that was pleasant to her ears. 

At dinner the bishop was seated on her right, 
on the far side of the King's vacant chair, which 
was pushed a little back in order that he might 
be within easy earshot of her Highness. She ad- 
dressed most of her conversation to him, leaving 
Sir Palemedes to his own pleasant thoughts ; and 
the poor fellow, amid all the pride and deUght 
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her tidings had occasioned, was conscious of a 
throb of envy. Not that he would have robbed 
his brother of one iota of his success, but he 
thirsted to be with him and with his own sword 
to carve out glory for himself. 

One or another of the younger pages vsraited 
on the princess through dinner, with the excep- 
tion of the wine service, which fell to the lot of 
the escort for the evening. 

The princess was accustomed to take plain 
water till near the end of dinner, when there was 
a Uttle pause, and her escort filled her glass, 
whereupon she announced, '^Gentlemen, the King !" 
and drank to him; the same ceremony being ob- 
served whether he was present or absent, for 
Brambria was the princess' own residence, and 
the King, when residing there, was for the time 
the guest of his sister. This evening the escort 
was so absent-minded that Gareth, who chanced 
to be serving, had to recall him to his duty. 
He sprang up, filled the golden cup, and presented 
it. A slight pause hung round the table. The 
princess looked round, gave a little bow toward 
her brother's chair, and raised the cup. 

'^Gentlemen, the King!'' 

**The King!" echoed the guests, and thereupon 
drained their glasses; but the princess merely 
sipped hers. She turned to her young equerry, 
leaning a Httle toward him. 

**Sir Palemedes," she said very softly, "to Henry 

of Arrancourt!" and she drank again. 
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No girl ever blushed with deeper pleasure over 
her first compliment than did Henry of Arran- 
court's brother at this, as he drank in answer. 

Sir Floridas had watched them, and not know- 
ing the occasion, was a little mystified and also 
ill-pleased. 

**She'll win," he thought, "and if she makes 
him apologize he is hers, and if I'm not mistaken 
she'll bum her fingers. Cynthia, you are the dear- 
est woman on earth, but you are a fool." 

Sir Floridas had at least opportunity for know- 
ing, for he had been her playmate from the cradle 
upward, and it was a significant fact that if 
he cherished no illusions concerning her, she still 
remained to him the dearest woman on earth. 

The princess was true to her word. The moon- 
light vvras more attractive than the amusements 
in-doors, but she waited till every one had set- 
tled themselves to some pleasure or another be- 
fore slipping out attended by a very sleepy little 
page and her forewarned escort. No one appeared 
to notice her absence, 'each thinking she favored 
the other's pursuits, except Sir Floridas, who 
kept his knowledge to himself like a wise man, 
evading the duchess's not very searching ques- 
tions. 

"You ought to be in bed, Gareth," she said 
suddenly when they had walked once the length 
of the terrace, and dismissed him promptly. 

She leaned over the balustrades and looked into 
the dark swift river that sang noisily as it rushed 
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by, and was lost amid thick trees westward. 
Occasionally she looked up at her silent com- 
panion, and the mischief that was in her heart 
shone in her eyes, but it was too dark for him to 
see and take warning. She had by no means for- 
given him his speech of the afternoon or relin- 
qtdshed her purpose of making him confess his 
error. For the moment, indeed, she had allowed 
it all to slip into the background before the 
tremulous excitement of an heroic incident. The 
little episode had carried her, in spite of herself, 
outside this charmed existence. She was glad to 
have told him herself; she had felt genuinely moved 
on hearing of the younger Arrancourt's silence on 
his new-gained laurels, and her little gracious act 
at dinner was prompted by real kindliness toward 
both. But after, when she saw Sir Palemedes 
still so silently happy, so forgetful of all but this 
outside life which was not of Brambria, she re- 
membered his fault and decided he must be 
brought to understand the true relationship of 
things. Like many children spoilt and otherwise 
she was fond of examining the mechanism of her 
toys, and she was a little curious to know how 
her equerry wotdd conduct himself under her dis- 
pleasure. 

But of all this her unfortunate escort could 
guess nothing, therefore what followed was truly 
a thunder-clap. 

For presently she seemed to think she had 
waited long enough and turned and faced him. 
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"Well, sir," imperiously; **I have given you 
plenty of opportunities, are you not going to 
apologize?'' 

His amazement was so great that lie had no 
words, and she laughed outright and spoilt the 
effect. 

Still she recovered directly, for she was really 
angry and had no intention of letting him off". 

"It was unjustifiable, it was discourteous, it 
was outrageous!" she said hotly. 

And speaking so she roused his old antagonism ; 
moreover, he was not one to yield lightly. 

"Your Highness was at all events no loser," he 
answered coolly, and had the advantage of dis- 
concerting her. 

"Then you knew!" she cried. "Who told you?" 
Which was merely an idle question, he thought, 
not meriting reply, but to his surprise she re- 
peated it angrily. 

"Madam, that is surely beside the mark." 

"I think otherwise!" she returned haughtily, 
which of course did not alter matters. He leaned 
against the wall and looked at her. She had, he 
thought, much the appearance of a spoilt, impa- 
tient child. Besides, she had been in the wrong, 
and she ought to recognize it. Her rank did not 
entitle her to walk rough-shod over a man's 
amour propre, and then treat him as an offender 
when he resented it. In short. Sir Palemedes was 
not submissive by nature, so he reverted to her 
first demand and said quietly: 
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**Madam, if you, on your part, will own you 
were not justified in your action in placing me in 
such a position, I, for my part, shall be very 
ready to confess my words were ill chosen, and 
apologize." 

Had he been a little older, or had a little more 
experience of womankind, he would have apolo- 
gized first and exacted the concession afterward. 
But he was wofuUy ignorant of these things. 
He had been accustomed to act justly and to 
receive justice all his life, and he had no idea of 
one measure for a man and another for a woman. 
If the princess chose to meet him as an equal and 
claim, as a woman, what she might demand as 
his royal mistress, she must act fairly. As for 
her, she was simply so astonished that she was 
speechless. 

To be reminded one day of the sanctity of her 
w^ord and next to be told she owed an apology 
w^here she expected one, were events outside her 
previous range of experience. But that invaluable 
woman's instinct which is true as judgment and 
quicker than reason came to her rescue. 

"Sir,'' she said slowly — and the spoilt child dis- 
appeared instantly — **I might have commanded, as 
your mistress, what I contented myself with ask- 
ing for as your friend, had I not preferred to trust 
to the generosity of an Arrancourt, who have 
never included in their faults discourtesy to a 
woman." 

He was on his knees, metaphorically speaking, 
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in a minute. Many men wotdd have been so 
literally, but the Arrancourts did not kneel so 
readily. 

"Madam," he said humbly enough, "I ask your 
pardon; "I was in the wrong." 

"You confess it was discourteous?" 

"Yes." 

"Outrageous to disconcert me?" 

"Yes." 

"Unjustifiable?" 

But here he looked up. 

"I can not say that," he remonstrated; "I own 
what is just is not always necessary." 

"What! You were justified in hurting " but 

she stopped there. 

"Did I hurt you?" His voice was soft and full 
of wonder. 

"Does any one like to be disconcerted?" 

"No; that was exactly the point, madam." 

She saw her error, and a smile dawned on her 
lips. 

"I had such confidence in you," she murmured. 

He shook his head. "And all unknowingly I 
might have betrayed it ! Ah, madam, it was not 
fair!" 

"But it did hurt." She looked away, and her 
lip trembled a Uttle. 

He came nearer. 

"I am very sorry." 

And that was heartfelt and sincere, and all and 
more than she could have desired. 
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Thus the first half of Sir Floridas' prophecy 
came true, and it appeared likely to be fulfilled 
in its entirety, for having gained so much, her 
Highness had no mind to lose her advantage. 
She had, she felt, acquired a species of possession- 
ship over her young equerry, and it was a pos- 
session worth exploring. 

They wandered on across the river, down a 
long alley flanked with statues and trim juniper 
trees, and behind them the palace stood out white 
against a purple sky hke a jewel Ut with central 
fire. She turned to look at it, and, looking, sighed 
with pleasure. 

**Is it not beautiful? I am here only a few 
months in all the year, and yet it is the only 
place I call home.'' 

That was a new idea to him, and presented 
both the palace and its mistress in a fresh light. 

He was obliged to confess it was beautiful. 

**And it contains nothing but happy memories, 
which is the great point.'' 

**Then if it became the scene of anything dis- 
tasteful, sad or even tragic, would you cease to 
love it, madam?" he demanded incredulously, 
perceiving a difference betw^een them. 

^^Yes, exactly; I should hate it — ^but we need 
not suppose anything so horrid." 

**I should love Arrancourt no matter what hap- 
pened," he said half to himself, but she was not 
listening. 

"Sir Palemedes," she said suddenly, "since you 
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confess the place is beautiful, I must believe it is 
the residents which render life here so distasteful 
to you." 

She smiled at him over her fan, but he answered 
seriously : 

"Madam, if I have shown as much, I have re- 
quited his Majesty's kindness very ill.'' 

And now she laughed outright again, ^nd, seat- 
ing herself on a stone seat, invited him to do the 
same: 

"Confess, sir," she demanded, leaning back and 
regarding him with amusement, "that you most 
cordially detest — I do not say your King — ^but 
Constantine, the court, and the poor Princess 
Cynthia!" 

"Detest is a totally inadmissible word, madam." 

"We will say disKke." 

"May I ask what I have done?" he said a little 
wistfully. 

"You evade me, sir, and that is equivalent to 
a confession." 

He shook his head. "That would be a very 
unjust law." 

"But admit, anyway, you dislike court life." 

"I do not qtiite understand it yet, madam." 

"Your loyalty to the crown does not assume 
devotion to the wearer." 

"Devotion is surely the outcome of service," he 
said gravely. 

"And lastly," she concluded, laughing, "admit 
you dislike me exceedingly." 
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There was a little pause. He leaned forward, 
elbows on knee, chin in hand, watching her, and 
presently smiled a Uttle and flushed as was his 
way when a thought struck hard on the door of 
his heart. 

"On the contrary, madam," he said shyly, "I 
like you very much." 

Whereupon her laughter rang out again, soft 
and musical and most genuine. 

"You should add *on occasions,' " she cried 
gaily, "or my character for perception has gone. 
But do you know, sir" — she lapsed into gravity— 
"you are the first man who has ever told me he 
liked me." 

"Perhaps you have not before told any one 
that they disliked you." 

"The opportunity has not often occurred, I 
grant. So you own you like me on occasions?" 

"The addition is yours, madam." 

"Can you call it superfluous?" 

He hesitated. "No; it may stand if you will 
make another addition." 

"And that?" 

" 'Liked,' not *Uke.' " 

"You liked me on occasions?" She repeated it. 
"Is it an improvement?" 

"I think so," he said decidedly; "otherwise the 
'occasionally' must be abandoned." 

She appeared to give it consideration ; in reality 
she was considering the speaker. It struck her 
that truth, after all, was not ill-featured and that 
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a strictly truthful man was not necessarily a dis- 
agreeable companion; at all events he was full 
of surprises. 

"I think we shall be very good friends," she 
said suddenly, "if you will continue to forget you 
are pledged to a disagreeable duty." 

"It is not that it was disagreeable, but that 
I was not qualified to fill it," he explained hum- 
bly. 

"My brother is an excellent judge of character." 

He looked away quickly, for that awoke bitter 
memories in his heart. 

"Let us go back," said the princess, rising. 
"To-morrow is St. Cecilia's day; I shall ride in 
the afternoon." The thought was strangely pleas- 
ant to him, and, finding it so, he dropped a pace 
behind her, and told himself it was his duty to 
remember what a day before he had told himself 
it was his duty to forget. 
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The gray dawn stole softly up the sky ; out of 
darkness and mist strange shadowy forms loomed 
into being. One by one the stars put out their 
lamps, and presently day awoke with a rosy 
blush in the east and showed her heart of gold, 
transfiguring the cold severity of dawn with the 
colors of hope. Then the west once more re- 
gathered the clouds to her bosom, leaving the sky 
clear, fresh, and blue for the record of another 
day. 

But the dawn loitered in the silent palace, 
lingering about in the long vista of corridors and 
vast halls long after the world without was 
decked with blue and gold. 

The princess' stairway was shrouded in gray, 
and marble piUar and pictured wall crept slowly 
back to existence. 

Then through the high-pointed windows that 
lit the staircase a Kttle diamond of sunlight fell on 
the top step and slipped slowly and shyly down 
from stair to stair. 

The room where the escort kept guard looked 
out into a green-turfed courtyard, and the turf 
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was overlaid with fine cobwebs. Sir Palemedes, 
leaning on the window-sill, watched the sparkling 
dew-diamonds that reckless night had left to die 
before the sun's burning kisses. 

Below the window a rose-bush, bending beneath 
a weight of dew, swayed in the breeze with a soft 
sound, a sound which seemed to have an echo 
within so faint that Sir Palemedes rather felt than 
heard it; doubtless it was the curtain swaying. 
But the open door commanded the staircase, and 
the staircase was no longer gray and indistinct 
and empty. He started forward, and then stood 
still and held his breath. 

A vision of white and silver, the morning light 
crowning a dark head! She stood listening, her 
hand raised with a warning gesture half intended 
for her escort, half for Gareth, who had stopped 
on the top step to refasten his shoe. But Palem- 
edes saw only the Princess Cynthia standing 
there smiling at him, like a saint of old. She 
appeared to him so beautiful that a sob caught 
his breath and held him speechless, nevertheless 
he went out to her and, obeying her gesture, 
opened the great doors. 

All the sweet freshness of the morning rushed in 
to greet her, and she ran lightly down and out 
into the sunlight with extended hands. 

"Good morning, good morning ! Oh, the world 
is richer than I thought ! Look at the diamonds," 
she cried, with a cluld-like ecstasy of joy. "Is it 
always like this?" 
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"I have never seen it so before," said Sir Palem- 
edes almost in a -whisper. 

"When do you change guard?" she asked 
quickly. 

"At six, madam." 

"And now?" 

"It is half-past five." 

"Then all is well!" She gave a little sigh of 
relief and smiled and liodded to him. 

"You see," she continued confidentially, "I want 
to cut them myself, and I know Ollenard would 
be escort and he is not the least use in the world !" 
with a rueful shake of her head. 

"What are we to do?" he asked. 

"We are going to the Queen's Pleasance to 
gather lilies. It is a festival, you know." 

"Yes, I know." 

"And we must be quick; I promised Father 
Vincent to bring them by six o'clock." 

He led the way without waste of time, con- 
scious only that it was an event that befitted so 
sweet a morning and accorded with the waking 
visions of the night. 

As he flung open the gate leading to the garden 
a scent sweeter than incense was wafted to them. 
There they stood in the little sunny enclosure, 
long rows of stately white lilies shining in the 
sunlight, their white chalices glistening like frosted 
silver, while the other flowers still hung their 
heads with a wealth of tears. 

"Oh!" said the princess, and clasped her hands, 
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ind added softly, "they are keeping festival them- 
jelves, how dare I pick them?" 

Gareth stood by her, grave and preoccupied, 
ingering a big knife anxiously. He longed to use 
t himself, to slice the juicy green stems, and he 
;vas wondering whether Sir Palemedes would 
isurp this privilege as he had so many others 
:hat Gareth had always considered to be his own 
jpecial prerogative. But Sir Palemedes thought 
lothing of the lilies or their fate, he saw only the 
jirl in white crowned with an innocence and 
jlory that surpassed the flowers. 

''Your knife, Gareth,'' she cried, "we must not 
ivait." 

He gave it up with a sigh. She went slowly 
iown the path, looking critically at each tall 
stalk, but at last her selection was made. She 
eaned forward, slid her hand low down the green 
stem, and cut it. 

"Which would you prefer," she said softly, gaz- 
ng at the beautiftd trophy, "to Kve out your 
life here, unseen, unknown, or to be taken to 
ieck the King's court for one short day?" And 
inishing, she looked up at Sir Palemedes. 

"Let me live that day, tho it ends in death," he 
lalf whispered. 

The morning breeze floated by them with a sigh 
ind set the lilies swaying. For one moment their 
ryes met. His were smiling, and it was hers that 
iropped. 

"Father Vincent says," remarked Gareth, who 
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was making a frog jump over a stick, "that flow- 
ers are meant for the glory of God, and so they 
ought to deck His church." 

The princess ceased to smile, and regarded her 
lilies with a new gravity and tenderness. She 
picked another and gave both to Sir Palemedes 
to hold. 

**It is for the glory of God," she repeated as if 
the picking them caused her a pang. 

By and bye they exchanged parts ; she held the 
lilies, he cut them, and Gareth felt the hoUowness 
of court favor and returned to the frog. 

"I think," said Palemedes, pausing in his work, 
"that everything exists for the glory of God, 
whether we place it in a church or not." He 
looked at her inquiringly. 

"But they are not dedicated till they are cut," 
she objected. "It is like taking vows." 

"Perhaps, but yet, madam, it seems to me it 
is not the vows that draw us nearer heaven." 
And after a Uttle pause he went on in a quick 
earnest way that was amazing to his listener: 
"I am thinking of my sister. She has entered a 
convent, but she does not seem to me the nearer 
to God because of her veil. She was always 
so." 

"I think I understand you," she answered 
thoughtfully. "You mean the lihes can perform 
their oflSce here just as well as in church." 

He nodded and went on picking. 

"Now we have enough," she said decidedty. 
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"My arms are fiall; moreover, there is six o'clock 
striking." 

"And OUenard will be waiting, madam." 

"It will not hurt him. You must come with 
me." 

So they went down to the Uttle chapel by the 
river where the court regularly attended service 
by her Highness' command and listened to the 
preaching of the good old bishop, and praised his 
eloquence and his melodious voice and forgot his 
teaching promptly. 

"Tell me about your sister," said the princess 
as they went. 

He obeyed. "She is older than I — much older, 
and she looked after us both when we were small, 
Henry and I. She was so sweet and good that 
every one worshiped her — and then when — ^that 
is, events — a few years ago — made her decide to 
take the veil." 

"And you were sorry?" asked the princess, ig- 
noring his confusion over the date of that event 
w^hich doubtless concealed the reason of it. 

"Yes," he said simply. "I did not grudge her 
to Heaven, but Heaven seemed to me to be as 
near her at Arrancourt as in the convent." 

The princess looked at the lilies in her arms. 
Things beautiful awoke in her a rapture that 
transfigured her face and lent it a depth of ex- 
pression of which she herself was quite ignorant ; 
but Sir Palemedes, seeing it, drew breath again 
with wonder and awe as in that first meeting 
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in the forest glade, and the thing he had vowed 
to himself to remember was far away. 

The chapel door was closed, and when the 
princess opened it the cold air and silence within 
and the faint odor of incense seemed very far 
removed from the bright gaiety of the morning. 
It was quite empty save for Father Vincent, who 
was kneeling before the altar absorbed in his de- 
votions. Sir Palemedes and Gareth doflfed their 
caps and followed her up the aisle. 

She laid down her burden of flowers on the 
steps and knelt herself for a moment. The house 
of Sartresseur was nothing if not devout, and 
could ever adapt the mind to the occasion. 

Sir Palemedes, watching, felt heaven very near 
indeed, and upbraided his own harsh judgment of 
this sweet, adoring girl. 

"I thought her a woman without a soul," he 
sighed repentantly, **and instead she is a w^oman 
to be good for.*' 

Then Father Vincent took the flowers, bestowed 
a blessing on them, and they went out again to 
the sunshine and fresh air. 

And the princess saw a butterfly and chased it 
with Gareth, who might have caught it alone, 
but it escaped the two ; and then Palemedes had 
to catch a gold-fish that she might feel it sKp 
through her fingers into the water again. She 
showed him her little slippers wet with dew^ and 
laughed at his consternation. Such laughter! — 
sweet, bubbling, and musical, Kke a clear spring 
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of w^ater ^welling through golden sand. It mount- 
ed to his head and bewildered his heart so that 
the lilies lost their odor of sanctity and became 
fairy bells for a fairy wedding. 

She would go to gather raspberries in the wood 
at the back of the rose-garden, fancying they 
w^ould be the sw^eeter with dew on them. 

Sir Palemedes and Gareth gathered them while 
she stood in the path and talked nonsense, to 
which Palemedes responded, and all the wisdom 
of the world was of a feather weight's value in 
comparison. 

Presently he left Gareth to pick, and came and 
leaned over the gate beside her. 

She suddenly grew grave and serious, and sighed. 

"You are tired?" he asked anxiously. "You have 
begun your day too soon?" 

"Not at all; but I am troubled over a very 
serious matter." 

"If I can be of service " he began. 

"If you cotdd really be serious for five minutes 
you might help with your advice." 

"How can I help being serious if you are trou- 
bled," he said shyly. 

"That is very prettily said ! You shall be re- 
warded with my confidence, and I will abide by 
your advice. I am about to have a new habit, 
and I can not tell what color pleases me best. 
The duchess counsels mulberry." 

There was not the shadow of a smile on her 
£suce; she appeared anxious for his response. 
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"I am not of the duchess's advice," lie answered 
with a gravity matching her own. "I cotmsel 
green and silver with black trimming.'' 

**Yes, it is admirable, but unfortunately not 
new." 

"It can not be improved upon ; and, madam, you 
promised to abide by my advice." 

She shook her head. **You do not understand 
the pleasures of variety." 

**Yes, I do," he answered, looking straight in 
her eyes; **but I also understand the pleasure of 
memory." 

"Really?" A demure smile dimpled her mouth. 
"I thought. Sir Palemedes, some memories were 
not even desirable." 

"And at that he flushed. 

"There are some one would rather forget, but 
I hoped I was forgiven," he said in a low 
voice. 

"Must forgiveness include forgetfulness?" she in- 
sisted teasingly. 

"Please let it be so, princess." 

She relented and gave him some raspberries as 
a peace-offering. 

Seven o'clock struck. 

"Madam!" he cried with consternation, "Olle- 
nard has been waiting all this time!" 

She sighed regretfully, but returned. 

She and Gareth entered by the Kttle garden 
door that led into the Queen's Pleasance. She 
waved him good-by, and catching Gareth by the 
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hand ran lightly up the steps. At the top she 
paused and looked back. 

He was still standing watching her. 

"Sir Palemedes," she called softly, mischief 
dancing in her eyes. 

He came to her. 

She leaned a little back from Gareth and said 
softly : 

"Sir Palemedes, where is my black rosette?" 

Then she disappeared ; but he stood there like a 
man in a dream. 

The black rosette! 

It conjured up a wild vision of sunny glades, a 
long afternoon, a face that had haunted him day 
and night, a strange newness to life, a token, a lie ! 

It was so long ago that a sense of irreparable 
loss overwhelmed him. 

It was so short a time ago that surely he 
might step back and recover his old self. 

The ringing of a distant bell recalled him to 
himself with startling emphasis. Whatever might 
be irrevocably lost it behoved him to make the 
best of what was still his — and, meanwhile, 
Ollenard was waiting. 

Waiting with a very ill grace, too, and much 
curiosity, for it was against all precedent for the 
escort to be absent from his post at that hour; 
he was generally only too ready to hand it over 
to the newcomer. 

"I have usurped some of your turn," said Palem- 
edes, perhaps a trifle carelessly. 
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"I have not, however, left my post," retorted 
the other. 

It was impossible to mistake his meaning, and 
a quick answer rose to Sir Palemedes* lips. He 
checked it, however. The little white episode of 
the morning belonged to himself and the princess 
only. It was not a thing he could quarrel about. 
Moreover, he was not in any case at liberty to 
explain the princess' unusual fancy for an early 
morning excursion. 

He controlled himself sufficiently to answ^er with 
passable courtesy: 

"Had I known where I should be at six, I 
wotdd have left word." 

"The morning guard is generally exchanged 
here." 

"The escort, I take it, exists for her Highness* 
service, not as a guard for the palace." 

Ollenard gave an ironical little smile. He de- 
sired nothing better than to force the initiative on 
the favored equerry, and by no means compre- 
hending his coolness, thought the flame needed 
fuel, and said with marked emphasis: 

"Oh, of course, if it were her Highness' service! 
But you are unusually fortunate. Her Highness is 
not in the habit of issuing orders at six in the 
morning." 

This was too much for the most equable tem- 
pered of young men, and this one was far from 
being that. 

"You will be off duty to-night at six?" de- 
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manded Sir Palemedes, still in a short crisp voice ; 
but his eyes blazed with passion, and Ollenard, 
looking at him, realized the fuel had been un- 
necessary. 

''At six," he assented with assumed carelessness. 

"You will find me in the avenue beyond the 
Queen's Pleasance,'' said Sir Palemedes, abruptly 
turning on his heel. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL AFFAIR 

Duels were by no means uncommon occurrences 
in Brambria. Perhaps the easy, pleasant life did 
not afford enough outlet for the superfluous en- 
ergy of the young courtiers. The King, however, 
had set his face steadily against the custom, and 
there was an unwritten but stringent edict 
against dueling — an order which was often eva- 
ded. If tiie rumor of an encounter did happen to 
come to official ears, the delinquents w^ere both 
subjected to tw^enty-four hours' imprisonment, 
which generally had the effect of cooling their 
ardor. 

Sir Floridas, as senior courtier in her High- 
ness' suite, was held responsible for infringements 
of the peace — a responsibility which, it is to be 
feared, sat lightly on him, and he showed a mar- 
velous credulity respecting accidents. Perhaps 
he thought the pubUc peace better preserved by 
a Uttle judicial blindness. So when, late at night 
on the same day that her Highness had greeted 
the sunrise, Floridas encountered Ollenard with 
his arm in a sling, he refrained from questions, 
for Ollenard's inventive faculties were not remark- 
able, and Floridas had a distinct recollection of 
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seeing a very tinustial quartet, of which he was 
one, betake themselves to the chestnut avenue 
earlier in the evening. 

He did not even question Lord Arrancourt 
when, five minutes later, he came to his room 
to say he wanted twenty-four hours' leave of ab- 
sence, applying for it formally. 

**Not a bad idea,*' remarked Floridas, laugh- 
ing, * 'especially it you were to go to-night." 

**Itis no use starting till daybreak,'* answered 
Palemedes seriously. Then seeing the other's 
meaning, he added quickly: 

**0f course I will not go if there is the smallest 

chance of a row, and Ollenard would " He 

stopped and bit his lip. The other laughed the 
more. 

"Go, by all means. Your presence is a great 
deal more likely to embarrass — Ollenard, did you 
say? — than your absence." 

But Palemedes was distressed at his own care- 
lessness and needed more reassurance. 

''Nonsense, Arrancourt! Do you suppose I did 
not know, with Ollenard in the anteroom with 
his arm in a sling and his temper out? It's all 
right. You take your leave. The princess won't 
ride to-morrow because of the rehearsal. The 
next day I'll make your peace, so long as you 
promise to be back for your turn at duty at six." 

"I will be there." 

And Sir Floridas was content and his conscience 
easy. 
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When both Lord Arrancourt and Ollenard were 
absent from her Highness' informal reception 
next morning, she paid no great attention to the 
fact. But when the day went on and still neither 
young man appeared, she became displeased and 
a little uneasy. The absence of her equerry was 
a graver breach of etiquette than the absence of 
Lord Ollenard, but the continued absence of both 
betokened something seriously wrong, and she de- 
termined to question Sir Floridas on the first 
opportunity. 

In the afternoon the princess, the poet whose 
duty it was to interpret her fancies and please 
her ear, and Sir Floridas met in consultation on 
the subject of the mask which was to be held 
in honor of the King's return, and also, it was 
rumored, in honor of a visitor whose advent 
must at least be of interest to the princess. Every- 
one of her suite was to take part in the perform- 
ance. Sir Floridas was the director, and it was 
no inconsiderable task. The princess' fertile im- 
agination would often overset the most careful 
arrangements, but he grudged no trouble to meet 
her wishes and produce a performance worthy of 
the occasion and the actors. 

"Have you done anything with the new part?" 
demanded the princess eagerly of the poet; * 'be- 
cause I have an idea." 

"I was confident your Highness would be in- 
spired," remarked Sir Floridas a little dryly. 

**Thank you. The gods have not betrayed your 
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confidence. But listen!*' She turned to the poet. 
**You must write a part for the Knight of Truth. 
I believe it is the only virtue we have forgotten — 
and he is to be unarmed and defeat Falsehood 
without a chorus — a kind of companion to Con- 
stancy. We will give him the ruby. Do you un- 
derstand?" 

The poet was for a moment lost in the thought ; 
then his face lit up. 

**It is a true inspiration, madam. I foresee end- 
less possibilities." 

She proceeded to give more minute instructions. 
Sir Floridas listened gravely. 

"I perceive," he said with a sigh, **that Con- 
stancy is not to be left sole master of the 
field," 

**My dear Sir Floridas, Constancy and Truth 
are always excellent friends." 

**There is small credit in being constant to what 
is true." 

She brought down her brows with a sudden 
frown ; then, altering her mind, tossed her head 
saucily. 

**0n the contrary, I see great virtue in being 
constant to so monotonous a quality as truth. 
It is variety that pleases." 

**You speak from experience, madam." 

Here the poet interposed. 

**If your Highness will give me till to-morrow, 
I shaU hope to present an outline of the part for 
further suggestion." 
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She dismissed him with a smile. Sir Floridas 
remained with her. 

^'Suppose the crown-prince does not come after 
all?" she suggested. 

"I wish that would happen,*' he said a little 
bluntly. 

"Floridas!" They were alone, and she reverted 
to the familiar style of childhood. 

He sighed impatiently. "Do you expect me to 
welcome any alteration in our life?" 

"You find it good?" she queried. 

"It is supportable." 

"Sir Palemedes finds it dull." 

"He tells you so?" 

She laughed a little. "Yes, he is delightfully 
frank. Do you not think the part will suit him?" 

"Excellently; but I consider it is a superfluous^ 
virtue." 

"Truth superfluous! Oh, Floridas!" 

"The girdle of virtue would fit better without 
the addition." 

"If you continue to be so disagreeable," said the 
princess, pouting, "I shall be forced to believe you 
wish to show your efficiency to play * both 
parts." 

"Whereas you think the one would disqualify 
me for the other?" 

"That is what I would wish you to understand. 
However, that reminds me. Neither OUenard nor 
Lord Arrancourt has paid me his respects to- 
day. I excuse the former, but for all my equerry 
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knew I might have wanted to ride/' She fixed 
her eyes steadily on her companion. 

"There is a rehearsal this afternoon,'* he an- 
swered. 

"That is no excuse for his not taking the trou- 
ble to ascertain my wishes." 

"Your Highness mentioned last night you would 
not ride to-day." 

"The superfluous virtue has a champion!" 

Sir Floridas was silent. 

"Ollenard has hurt his arm," she went on 
slowly. "Evontaille told Elaine so." 

"How unfortunate." 

"Very!" Then she lost patience. "Floridas, it 
is no use to fence. I want to know." 

"To know what, madam?" 

"What has happened to my equerry and Lord 
Ollenard." 

**Madam, you have just told me Ollenard has 
hurt his arm; he did not say anything about it 
to me when I last met him. As to Lord Arran- 
court, no doubt, since you told him you would 
not ride to-day, he has gone to Malbrun." 

The princess drew herself up and spoke very 
quietly and distinctly: 

"Sir Floridas, you have suflSciently proved your 
inability to play the part of the Knight of the 
Ruby. Perhaps you will now kindly remember 
that in his Majesty's absence it is my duty to see 
his commands are not disobeyed." 

Now Sir Floridas was in a dilemma. A duel 
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own element ; if it wriggled away frightened but 
unharmed she was cheerful ; if, as sometimes hap- 
pened, it died and floated sadly over the edge of 
the fall below she would denounce fishing as 
cruel work, and fish no more till her less sensitive 
companion hooked another and put the rod in her 
hand, when the pleasures of sport became ap- 
parent again. Cyprian did his part and gave her 
the rod ; then, l3ring at her feet, gazed up at her 
with admiration. She was usually quite indiffer- 
ent to his attitude of devotion; it merely repre- 
sented Cyprian of Merle to her and was totally 
unconnected with sentiment, yet to-day it seemed 
to irritate her. 
"Talk," she commanded, waving her hand. 
"Madam, if I speak of what is in my heart it 
might displease you, and yet my mind will hold 
no other subject." 

"I am very fond of Aldine," she said ambigu- 
ously. 

He colored, at a loss for a moment, not know- 
ing the extent of her knowledge, but his role was 
devotion to her, and he clung to it; it was the 
least trouble. 

"But I can find nothing to say on that subject. 
Madam." 

"It lies too deep for speech, maybe." 

"Some images exclude aU others, and did I but 
dare to show you " 

"I am not easily displeased to-day," she an- 
swered carelessly. 
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He launched into a poetical description of her- 
self, and for the moment was thoroughly in ear- 
nest. She filled his actual vision, so he conceived 
she filled his mind, but Cynthia herself was not 
deceived. She knew well that Aldine and Cyprian 
were genuine lovers, and that Cyprian's devotion 
to herself was but the assuming of a fashion that 
became him very well. It had not struck her be- 
fore that there was an3rthing incongruous in his 
professed devotion to her while his love was 
given elsewhere. It had rather amused her, but 
now it grated. A thought that came from no- 
where struck her. Sir Palemedes would never 
have deceived himself, her, or any other in the 
matter. She felt irritated and jerked her line; 
there was a tiny splash and ripple in the water. 

**The fish was too slow," remarked C3rprian 
regretfully. 

**I w^as too soon, you mean; please rebait the 
hook." 

But when he had done it she refused to take the 
rod, so he had to fish himself, and he detested 
fishing. 

"Lord Cyprian," she said, so abruptly that he 
almost jumped, "when did you last fight a duel?" 

"Madam, his Majesty has strictly forbidden 
duels since " 

"Since the Duke de Limour was hurt. Yes, I 
know ; but you have not answered my question." 

"I have not left your Highness' court since. 
We have a great many fencing matches." 
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**Ali, yes. Who is the best among you?" 
"Count Henry and Floridas are both very 
sound, but I should say Arrancourt was much the 
best. I have never seen him fight, but the count 
says — I think that was a bite, madam." 
"Was it? What does the count say?" 
"That when Arrancourt's brain works as quick 
as his hand he will be a remarkable — ^fencer; but 
of course," he added, pulling in his line, "until a 
man has fought it is difficult to tell his style." 
"And you have not seen Lord Arrancourt fight?" 
"No, madam; I never met him till he came to 
court." 
"And Count Henry has?" 

"I do not think they have met before, either." 
"You are an expert fencer yourself, my lord?" 
He shook his head. "When your Highness 
lends me countenance — otherwise I am easily 
fatigued." 

"Then you had better give me the rod." 
But she soon grew tired of sport, and returned 
to order the rehearsal to commence. 

Now it happened that that evening the lord 
chancellor had been particularly anxious to gain 
the good favor of her Highness. There were 
some affairs of state to be arranged which re- 
quired the royal authority, and the royal author- 
ity was for the time being vested in the Princess 
Cynthia — a delegation of rights which the chan- 
cellor had very seriously combated with King 
Constantine. 
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"An excellent opportunity for her to learn 
statecraft. She will not mind the trouble at all. 
I think it will even please her," the King had 
said, **and you will find her intelligence of a very 
high order/' 

The chancellor had been forced to submit, but 
he had careftdly refrained from troubling her 
Highness till now, when not only her signature 
but her good pleasure was practically necessary. 
But the need came at a very inopportune moment. 
The chancellor was not long in discovering he 
had fallen under her Highness' displeasure, and 
was sadly at a loss to account for her frigid attitude. 

He confided his anxiety to the good duchess of 
Montaie, the gouvernante of the princess' house- 
hold, but she could give him no clue as to the 
princess' unpromising attitude. 

"Her Highness has whims," she sighed. "I 
assure you, my dear chancellor, I am often, 
metaphorically speaking, out of breath with at- 
tempting to keep pace with her. I may regulate 
her household, but as regards the princess, I 
assure you, my position is a mere farce. I have 
no control whatever over her." 

"His Majesty does not ask impossibilities of 
your Grace," he said consolingly. "He simply 
recognizes he can not expect the world to share 
his confidence in the princess' discretion; but we 
have every confidence in yours, and we recognize 
to whom we owe what order and decorum we 
still possess here in Brambria." 
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Thus mollified, the duchess promised to do her 
best to secure the princess' attention to business 
on the following morning. She took the precau- 
tion to enlist Sir Floridas on her side, and Sir 
Floridas was only too pleased ; it appeared to him 
an excellent w^ay of distracting her Highness' 
attention from the continued absence of her 
equerry and Ollenard. 

The princess -was not at all averse to exercising 
her prerogative, but the lord chancellor was 
still in disgrace. A twenty-four-hours' arrest was 
the extreme limit of his power in the preservation 
of the public peace in Brambria; this time had 
expired, and yet her errant courtiers were not 
returned to her. 

There was, however, nothing to prevent her 
demanding the restoration of her equerry of the 
chancellor himself. It was this thought more 
than Sir Floridas' tactful advice that made her 
agree to the chancellor's request. Had Sir Flor- 
idas only guessed she would take so straightfor- 
ward a course his advice might have been a little 
less ready. 

The council was held in the King's apartments, 
and the princess, attended by the duchess only, 
proceeded there in solemn state. On entering she 
assumed that dignity that became her so well, 
returning the bows of the council with much gra- 
ciousness, although the erring chancellor was 
among them. 

"The business would not be of a very trouble- 
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some nature," so the lord chancellor assured her. 
* 'Several papers to sign, a despatch for his Maj- 
esty, and some reports and letters to be read for 
her approval — nothing that need detain her long, 
purely informal affairs." 

The princess thanked him, but she was in no 
hurry. She would hear the reports first, and no 
doubt he would be kind enough to explain what 
she failed to understand. 

This was not at all what the chancellor desired. 
The papers might only require a signature, but 
they were somewhat lengthy affairs, and perhaps 
of more weight than he had represented, trusting 
she vsrould sign vsrithout question. 

But the princess showed a most laudable in- 
tention of understanding each particular as it 
came before her, questioning, approving, and com- 
mending with a gravity becoming the situation. 
It suited her mood very well this morning to 
play at sovereignty, and to keep these five grave, 
gray-haired gentlemen waiting while their chief 
laboriously explained all these details to her. 
The details did not amuse her in the least, but 
the chancellor's resigned air was the triumph of 
the comedy. When he had finished a long expla- 
nation, she thanked him with irresistible sweet- 
ness and an engaging innocence that completely 
deceived him. Indeed, she thoroughly enjoyed 
her morning; the amusement had all the charm 
of novelty, and she made the most of it. 

In the report to the King there was no men- 
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tion of a duel or of the delinquents, as she had 
half hoped, and recalled by this omission to what 
had been her dominant thought on entrance, she 
abandoned her lessons in statecraft, signed with 
faciUty, and brought the council to an end. 

"That is all?" she asked, pushing the last papers 
from her. 

"That is all, madam," repeated the chancellor 
in a tone of reUef, "and we are deeply indebted 
to your Highness for your attention and pa- 
tience." 

"And I to an invaluable instructor," she said 
graciously, and rising, bowed to the council in 
dismissal. They dispersed readily. 

The chancellor remained to give a few instruc- 
tions to the secretary. The princess also re- 
mained. 

"Your Highness is not, I trust, over-fatigued?" 
he asked poUtely, wishing her gone. 

"No — only a little, that is. Fresh air will re- 
store me." 

"If I might suggest, a ride would be a very 
excellent restorative," he answered, jumping to 
the point where she would have led him. 

"Ah, yes, a ride!" said the princess coldly and 
very slowly, with her eyes half shut, a sure sign 
of danger. "I will take your advice if you will 
be so good as to restore my equerry." 

"I beg your pardon — restore? I did not quite 
understand, madam." 

"I think you will understand very well on 
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reflection. We will waive the question as to 
whether my equerry is to be subject to the same 
rules as the gentlemen who hold no special posi- 
tion in the court; but in any case, my lord, the 
affair is two days old, and in retaining either of 
the gentlemen you are exceeding your pow^ers." 

"But — ^this is — madam, I am still at a loss to 
understand you, ' ' gasped the astonished chancellor. 

She waved her hand. **I make no inquiries; I 
prefer to know nothing of the matter ; but I do 
not choose to ride unattended, and I shall expect 
my equerry to be at my service this afternoon. 
That is all I wished to say." She turned to go. 

He interposed hastily. 

** Pardon me, your Highness, but there is some 
misunderstanding. If you are referring to Lord Ar- 
rancourt, I have not seen him for three days, and 
I know nothing of any affair." 

She regarded him fixedly. She was at least as 
astonished as he was. It had not occurred to her 
there could be any other solution to the continued 
absence of the young men than their arrest. She 
was under the impression Sir Floridas had told 
her as much. But it was impossible to disbelieve 
the chancellor, and she saw her position was un- 
tenable. 

**In that case I have been misinformed," she 
said, after a short pause, **and I must ask you 
to be kind enough to forget what I said." 

**Madam, I make a point of never remembering 
what I do not understand." 
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She swept him a little courtsey, a most unusual 
honor, and went away, followed by the amazed 
duchess. 

The chancellor watched her go with a dry Kttle 
smile, stroking his chin. 

**It is almost a pity I guaranteed my bad mem- 
ory," he thought, "for that might be worth the 
understanding. ' ' 

The garden was sweet and fresh after yester- 
day's rain, and the princess hastened there. Sir 
Floridas, who was on duty, joined her imme- 
diately. The duchess retreated. 

"I trust you have not been bored to death," 
he asked anxiously. 

She fixed her gray eyes steadily on him. His 
were equally steady. 

"No," she said calmly. "I have greatly enjoyed 
my morning, and have taken lessons in statecraft 
and — other things." 

"The other things?" he queried, uneasy at her 
manner. 

"One, that deception is a fine art." 

"The finest of all." 

She turned away impatiently. He looked from 
her to the retreating figure of the duchess, won- 
dering which of the two it would be safest to 
question. She spared him decision by returning. 

"Sir Floridas, you have purposely deceived me, 
and doing so, placed me in an exceedingly diffictdt 
position. I shall not ask you any more ques- 
tions, but remember, I have had no appHcation for 
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leave of absence. If there is any alteration in the 
escort for this evening, I shall hold you answer- 
able.'' 

"Madam," he said a little sadly, "it is not to 
my advantage to keep the truth from you." 

She was a little mollified, for the excuse was at 
least neat; but remembering the chancellor's 
grim expression of amusement, she could not par- 
don him then and there, and no better opportu- 
nity occurred. 
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Chapter X 

BACK AT ARRANCOURT 

Father Ambrose turned over the leaves of a 
ponderous volume with an abstracted air. He 
had forgotten the thing for which he had, half 
an hour before, taken the great tome from its 
shelf. He was engaged upon a work of ecclesi- 
astical import, but it is possible to have too 
much time as well as too httle for such employ- 
ment, and time had been granted to Father Am- 
brose in overflowing measure. 

It w^as silent enough all through the great 
castle. It was terribly silent in the Kbrary, where 
he sat in the embrasure of a deep window with 
scattered volumes and black-lettered parchments 
around him. The window^ was open; from it 
one looked beyond the flagged terrace over mead- 
ow and marsh to the distant mere, placid and 
profound, with untroubled surface. Heavy clouds 
hung low^ over the earth, and the varied greens 
of the trees stood out vividly against their gray- 
ness. The sun, relenting late, smote his way 
through the somber veil, shedding a wide track 
of yellow light over forest and mere, gorgeously 
ominous of storm to come. 
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Father Ambrose sighed as he turned over the 
leaves. Somewhere in the adjoining armory a 
little mouse was going about its business and 
caused a jangle of iron. He heard it, but he did 
not start — it was familiar enough. A moment 
later, however, he started sharply at the sotmd 
of a quick, firm step. He turned and listened. 
He could not see the comer from where he sat. 
It was not old Herbert; his step was slow^ and 
shufiiing. It was not young Robert, the fowler; 
his was heavy and loud. He half rose with his 
fingers between the leaves of the book, and a 
tremulous movement of his hps that might be a 
muttered prayer. 

^Tather Ambrose!" 

That firesh, crisp, young voice had not rung 
through the old castle for many a weary day, 
and no music under heaven could have sounded 
sweeter to the hearer. He hurried forward. 

"My child! My dear, dear boy!" cried the old 
man, as he caught him in his arms. The gap that 
lay between the equerry of her Highness Princess 
Cynthia and the boy Palemedes of Arrancourt 
was bridged over for the moment as if it had 
never been. Father Ambrose's sight was misty, 
but he knew that this was in truth Palemedes, 
whose infancy, childhood, and boyhood w^ere the 
events by which he still measured time. His old 
hands caressed the young head in blessing it, and 
his sight became clearer for its momentary dim- 
ness. Outside, the yellow light spread and spread 
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till the terrace and the window and the room 
were aglow with gold. 

They sat there together and for the moment 
found nothing to say, but Palemedes' eyes wan- 
dered over all, and every look was as a caress; 
and presently, leaning out of a window, he drew 
a long breath, like one who tastes fresh air after 
long denial. 

**I have been thirsty,'* he said, *'and it is better 
than wine," and then laughed at himself and laid 
his hand on that of Father Ambrose. 

"It is not bad tidings that has brought you?*' 
asked the old man almost timidly. 

"No, no! I have only good tidings for you. 
Henry has proved himself well." 

And straightway he told his tale, only he did 
not tell how it had been told him. 

The listener's slow blood took fire at the ring 
of pride in his voice, and he exulted with him, 
but he also knew it was not to tell of Henry of 
Arrancourt's bravery that the Lord of Arran- 
court had come home. 

When the tale was finished, he nodded many 
times, as was his way. 

"The Lord and the holy saints are with him," 
he said, "and truly, Palemedes, we do well to be 
proud of him. He stands well for the house." 

Then there was a silence, and he watched the 
teller*s face. Palemedes looked weary and a little 
white. His riding-dress showed traces of the 
stormy day; moreover, some inner trouble was 
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fighting with his pride. And suddenly, because he 
was overtired and had ridden far and hard ; and 
because he was overw^rought, for the sight of 
his home struck chords from his heart; and be- 
cause he was, after all, but a boy, and the burden 
of life was heavy and strange to him, he put his 
head down on the table and hid his face. 

Father Ambrose, remembering the ways of the 
boy of old, laid his hand on his head with a little 
sigh, and went out to learn what was the man- 
ner of the arrival of the lord of Arrancourt and 
to see due preparations were being made. 

Outside all was excitement and hurry. Voices, 
generally silent, were shouting orders, and there 
was a scurry of feet this way and that. Old 
Herbert was preparing supper in the little room 
Palemedes and Henry had always used. His old, 
cracked voice scolded roundly, but nobody minded. 
Had Lord Arrancourt been absent as many years 
as he had weeks, the excitement could scarcely 
have been greater. Father Ambrose knew better 
than to interfere with or question old Herbert, 
but in the courtyard there were plenty willing 
and able to tell how my lord had ridden all un- 
attended into the castle with his horse completely 
exhausted, and he himself hardly able to stand 
when he swung himself from the saddle ; and how 
he had laughed at their consternation and wotdd 
not wait a moment, but, w^aving a greeting all 
round, had torn off to find Father Ambrose 
himself, before any one could question, salute, or 
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announce him. The old man Kstened, nodded, and 
assured them of Sir Henry's well-being, for the 
first idea had been ill news of the younger lord ; 
and then, turning, found Sir Palemedes by his side. 

"Supper, if you love me, Herbert. I am well- 
nigh starving," he cried, **and the light is going." 
The dogs came and clustered round, sniffing and 
anxious. He had a word and caress for all, but 
his thoughts were elsewhere, and he eyed the 
heavens distrustfully. 

"My dear lad, the King tries our loyalty hardly 
in keeping you from us," said Father Ambrose. 
"I have only just learned how we have lacked 
sunshine here." 

Palemedes laughed. 

"Father Ambrose, Father Ambrose," he cried 
reprovingly, "you have been attending a compli- 
ment class." 

"What is a compliment class?" 

But Palemedes only laughed again, and did not 
explain. He linked his arm in the old man's, and 
they went in to supper. He ate like a famished 
man, and owned he had not tasted food since the 
morning, and, after a while, fell to questioning his 
companion — ^the eager, pertinent inquiries of one 
hungry for news; but still he offered no reason 
for his own coming nor spoke of his going. Only 
when they had finished he sprang up and gazed out 
of window, sighing impatiently. The yellow light 
had died out, and the evening was dull and grey. 

"It is too late," he muttered. "I might have 
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spared my haste. ' * And then aloud : * * What horses 
have we? I must go and see Ralph. My poor 
Hector can not travel to-morrow." 

**You go to-morrow?" questioned Father Am- 
brose. 

"At dawn," was the brief reply. 

**Dear lad, it is very short sunshine." 

"I ought not to be here at all. I have no leave," 
said Sir Palemedes in a low voice, "and when I 
started I did not mean to come, but it was too 
strong for me, once I reached the forest. I left 
before five this morning. I must be back by six 
to-morrow night; I am on duty again." 

"Back at Brambria! Is that possible?" 

"It must be done, so I start at dawn. Do not 
let us think of it. Come to the stable and help 
me choose a horse." 

So they went out together, and the horse was 
chosen and orders given. And presently they were 
in the Kbrary again, and talked much of Henry 
and the war, and a little of the court, but nothing 
at all of the purpose of his coming. Father Am- 
brose mused and wondered greatly, but refrained 
from asking, for, if his wisdom was simple, it 
served him well to understand the minds of those 
about him, and he knew Sir Palemedes' silence 
was not purposeless. But he questioned of the 
court, the King, and the good bishop of Mal- 
brun, and was answered readily enough; only 
when he asked of the Princess the other held his 
peace a moment, and then said slowly: 
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"I have learned that there are many kinds of 
goodness in the world, and the goodness that 
belongs to a woman may be a strange thing, and 
no simple matter for a man's judgment." 

And that was all Father Ambrose learned of 
the Princess Cynthia from her equerry. 

He w^as restless, eager, impatient of the hours, 
except when the joy of being home again rose 
buoyant and canceled all other thoughts ; but he 
was weary enough, too, and went off to bed before 
Father Ambrose had learned half he desired, or 
had fathomed the subtle change that had come over 
the boy he had loved and watched from childhood. 

The wind had risen, and wandered with a fit- 
ful sobbing sound through the place, and fanned 
the arras and caused strange creakings in the 
silent rooms. It was often so, but Father Am- 
brose had not noticed it before. His heart was 
full and overflowing for his boys. He knew little, 
very Kttle, of the world. To him it was a place 
full of unknown dangers and deadly perils for 
them, and tho he had confidence in Heaven's 
good intentions toward them, he found great 
consolation in reminding Heaven of those same 
intentions and their need. This need w^as prom- 
inent before him to-night, and instead of sleeping 
he betook himself to the little chapel, where a red 
lamp burned dimly before the altar. In the great 
unselfishness which men of his mold may attain 
to he asked nothing for himself, but all for them ; 
that where there was such fair promise there 
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might also be good fruit. And as he prayed Sir 
Paletnedes came and knelt by him. 

**I can not sleep/' he whispered, **and I knew 
you would be here. Let me stay." 

It carried Father Ambrose back to old days, 
when the little Sir Palemedes would leave his 
younger brother sleeping peacefully through storm 
and tempest, and creep down to the same place, 
with the same words. And, as of old, the silence 
and the atmosphere told on the quick nerves. 
The little red lamp before the altar gradually 
became the heart of a black world, and then the 
w^orld became red and the centre black, and then 
both faded out in darkness. Of old. Father Am- 
brose would take the sleeping child in his arms 
and toil up the narrow, steep stairs with him, 
and he smiled a Uttle, remembering. 

**You will sleep now,'* he said gently, putting 
his arm round him. **Come with me." 

In the dim dawn before the stars grew^ cold 
in heaven Sir Palemedes was in the saddle again. 
None but old Herbert and a groom w^ere 
about, for he would not have Father Ambrose 
awakened. The groom was eager to accompany 
him, but he would have no companion. As he 
rode out under the great gateway he looked back 
once at the grim pile of building outlined faintly 
against the waking sky. 

**When we are home again," he thought, *1 
must talk to Heniy about widening the way; 
he is all in the wrong there." 
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The groom and Herbert, without a word to 
each other, hurried to a point of vantage on the 
outer wall. The road by which Lord Arran- 
court had come lay like a dusky ribbon along 
the edge of the forest; it was clearly visible in 
the dawning light, but no figure appeared, tho 
they watched long. The only other road from 
the castle led through the heart of the forest of 
Rowengarth ; and that did not lead to Brambria, 
but into the royal woods of Hillager. 

Old Herbert grunted and returned to bed; the 
young groom shrugged his shoulders and whistled. 
But neither spoke of the matter. 

Father Ambrose, going about the long, slow 
day's routine, would have felt in his mind that 
the coming of Sir Palemedes was a dream ; only 
the jaded horse remained in the stable, as a posi- 
tive proof that could not be denied. 
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THE BLACK ROSETTE 

As six o'clock drew near and no Sir Palemedes 
nor any messenger arrived, Sir Floridas began 
to grow anxious, and, tho he -was careful to 
show no signs of trepidation, he inwardly cursed 
Lord Arrancourt and his own good-nature right 
heartily. 

The princess said nothing more on the subject, 
but occasionally she regarded him thoughtftdly. 
Ollenard rejoined the court in the evening, an in- 
teresting invalid, with his arm in a sling. 

"Hurt in teaching a young horse to jump," he 
explained gravely. 

The princess commiserated him, and inquired 
the subsequent history of the horse with inter- 
est. 

The minutes flew by. Her manner toward Sir 
Floridas became more frigid, and he more miser- 
able than he would have liked to confess even to 
himself. She gathered a little group round her, 
and wits were sharpened and sparkling epigram 
flew about. The princess looked up in the middle 
of an answer and saw her truant equerry on the 
outskirts of the group. Sir Floridas, watching 
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her, knew without looking that Arrancourt had 
returned and that he himself was forgiven. 

Six o'clock struck. 

**With your permission, madam, Sir Palemedes 
is on guard." 

"Have you also been teaching a young horse 
to jump?" she asked lightly, for he looked more 
worn out than Ollenard. 

"No, madam; I have been teaching him to gal- 
lop," he answered simply. 

As he bowed to her she saw on his shoulder 
was fastened a crumpled soiled Black Rosette. 
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The birds were singing with delirious joy, but- 
terflies flaunting regal purple and gold fluttered 
from sunshine to shade, and wild honeysuckle 
ran riot where of late pale roses had reigned; 
the mossy path was strewn with last year's beech- 
nuts and acorns, that crunched deliciously under- 
foot. The princess trod on them with keen relish, 
selecting the biggest acorns with care. She car- 
ried her hat in her hand, and had wrapped a long, 
soft, white veil round her head. The hat was 
filled with honeysuckle, and a great velvety bee, 
who had followed the fortunes of his stolen treas- 
ures, droned a sleepy song as the hat swTing to 
and fro. Sir Palemedes walked a pace behind, 
save when an intruding bramble or branch ob- 
structed her Highness' path, but she hardly no- 
ticed how her way was cleared for her. 

"I should like to live here in the woods always," 
said the Princess Cynthia, **just on the outskirts 
yonder, in a little cottage, and keep sheep, and 
forget all the tiresome people." 

"All alone?" 

"All alone. At least, there might be some one 
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to look after the sheep when I was tired of 
them/' 

"I am quite learned in the matter of sheep,'* re- 
marked Sir Palemedes. 

** You would do — as well as another," she replied, 
canceling her feigned indifference with a mischiev- 
ous glance over her shoulder. 

But he shook his head. 

"No?" she queried with surprise. 

**Not as well as another," he objected gravely; 
"my knowledge is too profound." 

"You would have me infer that you would do 
much better?" 

"I would have you say it." 

Her bright laugh rang out. 

"You should mind the sheep while I went to 
market and managed the house. Do you not 
think I should make a good shepherdess? But 
here we are. Now, tell me, is it not worth the 
walk?" 

The path widened out to a little mossy plateau 
where vigorous oaks elbowed one another to the 
very lip of a steep cliff half hidden in a tangle of 
undergrowth, and beyond lay a stretch of green 
meadow land, through which the blue winding 
river ran with fantastic curves like a ribbon over 
a lady's dress. The sky ^md the river were blue, 
and the meadows golden and green in the sun- 
light ; the distant purple hills were seen through 
a dancing haze. It was certainly a fair scene and 
merited attention. Gareth, who had been diving 
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in and out of the underwood like a Kttle gray 
mouse, ran up to ask permission to explore far- 
ther afield, which was readily accorded. The 
princess seated herself on the mossy ground with 
her hands clasped on her knees, now smiling, now 
grave, as if shadows were chasing each other 
across her mind. She thought a little of the scene 
before her, but more of the boy at her side. He 
feared to break in on her reverie, tho there was 
something he greatly wished to say to her— 
something that every day was harder to say and 
every day was of more imperative need. 

**The King shotdd be returning soon," she re- 
marked idly, tossing an acorn over the cliff. 

She gave him the chance he needed. 

**Madam,'^ he began, and then stopped. 

uYes?" 

He spurred the halting paces of his own self- 
esteem that weU-nigh came to a standstill before 
her gray eyes turned on him with faint surprise. 

**Madam" — ^he gathered resolution together and 
spoke firmly — **I have something to ask of you. 
You are so kind and good, I feel sure you will 
not mistmderstand me." 

**The day is propitious," she acknowledged. 

"It is that you wiU ask the King to give me a 
commission in the army. Oh! do not misunder- 
stand me," he continued rapidly, seeing her un- 
disguised surprise; **I am only too well content 
with what his Majesty has been pleased to give 
me. But, madam, the war is going on, and I " 
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He looked away. She saw his clenched hand 
tighten till it grew white. 

"And you?" she queried. 

"And I am idle and content." 

"You have an extraordinary way of showing 
contentment," she said. 

He smiled ruefully. 

"Ill-content, if you will have it so, madam." 
But then he broke out passionately, for the real- 
ity of his need was strong upon him. "No, no, 
that is not true. Madam, I am only too well 
content when I should not be. The King has 
shown trust and confidence in me, for which I 
thank him, but I feel this is not my place. My 
life is before me; I must do something with it. 
I owe it to others, to — ^to my name. The war is 
going on, men and swords are wanted. It is 
not right mine should rust. Whether I will or 
no, my place is there. Madam, I ask your help. 
Let me go!" 

He w^as pleading not only with her, but with 
himself. In his impetuosity and eagerness he put 
his hand on her arm, and then drew back abashed. 
His lips reframed the last words, but did not 
utter them aloud. 

She had risen to her feet while he spoke, moved 
by his earnestness, but doubtful, perplexed, and a 
little vexed. 

"What can I do?" she asked. 

"The King will refuse your Highness nothing; 
only ask!" 
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She ptilled a piece of woodbine to pieces, but 
made no answer. 

He looked resolutely away from her, telling him- 
self she was callous, and he was a fool to expect 
an3rthing different. 

**Why do you want to go?" She spoke slowly, 
as one who would gain time. 

**There is fame and honor to be won there," 
he answ^ered in a low^ voice. 

**Are you jealous of your brother?" 

He only smiled, with a quick glance at 
her. 

**What else?" 

**It is very good — fighting," he answered. "I 
long for it. I suppose it is in the blood. We are 
a fighting race." 

*^What else?" 

**It is the thing I ought to do." 

She looked out over the shining meadows with 
a little color on her face. 

**Then you know better than the King!" 

**Every man is keeper of his own conscience, 
madam." 

**I begin to understand. You wish to win glory 
and honor because you think you owe it to 
your youth and your name." 

**Yes," he answered. 

**Is that your only reason?" 

"Is it not enough?" 

**Not if there is an3rthing else." 

He was silent. 
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"Something else, then?" She faced him, smiling. 
"Something else, then. Sir Palemedes?" 

"Yes.'' 

He carefully looked beyond her. She waited. 

"I can not tell your Highness my other reason," 
he said quietly, *4t is purely personal." 

"Oh! personal! Oh, well then, I will do as you 
wish,, sir. I will ask the King to give you a 
commission with your brother." 

She spoke graciously ; she would have been at a 
loss to analyze her real feelings, but she was con- 
scious of a strange little touch of pride in 
him. 

"Madam, I thank you. My life shall prove my 
gratitude." 

He kissed her hand. 

"You shall win fame and glory and honour," 
she cried. 

"Through you," he whispered. 

"I accept you as my knight." 

"I am that already, madam" ; he touched the 
black rosette on his shoulder. 

She laughed. "It is a little crumpled. Do you 
think you deserve a new one?" 

"I would earn it." 

"Then that must be restored." 

"Not till the other is earned or " he stopped. 

"Or what?" 

"Till the hours of earning are over," he con- 
cluded, with a grave smile, for he was greatly in 
earnest, tho she was half laughing. He could 
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look at her now without fear. It was she who 
looked away. 

"I have no fear for my rosette," she remarked 
lightly. 

**Thank you, madam!" 

They spoke of war and glory and honor. All 
his young aspirations gathered new life from her 
gracious approval. But first she w^as kind and 
approving as became one of her royal house, but 
Kttle by little she forgot she was a princess, he, a 
subject to be reconciled, a new possession to 
explore ; his voice and words as he spoke of these 
things which were the ruling power in his life 
kindled in her a new enthusiasm. She too felt for 
the moment their force and strength. He carried 
her perforce, as it were, to his own level, and she 
was a girl and he a boy, wandering in an elysium 
of noble dreams. He told her legends of old 
heroes till she felt the weight of tears in her 
heart, and then he made her laugh by relating the 
boyish escapades of the brothers at Arrancourt. 

**You would not have got off so lightly, had I 
been Father Ambrose," she said severely. Where- 
upon he laughed gaily, in no way dismayed. 

**What a terrible proposition; and you are quite 
wrong, madam, after all!" 

**What! Do you think I should have spoilt 
you?" 

**If you had been there, you would have coaxed 
Justine into leaving the gate open and saved us 
the scramble over the wall and torn coats." 
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**And detection, I suppose," she returned, her 
chin in the air. 

**0h, I suppose we should have had to confess," 
he said carelessly; "we had counted the cost." 

He was lying full length on the mossy ground 
by her feet, idly jerking acorns over the edge of 
the cliff. Having made his request and obtained 
her favor to it his conscience was at ease; he 
felt contented and happy, and was more his nat- 
ural self than she had yet seen him. 

**I suppose Father Ambrose has white hair?" 
was her next remark. 

"Yes." 

"I am not at all surprised." 

"I do not think we were worse than any other 
boys of our age," he remonstrated; "ask Sir 
Floridas what he did." 

"I know," she returned calmly; "he used to lead 
me into mischief and then involve himself in end- 
less trouble to get me out of it." 

"You never led him into mischief, I suppose?" 

"Never," firmly. 

Again his frank laugh rang out. 

"Madam, lam afraid I do not quite believe you." 

"Sir Palemedes!" 

He shook his head. "No, you will never con- 
vince me you could walk blindfold into mischief 
some one else had chosen." 

"A compliment?" she asked doubtfully. 

"Whereas the discreetest person under heaven 
would follow where your Highness led." 
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"I was only a child/* she protested. 

'*It makes no difference, so much the worse for 
Sir Floridas. Has he always lived at court then, 
madam?" 

She gave him a little summary of her senior 
courtier's life. 

**Tell me some more about Arrancourt,'' she 
demanded. **Is it beautiful?" She was amazed 
at the look that leaped to his eyes. 

**I find it so, madam." 

**Describe it to me." 

**It is a gray old pile, full of lonely rooms and 
strange little stairways, and there are two court- 
yards and a keep between them. My grandfather 
had the outer walls repaired, and we could stand 
a long siege. The forest comes up to the lip of 
the moat on all sides but one. There, there is a 
terrace, and the ground falls away to a big mere, 
which is like a sheet of silver on a day like this ; 
but I have seen it angry enough in storm." 

**Go on," she said, when he paused. 

He obeyed dreamily. 

**The place is all gray and green, except in 
spring and autumn, when the oaks are golden — 
ah, no — in one corner of the terrace there is a 
red climbing plant. Some one brought it from 
the east. I used to think it was like a splash 
of blood on the wall. In the courtyard there are 
always people and the hawks and dogs. Most 
of the servants are old ; still, it is lovely in its 
way— the courtyard; but inside and the terrace 
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and the armory are very quiet now. You see, 
there is only Father Ambrose.'' 

His voice died away. He had forgotten his 
dreams, his request— forgotten even the princess. 

"How you love it!'' she said, watching him 
curiously. 

"It is my home, madam, as Brambria is yours." 

"I should like to see it." 

"I would love to show it you!" he cried, his 
boyish enthusiasm kindling again at the thought. 
"Arrancourt would be forever honored; but it is 
worthy the honor, madam." 

"Perhaps some day it will have it," she an- 
swered lightly. 

The hours she had stolen from the usual noon- 
tide siesta were wearing away; it was time to 
return. She informed her escort of the fact, and 
he sprang to his feet with a prompt obedience 
that spoke more of loyalty than courtiership. 

Then she remembered Gareth and called to him, 
but he did not answer or appear. 

She called again a little impatiently. 

All was silent in the woods; the birds them- 
selves seemed to have ceased singing. 

"You try," she signed briefly to her companion. 

He sent his clear, strong voice ringing tibrough 
the wood. Uneasy as she was, she felt a Uttle 
thrill of pleasure at the sound. 

"Gareth! Gareth!" 

She aided him. Still complete silence. With one 
impulse they both advanced into the thicket where 
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he had disappeared, and Sir Palemedes called 
again. This time there was an answer. She 
heard it first. 

"The old well!*' she gasped. 

He pushed farther forward. *'Gareth ! Gareth !" 

This time there was no mistake. 

"Help me, help me. Lord Arrancourt," in a 
childish, terrified voice that sounded a long way 
oflf. 

He strode forward in its direction, she follow- 
ing close behind. A few yards farther on there 
was a deep, four-sided hole, a long-disused well 
or perhaps a forgotten entrance to some old hid- 
ing-place. It was surrounded by a low stone wall. 
The edges and sides as far as one could see down 
were overhung with ferns and climbing plants. 
It might have been twenty, it might have been 
fifty feet deep; it was impossible- to judge. The 
stones that lined the walls were broken and 
loose, and formed a home and refuge for a whole 
colony of living things — darting Hzards, mice, 
birds, and strange insects. At one comer the 
roots of a tree protruded through the crumbling 
masonry and offered a tempting ladder to an ad- 
venturous spirit. 

Sir Palemedes leaned over and looked down. 
It was eight feet or more across the top, but it 
seemed to narrow lower down. He could discern 
nothing distinctly. 

**Gareth!" 

*'0h, help me quick! I can not hold on; I shall 
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fall, I shall fall, it is so deep!'' wailed the child 
from soine\srhere below. 

**No, no, you will not fall. Hold tight; I shall 
be with you directly.*' 

Sir Palemedes was over the wall as he spoke, 
gripping the edge with his hands and feeling for 
foothold among the loose stones. 

The Princess caught his arm. She was trem- 
bling all over. 

"You will fall yourself." 

"Oh, no, it is quite easy. We must reach him 
somehow — if I only knew which side he was!" 
He leaned out and tried to see down into the 
darkness. 

She fell on her knees beside the well and hid 
her face. Sir Palemedes could see that Gareth 
had chmbed down on the opposite side by the 
marks on the edge. It ojBTered the best foothold, 
but he had seen also that the stones were very 
loose, and he had feared to dislodge them on to 
the child somew^here below. 

"Are you the same side as the old tree, Gareth," 
he called; "try to show me where you are." 

"Yes, yes, the same side; the stones slipped and 
I fell, and caught here where the ivy is. Please 
make haste, my hands hurt." 

"I am coming." He went down as he spoke. 
Foot-hold and hand-hold w^ere equally precarious, 
for the old stones which would have borne Gareth 
crumbled under his weight. It was, however, as 
dangerous to stop as to go on. His idea was to 
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get down to the child's level before attempting to 
get round to his side ; but the lower he w^ent the 
more smooth and even did the masonry become. 
He could not see where to put his feet, and as he 
sought for fresh hold the whole strain came on 
his arms. He could see Gareth now, some fifteen 
feet below, half caught, half clinging to a great 
ivy-bush which sprang from the broken wall just 
above a wide ledge, and was bent and whitened 
by the dust of recently fallen stones. He must 
avoid the side with the great white gap in the 
masonry, and trust the other side vsrould prove 
less treacherous. Instead of descending he crept 
round foot by foot until he reached the angle of 
the wall on Gareth's left, and then found himself 
in a bad place. 

The foothold was none too secure; he was 
obliged to grip hard with his hands, and the 
rough, jagged stones were cutting into his fingers. 
Feel as he would he could find no new niche for 
hand or foot, only a fern was brushing against 
his face ; and surely where a fern could grow his 
fingers could take hold ; if he could only get them 
there he might find purchase enough to advance 
the other hand to the thick ivy-branch, and then 
swing himself across the angle of the w^all on to 
the wide ledge of stone where Gareth lay. Grip- 
ping hard with the right hand, he slipped the 
other along inch by inch, touched the fern, and 
dug his fingers into its cranny. 

Yes, it was good hold. He reached forward, 
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caught the ivy ; it held ; he swung himself across 
the angle and felt the ledge beneath his foot. 
Good foothold, good hand-hold, a breathing- 
space ! 

"All well, Gareth, do not move, I shall be there 
directly,'' he cried cheerily, and Gareth answered, 
sobbing : 

*'Oh, be quick, be quick, my hands hurt so!" 

Palemedes looked up; the sky seemed extraor- 
dinarily blue through the fringe of fern and green- 
ery above. 

"Princess!" he called. 

She sprang to her feet and leaned over. His 
voice sounded strange and far away to her. 

"Come round to the side by the holly tree. 
Can you see me?" 

"No." 

"See; I will wave my arm. Now." 

"Ah! yes, yes." 

"I want you to take off your veil and fasten it 
to your girdle, and let it down to me." 

She obeyed with feverish haste, knotting the 
long length of white gauze to her silver belt, then 
dropped one end over to him. 

"It is too short; is there nothing else?" 

"There is a fishing-line inside the edge of my 
cap," gasped Gareth, who had hstened with 
anxiety. 

"And your cap?" 

"It is up there somewhere; I flung it off." 

Sir Palemedes called to the princess to look for 
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the cap, and in moving nearer the child some 
stones slipped and fell beneath his feet. She 
heard, and came to a standstill. 

"Have you found it?" he called. 

**No. What was it fell?" 

"Only stones. It makes better standing-ground. 
Find the cap." 

After a minute she told him she had it and the 
line also. 

He told her to twist it round the veil, knot it 
firmly, and then let it down again. 

"My hands, my hands," moaned Gareth. 

Sir Palemedes shifted his position, creeping care- 
fully along the ledge, which was broken on the 
other side of Gareth. The child was half leaning, 
half lying on it, clinging to the big ivy-bush. He 
could have found a safer position, but had been 
evidently too paralyzed with fear to move. 

When Palemedes was alongside of him and had 
found a firm hold for one hand, he put his fi'ee 
arm round him. 

"Do not move," he said quickly. "I can not 
take your weight yet, but you are quite safe. 
Look up." 

Gareth lifted his little, white terrified face and 
saw his rescuer standing over him, and began to 
take heart. 

"If you got down here you ought to have been 

able to get back again," said Sir Palemedes 

severely. "How^ was it?" 

He wanted to rouse the child. 
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"The stones fell and I fell. J do not know how 
it happened. I am too frightened to climb." 

"I have fastened the line," called the princess. 

"Let it over then, only put the cap or some- 
thing soft between the stones and it. That is 
right, I can reach it now; hold your end firmly." 

He bent forward and fastened the end of the 
princess' belt to Gareth's. It was not very easy 
with one hand, but he managed it. Then he 
called again. 

"I want you to keep the other end quite firm, 
not to pull it. It is just to steady Gareth and 
give him something to hold to. Wrap your hand 
up w^ell or it wiU be cut, and keep it down so the 
wall will take half the strain. Now, Gareth!" 

He stood across him, leaving only room for the 
thin little form between himself and the wall. 

"You must stand up, there is plenty of room on 
the ledge." 

"I can not, I shall fall!" 

"You will not fall, except against me; do what 
I tell you. Put your hand up there — ^the ivy will 
hold your weight — ^up now— your hand on my 
knee." 

The kind, commanding voice had effect ; Gareth, 
still shivering with fear, did manage to get to his 
feet, and, clinging to the wall, felt there was 
something between him and the depth below. 

"Now, your foot there in that hole — ^your hand 

up there — ^the other on my arm — ^now you can 

twist the veil round your arm, only you must not 
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pull it or you will hurt the Princess ; it is only to 
steady you/' 

So, directing, encouraging, and scolding. Sir 
Palemedes got the child to climb up till he was 
half his height above him. Then he too went up. 
The wall here was comparatively easy to scale; 
moreover, he could look for foot-hold before mov- 
ing, but his arms were aching to breaking-point, 
and the top of the wall seemed a long way off. 
Once more level with Gareth he repeated the 
maneuvers. When the child's arm cotdd not 
reach to the next hole he made him trust to the 
twisted veil, which at all times being twined 
round his arm and body, lent Gareth a feeling of 
support out of proportion to its strength. 

**Does he pull too hard? Are your hands hurt. 
Princess?" cried Sir Palemedes once or twice. 

She answered. No — that she had w^rapped 
them in her dress. 

Gareth regained his confidence and courage with 
every foot he climbed. He had involved himself 
in too many dangerous escapades in his short life 
to remain long in a state of fear vsrhen once in 
company and moving. When he felt a little ner- 
vous he turned his head a moment to look at Sir 
Palemedes, who nodded and smiled at him en- 
couragingly, and when he could, slid one arm 
under his shoulders to rest him. 

"Why, it is as easy as going up-stairs, Gareth," 
he said gaily; **had I known the stones were so 
good I would have come this way.'* 
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He did not venture to hurry the child, tho his 
cut fingers did not help his grip, and he was be- 
ginning to wonder whether he himself w^ould last 
out till they reached the top. Up they went yard 
by yard till at last Sir Palemedes grasped the 
edge of the well with both hands ; but here was a 
diflSculty. Gareth could not reach the edge, there 
w^as no intermediate hold, and Sir Palemedes 
could not give him the support of his arm. He 
felt the child beginning to tremble. 

"Princess, reach over and see if you can take 
his wrists. Ah ! if I had a hand free ! No, do not 
lean over so far. Have you got him? There is a 
hole for your foot, Gareth, a little higher. Keep 
close to the wall and try not to touch me, my 
hold is not good. So!'' 

A minute more and the princess had half lifted, 
half dragged over the edge a very white, scratched, 
torn little page. 

"The saints be praised!" remarked Sir Palem- 
edes, as he, too, scrambled over the edge, "that 
I am not a cat." He shook himself ruefully and 
began to brush his torn, dusty clothes. But the 
princess looked from one to the other without a 
word, and then, on an impulse, she put out her 
hands and caught his arm, weeping passionately. 

He could not understand, but he was himself 
shaken at her grief, the reaction of her late terror. 
He touched and soothed her with a kind of gentle 
awe, and placed her on the ground beneath a 
tree. She still wept, hiding her face in her hands, 
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and he knelt by her, distressed beyond measure at 
her tears. 

"Princess, Princess, do not cry; Gareth is quite 
safe and not at all hurt. What is the matter?" 

But the princess continued to weep hysterically, 
and Gareth, who was watching gravely, came to 
the rescue. 

**Shall I get her some water?" he said ; "there is 
a brook over there. That is what they gave 
Eline d'Eynmeur when she cried." 

Palemedes nodded. "Do not fall in yourself, 
that is all," he called out, as the author of so 
much trouble ran off. Then he made another 
attempt to comfort her. 

"Princess," he whispered, "I can not bear to see 
you cry. Do try to stop. Were you so dreadfully 
frightened? But there was no danger. If Gareth 
had not been so frightened he could have got up 
himself easily, and he is all right now. Look up 
and see for yourself" 

He tried gently to take her hands away from 
her face. 

"You might have slipped and fallen yourself, 
and I could have done nothing," she sobbed. 

"I? You were frightened for me?" He gave a 
little low laugh of pure joy and surprise. "But 
there was no need of it! I am sorry." 

She let him take her hands, and made an at- 
tempt to calm herself. 

Gareth reappeared with a great burdock leaf 

full of water and presented it to her. She dipped 
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her face in it, and its refreshing coohiess helped 
her back to self-control. Then she tried to rear- 
range her disordered hair. Gareth -waited with 
evident anxiety; Sir Palemedes with a kind of 
rapture. To have seen her thus in her weakness, 
needing help, needing soothing, entirely childlike 
in her fear and emotion, was so strange and yet so 
sweet that he felt his presence an intrusion, while 
he rejoiced to be there. 

The ribbon that tied her hair was unfastened, 
and she could not retie it. 

"Let me do it,'* he said suddenly. **I am sure 
I can.'* 

Her shaking hands fell helpless in her lap. She 
hardly felt his fingers as he did his best with 
the refractory ribbon. Gareth, standing in front, 
watched gravely. 

"It is not straight on the right side," he re- 
marked critically. 

Sir Palemedes rectified the error. Gareth nodded 
approval. 

"Thank you," said the princess simply, summon- 
ing up a little smile. Then she regarded her page 
severely. 

"It is all your fault. What business had you 
to get into such mischief?" 

Gareth hung his head. 

"It was a lizard," he explained falteringly, 
"and it was quite easy at first and such a httle 
way down." He looked pleadingly at Sir Palem- 
edes, who, however, remained very grave. 
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"It went into a hole, and I could not make it 
come out, but there was another, a tiny bit far- 
ther down — and then the stones shpped, and I 
caught in the ivy by the ledge. I was frightened 
and could not get up, and called and called/' 

"And do you know you might have lost your 
own stupid little life and Sir Palemedes' too?" 
She stopped suddenly and glanced at her equerry, 
adding, "Sir Palemedes, please scold him for me 
and say how he is to be punished/' 

"I think he has been punished enough, not only 
because he has frightened himself, but because he 
has frightened you." 

"Yes," she said, with a little shiver, "I was 
horribly frightened. I kept thinking w^hat I 
should do when you fell, as I was sure you 
would do. I thought I shotdd hear it and not 
be able to help you, and have to go back all 
alone." The tears came into her eyes again. 
"Oh, I do not hke being afraid like that! It is 
horrible." 

"Oh, Princess, I am so sorry!" cried Gareth 
penitently; "but I was afraid, too, till Lord Ar- 
rancourt came." 

"And if you had not been afraid. Master Gar- 
eth, no one else need have been, for you could 
have climbed up yourself quite easily," said his 
rescuer good-naturedly. "Next time you get in a 
scrape remember there is nothing so dangerous 
as being afraid." 

"No next time, please," interposed the prin- 
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cess. ^^I suppose I must forgive you, as Lord 
Arrancourt will not scold. And now I think I 
can go back.'' 

Sir Palemedes helped her rise, but she was more 
shaken than she had thought, and, feeling her 
weakness, put her hands on his to steady herself. 

"You had better wait,'' he remonstrated, taking 
her little hands in his. 

**No, no; I am better now. I can go on. But, 
oh. Sir Palemedes, look at your hands!" 

Her own were all stained red where he had 
held them. He had not himself noticed, in his 
anxiety over her, how deeply his fingers were 
cut and rubbed, but he was horribly dismayed 
to see her thus marked, and despatched Gareth 
hastily for more water, blaming himself hardly 
for his carelessness. 

She listened without a word, only, when Gar- 
eth returned with the water and he would have 
dipped a handkerchief in it to wash her hands, 
she put him aside. 

"Give me your hand," she said. 

He drew back, coloring. **No, no. Princess; 
it is nothing — only scratches." 

"It will not hurt," she returned gravely, with 
a ghost of a smile. 

Whereupon he laughed and, as she insisted, 
yielded. 

She bathed the wounded fingers gently with 

the end of her veil, and, tearing off a strip, bound 

them up. 
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"Am I not a good doctor?" she said gaily, 
looking up at him, and found him looking at her. 
Her laughing eyes fell, but the smile still dimpled 
round her mouth. 

She was used to admiration, but it was not 
that she had read in his face; it was a kind of 
adoring homage; it was something new^, and 
partly because it was new and partly because it 
was very pleasant to see, she blushed, and he, 
misreading, thought her angry and said: 

"I beg your pardon. Princess." 

Then they went home together, Gareth between 
them, considerably sobered and weary. 

The afternoon siesta was long over, and the 
duchess was beginning to make inquiries and Sir 
Floridas to grow anxious when they arrived. Sir 
Palemedes disappeared, and the princess, with a 
fine tact and true instinct, said very little about 
the adventure beyond the fact that Gareth had 
got into trouble and that Sir Palemedes had ex- 
tricated him. 

In the evening, just before the escort w^as ex- 
changed, she found opportunity to say to 
him: 

"You have used your strength and courage for 
me to-day. Are you not going to ask rde for a 
reward?" 

And he answered: "Madam, the only good in 

my strength is that it may help me to serve you, 

and — I have made my request before " 

"To go? You still wish it?" 
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"Yes, to go/' he said very low, "since I am 
your knight." 

She did not know how hard he found it to 
answer. 

"Ah! yes, I forgot. But you must wait a Kttle, 
till my brother returns. He might say no to a 
letter, and he would not say it to me.'' 

Sir Palemedes felt there was justice in this and 
rested content. 
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Chapter XIII 

IN DISGRACE 

"They are a great deal more than foolish, they 
are most impertinent!" said the princess angrily, 
glancing with scorn at the paper her equerry held 
firmly clenched in an indignant hand. 

**Still, they could never have been meant for 
your Highness' eyes." 

**Are people to be privileged, then, to say what 
they like as long as I neither see nor hear?" 

**I did not mean that, madam, only that the 
writer did not mean to offend you personally." 

"How do you know?" she asked quickly. 

"They would not have been dropped here on a 
path you so rarely take; besides " he stopped. 

"Besides what?" 

"Oh, they are beneath your notice, madam." 

"You think so? Yet, it is strange, I am still 
curious." 

"There was no intention to anger you," he re- 
peated lamely enough, "I am sure of it. Probably 
the writer has already repented, and if you knew 
you would only forgive." 

She pursed her lips together. "Forgive! Per- 
haps, afterward!" 

Without doubt the princess was seriously angry. 
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He also was angry with the indiscreet writer of 
the offending verses, but he felt vaguely there was 
a difference between his anger and that of the 
princess. 

They walked on by the river-bank a few paces. 
The princess took a rose from her belt and began 
pulling it to pieces. She had been angry with her 
companion when he had spoken, she was furious 
with him now^ because he w^as silent ; moreover, 
she was convinced he knew the author of those 
discourteous verses. 

She flung aside the last petal of the rose and, 
looking up at him, demanded slowly: 

"Who wrote them?'' 

His look of dismay quickened her conviction. 

"Oh, you do know!" she cried triumphantly; 
"tell me, tell me at once!" with an impatient 
stamp of her foot. 

"They were not signed, and they were not 
meant for your eyes, madam," he said firmly 
enough. 

"Give them to me, I have not examined the 
writing"; she held out her hand. 

Now, there was a certain peculiarity in the 
writing that had betrayed the writer to Sir 
Palemedes, and would undoubtedly betray her to 
the princess, on closer inspection. 

Without giving himself time to consider whether 
he was justified or not he tore the paper in two 
and flung it into the river, where it was whirled 
over the tiny fall and lost to sight, 
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"Sir!" exclaimed the princess furiously. 

"Madam," lie said humbly, "I beg your par- 
don." 

"It will not be so easily earned, sir." 

"There is very smaU excuse, I know." 

"There is none!" she interposed. "What! after 
defending my insulter, you insult me by daring to 
set my wiU at defiance! Oh, there is no excuse! 
Your behavior is as inexplicable as it is inex- 
cusable. You, who are doubly bound as my 
equerry and my escort to protect me, choose in- 
stead to protect this impertinent w^riter! You 
will be pointing out the excellency of the rimes 
next, I suppose." 

He felt the extreme weakness of his position, 
and began to tremble before the storm of passion 
that blazed in her eyes. 

"Madam, the verses are as inexcusable and un- 
pardonable as my conduct, but if you will give 
me time I will bring you an apology fi-om the 
writer as ample as you could desire. It is the 
only amend I can make." 

"I desire no apology, I desire to punish, I desire 
the name," she said angrily. 

"I am sorry I cannot tell you." 

"You do not trust my sense of justice?" she 
demanded, trying a new^ tack. 

"Not when you are angry, madam," he returned, 
with a simpHcity that cost him his last chance. 

"Lord Arrancourt," said the princess imperi- 
ously, "I have a right to demand obedience." 
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He looked at her imploringly. It was in vain 
he tried to tell himself it was not the Princess 
Cynthia he was disobeying, but an angry and 
unreasonable woman. Her anger cut him to the 
heart; he felt guilty before it; utterly in the 
w^rong. The world held nothing for him for 
the moment but the knowledge he had offended 
her, and he could see no way of obtaining 
pardon. 

"And, therefore,'* she continued, "I demand— you 
hear, I demand the name of the author of those 
verses." 

"Madam," he said helplessly, "I can not tell 
you." 

"Meaning you will not. You flatly refuse to 
obey me. And your object in screening the cul- 
prit, sir?" 

There was a malicious look in her eyes that 
should have warned him of worse to come. 

He did not answer ; he sought wildly and blindly 
for some pretext to satisfy her and his own sense 
of honor, but the two were irreconcilable. 

"Perhaps," said the princess slowly and re- 
morselessly, "I can hazard a guess as to the cause 
of your reluctance. Your certainty of the harm- 
less intention of the writer points to a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with his motives." 

He was utterly bewildered. 

"I knew your loyalty and devotion were newly 
bought, and I can imagine you did not intend to 

let me see they had worn out so soon. Oh, you 
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-were wise to destroy the verses — wiser still if you 
had never lost them/* 

He turned on her with blazing eyes. "Madam, 
how dare you, how dare you! Oh, that is too 
much!" 

She gave a short, cruel, little laugh. 

**If you really believe it for a moment," he went 
on in his tempestuous wrath, "then. Madam, the 
remedy is in your own hands ! But you know it 
is not so, you know it is impossible. To think it 
w^ould be too greatly unjust even in you." 

"Your indignation is ingenious," she interposed 
scornfully, "but a very poor defense." 

"You would have me defend myself from such 
a charge? I ?" He stopped short. 

Was she in earnest? Did she believe it? He felt 
sick at heart at the mere thought; it was too 
horrible. What had he said? How had he spoken 
in his anger? He grew hot remembering, and then 
turned to her imploringly with penitent submission. 

"Madame, forgive me ! But, oh, you must know 
I could not have done it ! It is impossible I could 
write that. Be generous; tell me you did not 
think it, that you only said it because — ^to punish 
me." 

She turned away abruptly and walked on. She 
knew her cruel suggestion was preposterous, and 
had launched it merely in the hope it would pro- 
voke him to defend himself on substantial ground. 
She vowed to herself nothing short of complete 
acquiescence to her will should gain him pardon. 
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This was not the devotion to which she was ac- 
customed, and she could not understand it. He 
followed her, tortured by the doubt that this last 
shaft had been shot in good faith, and wounded 
both in his love and his pride too sorely to weigh 
the rights and wrongs of the case. 

Finding her about to join a group of ladies on 
the lawn who were playing at ball, he stepped 
forward and said, humbly enough: 

"Wotdd your Highness wish to summon a new 
escort?" 

"No, sir. Your refusal to obey me will not earn 
you a holiday." 

All the force of his pain and misery w^ere cen- 
tered in his low-uttered "Madam." She paid no 
heed and, joining the players, took part in their 
sport, leaving him to watch and ruminate sor- 
rowfully over the unhappy situation. 

The duchess, who was seated near, observed 
his unusual gravity. Despite the imprudent favor- 
itism of the princess for her equerry, he still re- 
tained the good opinion of her Grace, not only 
because he was the lord of Arrancourt (and it 
was a fact which carried due weight with the 
good lady), but partly because the natural cour- 
tesy of his disposition pleased her more than the 
more artificial manners of the court. Therefore, see- 
ing him standing aside, careworn and anxious, she 
summoned him to her, and said good-humoredly : 

"I think, my lord, you are entertaining a guest 

that is interdicted at Brambria." 
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"And the name, your Grace?*' he asked. 

"Care! Bid him begone before her Highness 
observes him." 

"It is sometimes less easy to dismiss a guest 
than to invite him." 

"Ah! if you invited him you were wrong and 
must suffer accordingly." 

"That appears to be very likely," he returned, 
with a sigh. "I?oes your Grace always find it 
easy to reject an unwelcome visitor?" 

"Oh, for me it is different. I am old, and I 
have to watch over her Highness and twenty 
young ladies. I must needs entertain Care 
whether I will or no, only I keep him in the cel- 
lar. But you, my lord, are young, and young 
people shotdd be happy, or at all events shotdd 
appear so." 

"It is not an easy lesson to learn." 

"Because you are not accustomed to consider 
that a sad face spoils the feast — and there will 
be feasting here shortly," she added, changing 
the subject. 

"You mean when his Majesty returns?" 

"His Majesty and some one else," said the duch- 
ess. "The crown-prince is to come, you know^." . 

"It is then settled?" he asked, looking away. 

"But it was practically settled when they were 
in their cradles," exclaimed the duchess, "and it 
would have been concluded long before now only 
his Majesty has no great desire to lose the com- 
pany of her Highness." 
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As she finished speaking the princess came up 
laughing and breathless from her game. She re- 
marked to the duchess that she was going to 
attend a rehearsal, but bestowed no word or look 
on her escort, who followed her silently, but, 
remembering the duchess' words, was at some 
pains to conceal his care. 

Among the ladies who accompanied them was 
a merry, blue-eyed girl whose ready wit made 
her a great favorite of the princess, tho it oc- 
casionally drew her into trouble with those on 
\srhom it w^as expended. To-day, however, Eline 
d'Eynmeur was less ready than usual with her 
saucy sallies. She appeared preoccupied, and in- 
stead of pressing forward to the princess' side, 
as was her wont, she hung back, and Sir Palem- 
edes noticed that her eyes wandered restlessly 
over the space of lawn and down the shady al- 
leys. He smiled a little grimly to himself as he 
watched her, and he had plenty of time to do so, 
for his part in the rehearsal was at present small 
and soon over. 

Thus the long afternoon wore away. The prin- 
cess spared her escort no duty, demanding his 
service with punctihous politeness. Tho Sir Pa- 
lemedes was well aware her attitude toward 
him by no means escaped observation, he re- 
mained indifferent to the covert smiles of those 
around, and was only consumed with feverish 
impatience for the hour which would release him — 
the hour which never before had loitered on its 
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way, but rather arrived with winged speed tm- 
desired and tinlooked for. 

"With your permission, madam, Lord Evon- 
taille is on guard.'' 

The princess bowed and for the first time since 
the quarrel looked her equerry straight in the face. 
The cold disdain of the look did him good, quick- 
ening a small flame of anger in his heart. He 
went out into the garden along the river walk, 
where the unlucky verses had been found. His 
quick eye had seen from the palace windows a 
small, blue-clad figure hurrying by an unfrequented 
path to this very spot. It was Eline d'Eynmeur, 
who was surprised into an exclamation when, on 
turning a comer, she found herself face to face 
with Sir Palemedes. 

"Your verses are safe," he said quietly. 

She looked at him doubtfully, a w^ave of color 
dyeing her face and neck red. 

"You had no intention of losing them, I sup- 
pose," he continued coolly. 

"Oh, no, no," she cried eagerly, "I would not 
have any one see them for the world. I do not 
know how it was I lost them. They are so fool- 
ish. Some one said the princess was — was — well, 
had no heart, and it came into my head that if 
she had treated any one badly that is what they 
might say," she concluded lamely, and there was 
a short pause. 

"If you have found them, please give them to 

me. If they were seen I should get into dreadful 
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trouble, but I had rather it were you than any 
one else who found them." 

"But it was the princess who found them," said 
Palemedes, a little dryly. 

**The princess," in a faint voice; "and she read 
them?" 

"Yes." 

"And you also?" 

"Yes, she gave them to me to read." 

The girl leaned against a tree and covered her 
face. Palemedes watched her Impatiently. 

"And she knows who wrote them?" 

"No." 

"No? Are you certain?" The hands came down 
instantly. 

"Quite certain," said Palemedes curtly. 

"And she read them!" exclaimed the girl, and to 
the other's amazement she began to laugh. 

"It is too lovely! What did she say? Was she 
very angry?" 

"Yes," still more curtly. 

"And then?" 

"Then she gave them to me." 

Bline stopped laughing and the hot color came 
back to her face. 

"How did you know they were mine?" she 
asked. 

"I know your writing, because you copied my 
part in the mask." 

"And you did not tell the princess?" 

"No." 
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**Has she got tliem now?" There was a nervous 
tremor in her voice. 

"No.'» 

**Then you have them?" in a tone of great re- 
Uef. 

**I flung them in the river—they are quite safe/' 
said Sir Palemedes hastily. "No one will see 
them again; but you ought not to have writtex^ 
them ; they were not only unjust and ungenerous* 
but mischievous," he concluded hotly, beginning to 
feel indignant at her attitude. 

"I know," she returned meekly, "but I did no"*^ 
mean any one to see them." 

"I never supposed so." 

She looked up at him as if to question, but re^ 
frained for the moment. 

Presently she said slowly: "Was the princes^ 
very angry when you did that?" 

"Did what?" 

"Flung my verses in the river." 

"Yes," very shortly. "The question is, what arc^ 
you going to do now?" 

She opened her eyes widely. 

"Do ! What is there to do? The verses are safe, - 
and the princess does not know." 

"You do not think it likely she might presently ^ 
suspect you?" 

She shook her head confidently. "Oh, no, you 
know I am a great favourite." 

"I know," very dryly. 

"And she would never think of my doing it 
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unless it was suggested to her. Sir Palemedes, I 
am sure I can trust you, you will not betray me," 
she murmured pleadingly. 

She was really very pretty, with her fair curls 
and her great innocent blue eyes, that might have 
melted a heart of stone. But Sir Palemedes was 
blind to her charms ; he saw only the angry eyes 
of his princess, and heard the cold scorn of her 
voice, and it was not because Eline d'Eynmeur 
pleaded or because her eyes were blue that he 
answered : 

**The princess will learn nothing from me with- 
out your permission." 

"Thank you," she said heartily, with great 
relief, "you are really very good, and — ^if the 
princess is a httle angry with you that is much 
better than her being angry with me, is it not?" 

**I suppose so." 

"And there is nothing more to trouble about." 
She held out her hand with an engaging little 
smile, but Sir Palemedes did not take it. 

"I suppose," he said doubtfully, "it does not 
seem to you advisable that, since you are a 

favorite with her Highness, and since you " 

he half stopped ; "well — since you know you really 
ought not to have written those verses, you 
should tell the princess straight out and ask her 
pardon?" 

Again the big blue eyes opened wide with w^on- 

der and consternation. 

"Tell the princess!" she gasped; "oh, no, my 
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lord, never. You do not know what she is Hke 
when she is angry.'' 

Sir Palemedes thought he knew very w^ell, but 
he only remarked rather lamely: 

"Of course, it is just as you Hke, only it seemed 
to me that since she is so fond of you and " 

**I could not! Oh, I really could not!" inter- 
posed Eline, much distressed, **she would never for- 
give me. I should be sent home in disgrace and 
my father would be so angry. Oh, it would never 
do." The tears sprang to her eyes. 

**I see," he said hastily. "I had not thought of 
it like that. It shall be just as you hke. You may 
be sure I shall say nothing; please do not cry." 

**It is so dull and dreary at home," she went on 
plaintively; **I really think I should die if I had to 
stay there always." 

**But there is not the slightest occasion. I was 
a brute to suggest it. Please do not cry !" for she 
still wept, covering her face with her hands. 

"Surely you can trust me," he continued, really 
appalled by her tears and ashamed to have caused 
them. "No one shall know, you are quite safe. 
You know, you ought to go back now, the duch- 
ess will miss you. See, dry your eyes, forgive me, 
and run back." 

He had found the right way to console her, for 
the tears disappeared with miraculous rapidity. 
She sighed, and let him take her hand. 

"Thank you very much, my lord, and good- 
night! and you really will not teU?" 
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"No, no," impatiently. "I have promised you." 
The dusk of evening had gathered round them, 
but there was still light enough to see that the 
piquant face upturned to his had dimpled into a 
smile. She seemed in no hurry, and in no way 
afraid of the duchess' anger. There were some 
sprays of sweet-scented jasmine in her hair, one 
had become loosened, and she put up her httle 
white hands to refasten it. Sir Palemedes 
watched her gravely. Their eyes met. Her smile 
died away. 

"Good-night," she said quietly, and turning dis- 
appeared down a sheltered walk leading to the 
palace. When she was well away she ran, but the 
hot color that came to her cheeks was not 
wholly caused by the exercise. Sir Palemedes 
stayed where he was, lost in thought. There was 
nothing to be done now but to endure the prin- 
cess' anger as best he could until it passed. It 
could not surely be of long duration, but even in 
thus thinking he sighed, for the minutes laden with 
so heavy a load of wrath must needs proceed 
with slow foot. 
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PARDONED 

Several days passed without the interchange of 
a word between the princess and her equerry. 
The great heat furnished her with an excuse for 
not riding, and in truth, for two whole days Sir 
Palemedes avoided her company entirely, doing his 
best to fan into more vigorous life the httle flame 
of resentment that flickered in his heart. Thus, he 
thought of the war and his brother, telling him- 
self that now at least he desired nothing better 
than his release at the earliest possible hour; he 
told himself the princess had already forgotten her 
promises, that she was as heartless and shallow 
as he had formerly imagined that she was cruelly 
imjust, and indifferent to all things but such as 
ministered to her own pleasure ; but while he told 
himself these hard things his heart rebelled against 
the harsh verdict, the flame refused to be fanned, 
indeed, it died completely away, leaving him face 
to face with the unwelcome fact that life had no 
savor to him without the princess' smile, but 
was worthless, undesirable, and cold ; that he w^as 
so completely hers that, smile she or frown she, 
he must yet see her, must read for himself his 

verdict in her eyes. 
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Alas ! the verdict was against him. 

He found her cold and tinpitying. Without 
actually ignoring him or openly flouting him, she 
contrived to make him feel a hundred times a day 
in a hundred ways that not only was he in dis- 
grace and unpardoned, but also that she was per- 
fectly indifferent whether his attitude was peni- 
tential or otherwise. 

He Uved like a man in a bad dream until one 
day he met her walking with Eline d'E3mmeur, 
who, observing him, made some remark to her 
Highness which called forth a cold, disdainful 
little smile. In a sudden access of anger against 
the author of his unhappiness Sir Palemedes 
awoke to the outside world; he saw the little 
covert smiles, heard the whispered remarks, noted 
the cold greetings, discerned everywhere the little 
undercurrent of satisfaction and amusement, and 
felt it— felt it bitterly. 

One day the princess' attitude suddenly changed ; 
she became gracious to the extent of summon- 
ing him to join in a game of soldiers — in which 
she was victor — she even complimented him on 
his play, yet, nevertheless, when he dared to give 
her a pleading glance her regard was as coldly 
distant as ever. 

Cyprian was her escort for the day, and he had 
seldom found her Highness so responsive to his 
love-lorn mood. She hstened to his verses with 
unusual patience, she accepted his compliments 
without disdain she wore the roses which he 
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presented to her. Indeed, her whole attitude to- 
ward life was that of perfect and serene content- 
ment. 

Sir Palemedes, who to-day watched every ges- 
ture and changing mood, told himself bitterly that 
she had forgotten; that this which caused him 
such grief at heart was to her nothing but per- 
haps a disagreeable remembrance not to be dwelt 
upon. 

**She shall remember, she shall feel, she shall 
pardon!'* 

This resolution grew on him. He would be on 
duty that night, for, contrary to his expectations, 
his name had not been canceled. Whether her for- 
bearance in this respect boded good or ill for him 
he could not tell. Her indifference was harder to 
bear than her anger, and he tortured himself with 
the thought it was mere forgetfulness. 

As six o'clock drew near he grew more restless, 
more impatient. She might refuse to listen and 
yet he must make her hear him; by the right of 
the love that swayed him he would compel her to 
hear. His misery was so real that it claimed 
relief as a right, clamoring at the door of his 
heart for remedy, and drowning all voices but its 
ow^n. 

Six o'clock came and found Sir Palemedes by 
Cyprian's side, rather nervous, but resolute to 
attain his end. 

The Princess took little heed of her new escort; 

she was deeply interested in planning the details 
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of the wedding of one of her ladies in waiting 
which was to take place on the return to Mal- 
brun. But, in truth, tho the Princess had al- 
most forgotten the tenor of those oflfending 
verses, she had by no means forgotten her equer- 
ry's behavior in the matter. It did not occur to 
her that her resentment was far beyond the event. 
Her will had been crossed and it had been crossed 
by Sir Palemedes. She would not Uke to have 
admitted that here lay the real cause of her anger, 
but it was true that it was less the action than 
the personality that had aroused her wrath, and 
she was less indiflferent to the state of affairs than 
he imagined. 

To Sir Palemedes the dinner seemed unusually 
tedious, and after it the princess unusually ready 
to join the chattiag groups in the hall discussing 
the evening's entertainment. She generally held 
aloof from these discussions, allowing them to 
settle on what plans they wotdd, and afterward 
joining whichever commended itself to her mood. 
To-night all were for dancing, and, her Highness' 
permission granted. Sir Palemedes was despatched 
to summon the musicians. When he returned, the 
princess was no longer to be seen. He wandered 
into the Uttle white salon which was her private 
withdrawing-room. It was empty. He returned 
disconsolate to the hall, but she was not among 
the dancers. At the far end of the big drawing- 
room one of the windows stood wide open. 

The evening was cool and fresh; the silence of 
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all without after the brightness, the maze of 
color, and music within soothed him, and a sense 
of freedom and strength was bom of it. The 
voice of the river called to him irresistibly, and he 
lingered on the terrace walk that bordered it. 
There below it rushed by, with ever the same 
song and the same eddies, the same lines of white 
foam below the little falls which broke the even 
tenor of its way. It was the same, always the 
same. Its song fascinated him; its hurrying, 
clear water cast a charm over him. On the banks 
a throne might perish, the empire of a heart be 
shattered, but its song would remain joyous, con- 
fident in its lot, its source, its end. 

The princess was walking along the lower path 
all alone. She went slowly, and Sir Palemedes 
soon overtook her. She had heard his quick 
step, but she did not choose to look round till 
he was at her side. 

**I did not send for you," she said coldly. 

'*No, madam; nevertheless, you see I sought 
you," he answered qtdetly, with fast-beating 
heart. 

**I perceive you are interrupting my walk." 

**Madam," he said, almost sharply, "do not 
speak to me so, I entreat you; it is not only 
cruel to me, but unjust to yourself." 

"You need not be concerned on my account, 
sir." 

"I am concerned in only one thing, your High- 
ness, .and that is that you should pardon me. 
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Pardon me or"— -he went on in a breathless kind 
of voice — "or dismiss me." 

"Oh, that is impossible! You are too excellent 
an equerry to be parted with lightly." 

"Princess!" 

Her flippancy was an iron barrier against which 
he dashed himself blindly. The passionate re- 
proach in his voice brought a frown to her brow. 

"At least grant me this much mercy, madam," 
he pleaded. "Say you did not mean all you said ; 
that you know I could not and did not write that." 

"Even supposing you did not write them," she 
said slowly, watching him under her half-shut 
eyes, "you defended their author, and you refused 
to obey me — and — ^you are not repentant. I see 
no reason why I should forgive you." 

"Not repentant!" he cried, "but I would ask 
your forgiveness on my knees!" 

"Oh, yes, yes! What does that amount to? 
You are displeased because I am angry, but you 
are not sorry for what you did." 

"But indeed I am," he insisted. 

"Then— the name is " She ended interroga- 
tively. 

He was silent. She saw the sudden compres- 
sion of his mouth and understood the keen pain 
in his eyes. She gave a little remorseless smile. 
Eline d'Eynmeur had known only too well the man 
in whom she had trusted. 

"You see," she said calmly, "I was right. You 
do not repent; you wotdd do it again." 
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"Yes," he said between his teeth, **I would do 
it again; all the same, madam, you must for- 
give. 

She gave him a quick glance. His alternating 
attitude of submission and defiance caused her a 
momentary uneasiness. Suddenly he began to 
speak rapidly, even roughly, fighting still with 
the strange, passionate frenzy that seized on him. 

**You will forgive, you must, because you have 
no right to torture me in this manner. If I did 
wrong, you have more than sufficiently punished 
me. If I obeyed your command now^, you w^ould 
despise me, and rightly. Why do you tempt me? 
Do you think it is no temptation? Do you think 
it is nothing to me to see you kind and gracious 
to all but me, smiling on all but me? Do you 
think it nothing to me to bear your scorn, your 
disdain? If I deserved it, I might find patience, 
but it is not deserved, and it is cruelly unjust, 
and, madam, you know it. When you say I am 
not repentant, you are playing with words as 
you play with men's hearts — God help us!" 

She was utterly dumfounded and lost before 
the passion in his voice, but at this last she gave 
a quick Uttle gasp. It recalled him instantly to 
himself. 

**Ah! What was it I said? No, no, do not re- 
member; forget it. Madam," he said hurriedly, 
"it was false and I am mad. It is that you do 
not understand, you do not know how your 
smile gives life and your frown death. You do 
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not realize how you can draw men to the heights 
or plunge them to the depths with one word. 
If you knew, you would be merciful^as you will 
be. Madam, if I displeased you, forgive me with- 
out condition, without reserve, royally, as becomes 
you." 

She made as if she would have passed on, but 
he, forgetful of all but his need, put his hand on 
her arm and held it an instant. 

*^No," he said between his clenched teeth, "you 
shall not go so; you must answer me." 

She drew herself up proudly. 

"You forget yourself, sir!" 

He saw what he was doing, his hand fell to his 
side, and his head dropped. The princess looked 
at him gravely. 

"Your pardon, madam," he said in a broken 
voice. "I told you I was mad." 

She walked on alone. He heard the sound of 
her footsteps slowly lose itself in the sound of the 
rushing water. He hated the river's song, with its 
jojfal indifference. 

The princess looked back. He was still stand- 
ing as she had left him, near the angle of the wall, 
silent and still. She went on a few steps farther 
and looked back again. 

"You can draw men to the heights or plunge 
them to the depths with a word." 

What was it in his voice that thrilled her so? 

It was like the ring of pure gold against gold. 

She turned and retraced her steps, walking on 
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the soft tiirf. He neither saw nor heard her ap- 
proach. 

"Sir Palemedes." 

It was as if her voice, sweet, low, musical, had 
called back the sun ; she might almost see the sud- 
den throb of his pulses. The eyes that met hers 
were burning with pleading love and devotion. 
She smiled on him adorably, holding out her 
hand. 

He went down on his knee as he took it. 

"My princess, my princess, forgive me!" he 
murmured. 

Her smile had chased away every bitter thought 
from his heart. 

Sir Palemedes was pardoned. 
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AN EPISODE 

"But I do not mind waiting in the least/' said 
the princess, drawing rein, **the farmer's wife who 
lives here makes the best of butter.*' 

Which apparently irrelevant remark conveyed 
nothing to her equerry. Her escort, however, 
understood it better. 

"Then, if your Highness will call on the farmer's 
wife, I will call on the smith we passed a mile 
back — ^unless he could get home as he is," he added 
doubtfully. 

"You will lame him to a dead certainty," said 
Palemedes; "it is eight miles, and rough ground, 
but the forge was more than a mile back." 

"It does not matter. The count will be as 
quick as he can, and we will eat bread and but- 
ter. Do you like new milk. Sir Palemedes, and 
beautifid yellow butter and big brown loaves?" 

Count Henry led oflf his horse, whose loss of a 
shoe had interrupted the ride, and faced the long 
stretch of dusty road quite unconcernedly. 

The princess and Palemedes rode up to the 
farm; no one was about; she pushed open the 
door and walked in. 
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"Bertha, Bertha!'' she called, but there was no 
answrer. 

The long low room that was living-room and 
kitchen in one, was deserted. A fire that had died 
down to embers was on the hearth ; on the table 
was a great loaf of brown bread. 

All was silent. 

The princess looked down at the dying fire and 
the great black caldron hanging over it. The 
room was dark, but just where she stood a 
gleam of sunshine caught the silver trimming of 
her habit. 

'^What are you going to do?'' asked Sir Palem- 
edes, watching her from the doorway. 

She awoke from her reverie. 

**I am going to eat bread and butter. Bertha 
should not leave loaves about to tempt hungry 
tramps like ourselves. Find a knife, please. I'll 
find the butter." 

She opened a press that was fiiU of clothes, 
another full of earthenware, and finally pulled out 
a plate of yellow butter. 

"There!" she cried triumphantly, "Bertha must 
feed her cows on buttercups. Where is the knife?" 

Sir Palemedes had found a formidable-looking 
weapon and was proceeding to cut the bread, but 
she waved him aside. 

"Go and sit down," she commanded, "I can cut 
it myself." 

He sat on the edge of the table and watched 
her. She put her little hand on the big loaf and 
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seized the knife, and looked from one to the other. 
"It is big," she said. 

"The knife or the loaf?'' 

"Both." 

"Meanwhile I am hungry," he said, laughing. 

She looked at him defiantly, and attacked the 
crisp crust. The handle of the knife hurt her hand, 
and she put it down to rub the place rueftdly. 
Then she tried again. This time she succeeded in 
getting a piece off. 

Sir Palemedes got oflfthe table and quietly took 
possession of the knife. 

"You will cut yourself like that. I'll cut, you 
spread the butter." 

She was really hungry, and consented. 

It was most excellent bread and butter, and as 
they had both healthy young appetites they made 
a considerable diminution in the loaf. 

The princess thought a dinner prepared by one's 
self must be much nicer than the ordinary affair. 
Palemedes agreed. Life on a farm must be an 
ideal existence, they decided. Sir Palemedes went 
out to see to the horses, she remained before the 
dusty hearth, wishing vaguely horses could take 
care of themselves. The room was very silent. 
Outside there was a hum of insects and the dis- 
tant murmuring of a Uttle stream. She felt de- 
cidedly sleepy. 

"The count is not in sight," said her equerry, 
returning, "and there is no one about except two 
children making a water-wheel over the brook." 
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She sprang up, her sleepiness all dispersed before 
the pleasure of a new attraction. 

"Oh, show me that!" she cried, "I have never 
seen one." 

As they were going out she stopped suddenly. 

"Bertha will think there really have been tramps 
here!" she said, laughing; "how shall we let her 
know? Shall I leave her a note?" 

They accordingly hunted for writing materials, 
which were found on the top shelf of the dresser, 
and when Sir Palemedes had mended the pen to 
her Uking, the princess wrote as follows: 

"The princess passed this way so famished that she fell a 
victim to the seductiveness of your beautiful bro-wn loaf, and, 
with the able help of Lord Arrancourt, has almost finished it 
wax you pardon the hungry robbers?'* 

A little babbling noisy stream raced through 
the meadows and the wood behind the farm, in a 
hurry to lose itself in the great silent lake be- 
yond. They followed its windings some little way 
without speaking, and to the princess it seemed 
as if the silence of the woodlands had suddenly 
become audible. She looked back, they had turned 
a comer, the farm was out of sight, the only 
waking living thing besides themselves was the 
merry little brook which, a few yards farther on, 
splashed over a fall and lost itself under a tangle 
of fern and brier bushes. 

Two children were standing by the fall, watching 
the gyrations of a miniature water- w^heel that the 
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boy had constructed with some broad, smooth 
leaves thrust into a cleft stick ; this stick rested on 
two forked uprights on either side the stream; 
the water falling on the broad leaves spun the 
wheel gaily round, to the great delight of the 
engineers, who, leaning over the brook held out 
their hands to feel the spray scattered by the 
revolving wheel. 

The princess clapped her hands. "Oh, but this is 
charming!" she cried. "How is it done?" 

At the sound of this voice breaking in on their 
kingdom the two children turned and regarded 
the intruders with big, wondering eyes. 

The elder was a boy about seven, sturdy and 
serious, his companion a chubby little mite of four, 
with a sunny head of curls, and the big, innocent 
blue eyes that have ever a trick of looking beyond 
the limited visions of other mortals. 

But they knew who the beautiful lady in the 
green and silver habit was, and the boy's cap 
came off promptly, while, turning to his small 
sister, he apparently ordered a courtsey. It was 
not, however, forthcoming ; the tiny mite put her 
fingers in her mouth and shrank behind her 
brother. 

"Oh, you dear wee thing," cried the princess, 
"come and kiss me!" She went down on her 
knees and held out her arms. 

The child took its finger out of its mouth but 
did not move. The boy gave it a Uttle impatient 
push. The princess held out her silver hunting- 
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horn as a bribe. It was a most attractive toy; 
the sun shone on it in a tantalizing manner ; lie 
child held out one Uttle hand, but not a step 
would it advance. 

Sir Palemedes made a movement, and the baby 
looked from the horn to him doubtfully ; he smiled 
in answer, and on a sudden the tiny mite ran for- 
ward with a tottering rush into his arms and 
pointed appealingly to the coveted plaything. 

''Little coquette !'* cried the princess gaily. 

Sir Palemedes, laughing, put the child into her 
arms, and the toy once gained, the baby stayed 
there contentedly enough, puffing away at the 
horn and kicking its little bare feet against her 
soft dress. The boy drew nearer a Kttle shyly. 

'*I will tell you a story, '* said the princess, 
"about — " she looked round, ''about a bird." 

"That bird?'* demanded the baby, pointing its 
chubby fingers at an impertinent tom-tit close by. 

"Any one you like. Once upon a time " 

Sir Palemedes leaned against a tree and watched 
them. The sweet, fresh air, the merry stream, the 
singing birds, and the sunshine on the little group, 
and, above all, the princess' voice, seemed all 
part of a happiness so great that he had no name 
for it, and a contentment so exquisite that it 
drowned all sense of time. The baby nestled hap- 
pily against Cynthia, playing with the bright 
fringe on her dress, and the boy at her feet gazed 
up at her with big wondering eyes that never left 
her face. 
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No-w it was a story, now a merry rime she 
told, now a baby game, and all three would 
break into delicious baby laughter, and Sir Palem- 
edes felt his heart beating time to it. 

How did she know all this? From what store- 
house in her memory did she bring forth all these 
treasures of nonsense and baby-talk? How did she 
of a sudden become empress of a kingdom not her 
own? He knew nothing. He could only wonder, 
and the princess, suddenly looking up, saw his 
face aflame and his eyes smiling at her with 
strange joy, so that tho she smiled back and 
then laughed with him, she afterward hid her 
face in the baby's sunny curls. Then some un- 
reasoned change of thought brought to his mind 
the gray castle of Arrancourt and the wide terrace, 
and with it another thought that set his heart 
beating fast. 

"We ought to go back," said Sir Palemedes, 
with a sigh, **the count will be returning.'* 

It was hard to break up his happy picture, but 
an equerry has duties. Moreover, he was strangely 
reluctant that even the count should find her here 
or have any part in the scene that caused him a 
pleasure so strange that it bordered on pain. 

The princess rose regretfully but without demur, 
which was also in its way a wonder. She kissed the 
children, who clung to her with tears in their eyes. 

"Come again," whispered the boy. 

The baby held firmly round her neck, murmuring 
something about "not to go." 
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"Yes, yes, I will come back again some day," 
she cried, gently disengaging the tiny hands. 
"Good-by, children; look, the water-wheel has 
fallen!" 

While they turned to see this new disaster, she 
hurried back along the path they had come, her 
equerry following. 

"Shall we come back some day?" she asked 
softly, looking back at him. 

"Please God! often," said Sir Palemedes dream- 
ily, and then, as if suddenly awakened, added, "I 
mean, of course, madam, I hope you will have 
many days as happy." Which did not seem to 
mend matters at all, and the princess did not look 
rotmd again. 

When they reached the farm the count was in 
sight, and they were ready mounted by the time 
he joined them. 

The count explained how the smith had been 
absent and he had had to seek him. "I did not 
think you would wait," he concluded, "and For- 
ester ought to beg your pardon, madam, for being 
so careless as to lose a shoe." 

"Ipardon him !" said the princess gaily. "I have 
had a most excellent meal. I shall never forget 
that bread and butter; will you. Lord Arran- 
court?" 

"No," said Palemedes, looking straight before 
him, "it was most wonderful butter." 
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THE DUEL 

"A messenger from the King. He returns next 
ireek." 

It was Ollenard who suddenly made this an- 
LOtincement at the door of the long gallery, 
vhich was the particular sanctum of the gentle- 
aen of her Highness' stiite. 

His news created the sensation he anticipated; 
le was assailed with a torrent of questions. But 
)llenard was on duty; he had only stopped on 
lis way to perform some commission to deUver 
he news. In answer to the questions hurled at 
dm he merely shook his head mysteriously and 
lisappeared. 

Comment ran high. 

The door reopened. 

**The crown-prince comes the following week!*' 

With this he really disappeared, leaving behind a 
egitimate cause for excitement. For this was a 
natter which affected their interests nearly. 

The coming of the crown-prince meant the be- 
:rothal of her Highness. The betrothal was the 
wreamble to her marriage, her marriage the pre- 
.ude to her departure for Zinnia, and it was a 
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well-understood thing that among her Highness' 
suite wotdd be a small escort of the gentlemen of 
the conrt, but of whom and of how many it 
would be composed was quite unknown. 

Speculation ran high and forthcoming events 
were discussed freely, both in relation to their own 
affairs and to those more nearly concerning the 
King and his royal sister. 

Sir Palemedes and one other alone did not 
join in the discussion. To the former the King's 
return meant hberty (for it had never occurred 
to him that his Majesty might refuse the princess' 
request), and liberty meant a life of action, war, 
Henry, possible honor and glory. His heart beat 
high at the thought; unconsciously he held his 
head a little higher. 

"And the crown-prince comes the following 
week,'' said Ollenard's voice again. And the door 
shut with a resounding clang after it. 

The crown-prince! The princess wrould marry 
him ; it was an tmderstood thing ; he had known 
it in common with all the rest of the world. Why 
did the knowledge come on him now as a thing 
intolerable? He tried to shake off the sense of 
weight, to reason on the absurdity of his sudden 
hostility to so potent a personage as his royal 
Highness Ferdinand Alexander Octavius, Crown- 
Prince of Herzinnia. But he did not succeed very 
well; he still frowned and played impatiently 
with his sword-hilt. 

The **other one," leaning nonchalantly against 
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wall, watched him with curiosity. The news 
5 of small importance to Sir Floridas; come 
it would, he would be among those to ac- 
ipany the princess to her new home ; that was 
) an understood thing. The future for him held 
her more nor less than the past, and he de- 
ided no more. But he wondered to himself 
it it would hold for Sir Palemedes; he had 
:ched the quick change in his face at Ollenard's 
) announcements, and he understood some- 
ig of the thoughts that surged through the 
er's brain. He knew well enough that Sir 
emedes' love for the princess was an entirely 
jrent thing to the assumed devotion it was the 
lion to affect, and there was a half-impatient 
'^ in his heart for the inevitable awakening be- 
the young equerry. "Action w^ill save him, 
irever,'' thought Sir Floridas, reading the dor- 
it strength in the boy's face, "if he can only 
soon enough, that is, but — ^but, Cynthia, you 
a most cruelly ignorant woman." 
he princess' name reached the ears of Sir 
emedes in the midst of his reverie. It was 
mtaiUe who spoke. With a Kttle impatient 
amation he went out. He always disliked 
ring her name mentioned by these careless 
ng gentlemen, however respectfully; it was a 
i of sacrilege, and to-day it was quite intoler- 
j. So he went out, wondering at his own ill- 
lor, and half by chance, half by custom, found 

self in the lily garden, whose sweet odors and 
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Bweeter memories offered a sovereign balm to his 
perturbed mind. He paced up and down among 
the lilies, arguing with himself on his sudden folly 
as unbecoming a good knight, devoted loyally to a 
princess so sweet, so worthy of his best homage. 

As yet he had not consciously asked more of her 
than the right to worship, the right to love. It 
was the very essence of chivalry, this giving and 
asking nothing. Blind and futile, with one in- 
evitable end, but none the less noble and gener- 
ous in its birth. He offered her his youth, his 
strength, his heart, all the ardor and enthusiasm 
of his young life ; offered — ^and demanded only the 
right to offer. Recking nothing that in giving he 
made her bankrupt; for the law of compensation 
is none the less sure because unrecognized. In 
endowing her with all the quahties of soul which 
would make her the woman he dreamed, he be- 
came, as it were, a surety to fate on her behalf, 
and fate would undoubtedly exact from one or 
other the equivalent to his dreams. 

A boy's love, blind, unreasoning, beautiful; the 
love that crowns its object with stars, draws it 
up to heaven, and heaven down to it. 

He told himself he was mad. What had the 
crown-prince to do with him? What matter when 
she married? A man is not forbidden to oflfer his 
devotion to a queen and, so she were happy— 
ah, happy, would she be happy? Would she love 
this man? 

On a sudden there arose before him the picture 
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f the previous day. The quiet woodland, the 
hildren, the sunshine, the princess. "God make 
er as happy as she is good," was his thought, and 
here was a strange choking sensation at his 
cart. 

"Sir Palemedes, you are very preoccupied to- 
ay!" 

Her sweet voice came to him through a kind of 
;olden haze; he knew nothing of how long she 
tad been there, how she had come. He only knew 
ler there among the liHes with the full sunlight 
»n her. AU she wore was of gold; golden bro- 
ade, fine golden silk, golden gauze, buckle, clasp, 
>rooch, sUppers, all gold, and on her Kttle hands 
folden rings quaintly chased. 

"Madam," he murmured apologetically, weU- 
dgh delirious with the wealth of sunshine, "I 
hould have been better occupied had I been 
iwake to the present." 

"Instead of wandering in the past— or future? 
/Vhich?" 

"The future." 

She turned and walked slowly down the path 
yj his side. 

"The future," she echoed thoughtfully, "that is 
rtrange. I also was thinking of the ftiture, and 
br me that is very rare. I do not trouble about 
t, as a rule." 

"Because yoiir present is always happy." 

"Doubtless. I love this present, this Now, this 
Life, this hour which I feel, which I possess. It is 
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my own. It is good, real, and sufficient." Her 
voice vibrated with rapture, she spread out her 
hands to the sun, her face was glowing. 

It seemed to him he understood in a moment 
how good and fair a thing is happiness. 

"It is because it is so beautiful," he half whis- 
pered. 

She turned to him. 

"The present?" she asked quickly; "you find it 
so, this present, this life?" 

"Your present, your life, yes," he returned ; "they 
are beautiful, madam, because they are fuU of 
sunshine." 

"But yours?" she insisted. 

"It is very good to see the sunshine." 

"Thank you, sir, that is prettily expressed, but 
it is not an answer." 

"Princess, until the moment I saw you I did 
not know the sun shone." 

She clapped her hands. "Prettier still. Sir 
Palemedes, you are becoming an accomphshed 
courtier." 

"I am only sincere." 

"It is the first lesson of a courtier to appear 
so." 

He shook his head. "I have not learned it, 
madam." 

She regarded him gravely. Her mood wavered 

between smiles and tears. Should she laugh at 

him or treat him seriously? The first was the 

natural impulse, but she was conscious of a half- 
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recognized desire to yield to her own most un- 
usually serious mood. 

She ended by saying, with a sigh: **You are 
right, your education is as yet incomplete. How- 
ever, your sincerity hides the deficiency. Why 
were you sad?" 

"I am not certain I was sad," he returned, 
smiling; "and, in turn, madam, why were you 
sad?" 

"Because I thought of the future, and that al- 
ways makes me sad," she answered promptly. 

They had reached the end of the walk. Against 
the sunny wall was a seat. The princess seated 
herself here, inviting him with a sign to do the 
same. Between them lay a book she had been 
reading. 

"Lord Ollenard is seeking another book in the 
library," she said carelessly, "and he will not find 
it an easy task, for since Father Mathews left, all 
has been in disorder there." 

Sir Palemedes breathed a benediction on the 
absence of Father Mathews. 

"Besides, I desired to read. My Lord Ollenard is 
not sympathetic. I enjoy better reading to myself." 

"But instead you thought of the future, and it 
made you sad," he suggested. 

"It is not the future, but the thinking of it, 
that is sad. I would prefer it kept itself out of 
sight till — ^till it was inevitable." Then regarding 
the buckle on her golden sKpper critically, she 
added, "The King is returning." 
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"I have heard it." 

"That, of course, is dehghtftd," looking up at :il 
him suddenly. 

"But it is a part of the present." 

"Exactly ! How well you understand. My dear 
Constantine, how glad I shall be! You can not 
think. Sir Palemedes, how greatly I have missed 
him." 

"Madam, I know very well what it is to miss a 
brother." 

"You love him then, this brave young sol- 
dier?" 

"We have only each other, madam," he said 
simply. "Arrancourt was very silent w^hen he 
left." \ 

"You would feel it still more silent, more lonely, : 
now?" 

He made no reply, but once more as he looked 
at her the quick color rose to his face, and he 
had much ado to stifle the tumultuous beating of 
his heart. 

"You have not altered your mind?" she queried 
slowly; "you still desire me to ask for — ^for your 
freedom?" 

"You can not give me that, princess." 

The words escaped him all unexpectedly. Her 
face dimpled into smiles. 

"Then I need not ask." 

"It is not freedom, but action, I ask." 

"You want to fight, to kill people, to see ter- 
rible things." 
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**But I shall at all events remember one beauti- 
ful thing/ ^ 

"You are thirsty for honor and glory. You 
find sunshine and beautiful things weary you." 

*'No, madam, one never wearies of these things ; 
but/' he added resolutely, with a new light in his 
eyes, "I am still thirsty to deserve them. I still 
crave to earn the right to rest and to be worthy 
to wear this.'' He touched the black rosette, 
fastened to his shoulder. 

The princess rose. "Sir Palemedes," she cried 
softly, and her eyes shone on him like stars, "if 
you go, we — ^my brother and I — will lose our most 
promising courtier, but — " her voice took a new 
note of pride — "we shall gain a most noble gentle- 
man." With a word she had drawn him to the 
heights where he had first placed her. All that 
was noble and best and bravest in him responded 
to this new ring in her voice. The weaker 
thoughts of the morning melted away before it ; 
he felt himself strong again ; the call to arms no 
longer the discordant cry of imperative duty, but 
the desire, the purpose of his life. 

When they reached the gate he stopped. 

"Madam," he said gravely, "the saints speak to 
us through Ups hke yours ! If ever I become this — 
this you say ; ever worthy of my own name and 
your service, it is you who have made me so." 
So saying, he kissed her hand and left her. 

The princess stood still, looking after him. It 
was very pleasant to hear him speak so ; delight- 
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ful to feel her heart beat with a new emotion. 
She was proud of him, proud of herself inspiring 
sentiments so noble — sentiments which w^ere to her 
at best but vague generalities, beautiful ideas 
worthy of admiration, attitudes to asstune, be- 
liefs to afiect, but by no means the simple living 
facts they were to him. 

If at times she felt his earnest enthusiasm, his 
ardor, were a stronger and more potent force 
than she had encountered before, she easily stifled 
the shght uneasiness with the thought it was a 
mere difierence of quantity ; the quaUty being un- 
known, it afforded her a pleasing excitement that 
carried her she knew not whither. 

In truth, she but gave back to Sir Palemedes 
qualities with which he had first endowed her, as 
a clear lake reflects back the blue of heaven. It 
was his recognition of the purpose of things 
beautiful that made her, for him, a source of in- 
spiration and strength. 

He went on his way now with a heart so Ught 
and a face so radiant that Sir Floridas, meeting 
him, said to himself, **He has been with her and 
she has been fooling him.*' 

**Arrancourt," he cried, "you are a defaulter 
and a recreant. Have you no recollection of a 
certain tennis match between the count and your- 
self that was to take place this morning?" 

Sir Palemedes stopped short with such honest 

consternation in his face that the other burst out 

laughing. 
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**Make haste," he cried, clapping him* on the 
shoulder, "it is not lanpardonably late, only a 
poor ten minutes; the count is not yet furious." 

**Come with me to make peace, Floridas, I can 
not think how I came to forget," said the ctdprit 
penitently. 

The other glanced at him quizzically. 

"You are perhaps a Kttle preoccupied at this 
morning's news, like the rest of us," he remarked, 
as they went rapidly in the direction of the tennis- 
court. 

Finding he got no answer he went on carelessly. 

"They are all taking it for granted that the 
prince's arrival means marriage; I, for my part, 
am not so sure; but what it does mean is that 
this little paradise of ours will be overrun with 
the arrogant Zimiians. They are all alike, unpol- 
ished bears, wearing a mantle of pride to cover 
the poverty of their coat. For my part I love 
them as little as fire loves water. They have no 
wit beyond the recounting of scandal, which does 
not even need invention at that court, and the 
disparagement of all manners but their own!" 

Sir Palemedes looked at him with surprise, his 
mocking tone had unusual bitterness in it. Sir 
Floridas saw the look and added, with a smile: 

"You must take that as the opinion of a man 
who is fated to end his days an exile among a 
race he does not admire." 

"Ah! you will go to Zinnia with " he 

stopped. 
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"With her Highness, yes. You see, she is used to 
me. But you, Arrancourt, do you wish to be an 
exile also?" 

"No, I hope to join my brother and go to the 
war, and that soon." There was a ring of hope 
in his voice, yet he ended with a little sigh. 

"Believe me," said Sir Floridas kindly, "you 
will have the better place. Still, there is no one I 
would more willingly have as companion when 
that day comes. I pray it be far off!" 

The tennis match was played and lost. Count 
Henry challenged him to a return that afternoon, 
but he refused, saying one beating a day was 
sufficient. * 

"You are lazy," cried the challenger, "incorri- 
gibly lazy. How you keep so thin is a miracle. 
Will you fence?" 

"I can not promise," said the other doubtfully, 
"it is after twelve now." 

"Something on hand," exclaimed the count gaily ; 
"out with it, Arrancourt, no secrets among friends." 

"It is no secret," he returned, laughing; "on the 
contrary, I invite your company. I am going to 
try the young chestnut horse Lord Orsenna pur- 
chased for her Highness." 

The count opened his eyes. "Good heavens, 
Arrancourt, are there not enough lazy grooms? 
That is," he added quickly, "surely there is no 
occasion for you to do it yourself." 

"Oh, I do not know," said the young equerry 
quickly; "you see, I am responsible, and I never 
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yet had a groom with hands light enbugh for a 
young thing Uke that/' 

"All right, I am with you." 

"I also," said Sir Floridas languidly; "I feel 
exhilarated in w^atching your energy." 

Thereupon the three young men went off to- 
ward the stables, and Sir Palemedes spared no 
pains to prove both the power and the temper of 
the new^ purchase. It was a labor of love, for he 
was never so happy as when among horses, and 
in this essential, at least, proved himself well fit- 
ted for his post. 

The trial over he proceeded with his daily inspec- 
tion of the stables, and the count and Sir Floridas 
returned to the palace. 

The afternoon was well advanced when Sir 
Palemedes, passing by the long gallery, heard 
voices, or rather a voice. It was so unusual for 
any one to be there at that hour of the day that 
he stopped to look in. 

A Httle group of gentlemen were gathered round 
a table, listening with more or less visible dissatis- 
faction to the words of a stranger, and it was 
his voice, harsh, displeasing, and dominant, that 
had reached Sir Palemedes' ears. 

It was a black-eyed, black-bearded man; his 
dress would have betokened him a foreigner, 
but his accent was emphatically that of north- 
em Romanza, and he spoke with an arrogance 
and persistence plainly unpalatable to his hearers, 
tho for some reason they held their peace. 
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"Who is he?'' demanded Sir Palemedes of the 
count, in a whisper. 

"Vorstella, a countryman, unfortunately. He 
took service under the emperor as a soldier and 
has gained some reputation there, along Avith his 
Zinnian manners." 

**Why has he come?" 

The other gave an expressive shrug. **A spell of 
home-sickness perhaps. He came with the messen- 
ger from Zinnia." 

Sir Palemedes listened for a few moments to the 
visitor's candid and dictatorial opinion of the 
war, and then joined Sir Floridas, who stood a 
httle apart leaning on the back of a chair, with 
an indolent smile. 

**I appreciate your description of Zinnian man- 
ners," he said quietly; **why does not some one 
stop him?" 

**A visitor, my dear fellow!" 

Presently they heard Count Henry break in im- 
patiently on the discourse, and then turning 
shortly on his heel he went out. Several others 
followed his example. 

Sir Floridas sighed. **He will be on my hands 
again directly, and I have had him one hour, on 
the chancellor's recommendation — may his shad- 
ow never grow^ less ! Stay and share my burden, 
Arrancourt." 

He shook his head. **I can not trust my temper 
if he continued in that strain; I am going." 

At that moment the stranger's words arrested 
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his attention and he stopped suddenly. Floridas 
moved a little nearer him. 

**Her Highness is yomig, of course; young 
enough to learn a Uttle discretion before enter- 
ing Zinnia, eh! At least we will hope so." He 
laughed carelessly. 

Sir Palemedes crimsoned with anger and was 
springing forward, but Sir Floridas laid an author- 
itative hand on his arm. The rest looked at each 
other questioningly. They were for the most part 
the younger and most inexperienced members of 
the court, also they remembered that Sir Floridas 
was present. Almost unconsciously they drew 
back, leaving a little clear space between him and 
the offender. 

"M. de Vorstella," said Sir Floridas very softly, 
"perhaps forgets he is speaking to the gentlemen 
of her Highness' suite in her Highness' private 
residence." 

The visitor turned to him haughtily. 

"I forget nothing, sir; I only remark what is 
apparent to all the world. Her Highness' youth 
is sufficient excuse." 

"Excuse! Pardon me, sir, but you are taking 
advantage of your position." 

"My position?" laughed the other. "Myposition 
is that of a man who after much traveling re- 
turns to his native country with rather enlarged 
views. I have lived, young gentlemen, in Zin- 
nia for fifteen years, and I know very well what 
is said there about this approaching marriage. 
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There is no cause for ofiense in my words; I am 
among my own countrymen, in the private apart- 
ment of the gentlemen of the court ; it should be 
neutral ground." 

Sir Palemedes chafed under the firm pressure of 
his senior's hand. 

**Wait. Do you think it is nothing to me?" 

M. de Vorstella looked rotmd scornfully and 
continued deliberately, **I say again her Highness' 
youth excuses her indiscretions, but in Zinnia 
one does not permit follies, and I hope, for the 
reputation of my country, she will learn to be 
discreet. This pretty life of hers and yours here 
at Brambria is Arcadian, of course — ^but I assure 
you the world has its own idea of it." He shook 
his head in derisive gravity. 

Every man's hand was on his sword. Sir 
Palemedes shook off the retaining grasp in a 
white heat of fury. 

"You shall unsay that, sir!" he cried furiously. 

"Is the truth so unpalatable?" was the insolent 
response. 

Sir Floridas pushed the younger man aside. 

"Stand back, Arrancourt," he whispered fiercely, 
"this is my affair." 

If Sir Palemedes was hot with passion this man 
was cold, and the angry retort that rose to the 
former's lips died away before something in the 
other's face. Their cause was one, but their right 
was not one. Sir Palemedes recognized the fact 
with agonizing vividness. He, the newcomer and 
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the youngest! And yet he was going to leave 
her, and Sir Floridas would stay. 

Sir Floridas read the passionate pleading in the 
boy's eyes, but he also loved and it was his right. 

*'You have your life, and I only to-day !'* The 
words were hardly spoken, but he comprehended. 

Some far-off touch of kinship with the fierce 
ardor of the boy prompted a generosity for 
which, even with his wild, pleading look. Sir Palem- 
edes could not have hoped. The inward struggle 
was sharp, but the generous impulse won the 
day. 

It was the work of a minute, this Uttle drama 
between the two ; to the onlookers there was no 
exceptional pause between the insolent speech of 
Vorstella and Sir Palemedes' reply: 

'*You apologize or you fight, sir!" 

"Oh," cried the other derisively, "you gentlemen 
of Brambria have blood in you then. In Zinnia 
they thought otherwise." 

For answer he received Sir Palemedes' glove full 
in his face. 

"Thunder of heaven!" he cried furiously, spring- 
ing to his feet, "you shall take that back, sir, 
without delay!" 

"Well done, boy," murmured Sir Floridas; "now 
we fight on safe ground." 

He had above all things dreaded a quarrel in 

which the princess' name would be unavoidably 

intermixed. It was only this that had kept him 

quiet so long. 
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Two or three gentlemen rushed between the 
two, shouting, "In order, in order!" 

Sir Palemedes stood still, his eyes fixed on his 
adversary. 

'*I will do my best, sir," he said slowly, "to 
prove to you that we gentlemen of Brambria are 
less deficient in courage than you imagine." 

The other bowed and looked round coldly. 

**I am alone. I must trust to your honor, 
gentlemen, to see this but fairly." 

Sir Floridas came forward and took command 
of the position. 

**Massey," he said, addressing the youngest 
present, **keep guard outside the door. No one is 
to enter. Telleman, you will act as second to 
M. Vorstella. We leave our honor in your hands. 
Move the table, you others. Evontaille, you are 
umpire." 

He gave his orders in a quiet, incisive man- 
ner. 

The stranger followed his every gesture, recog- 
nizing here a master-hand, and gave a curt nod 
of approval to the arrangements. Sir Palemedes 
had not moved. His left hand was clenched 
tightly over the black rosette; he had forgotten 
the sw^ord he w^ore w^as but a light rapier, a mere 
plaything, utterly inadequate for this w^ork ; but 
Sir Floridas saw and put a hand on his. 

**You can not fight with that," he said; "take 
mine." 

A refusal was on his lips, but he recollected the 
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other's generosity in time, and comprehended this 
was a confidence shown and a favor asked. 

They exchanged a look. "We trust you/' whis- 
pered Sir Floridas in his ear. 

Evontaille crossed the blades, looked at both, 
and gave the signal. 

At first it appeared they were not altogether 
badly matched. M. de Vorstella was short and 
thick-set, and lacked the grace and agility of the 
younger man, who, since his first duel, had prac- 
tised assiduously and gained in quickness of brain 
as well as hand ; but the soldier played a waiting 
game, and Sir Floridas saw with considerable 
anxiety that he was merely trying the mettle of 
his opponent. 

There was no sound in the room but the click 
of the steel, the movement of their feet, and now 
and again a sharp-drawn breath of an onlooker 
as an attack was made, turned, or parried. Now 
and again, too, the door opened softly and Mas- 
sey's head appeared, eager for a glimpse. Once it 
opened wholly, and in defiance of orders Count 
Henry entered, and came softly round to the side 
of Sir Floridas, whom he questioned with his eyes. 
Sir Floridas nodded in response, and with a sigh 
of relief the newcomer set himself to watch. 

The light from the long range of windows was 
well diflSised ; neither man was at a disadvantage 
in this way. 

In the first five minutes there was nothing 
gained or lost. It was Sir Palemedes who was 
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forced to attack, but always at the exact moment 
the opposing blade bore his own back. Presently 
M. Vorstella dropped his tactics and, having 
learned his opponent's method, fell to work in 
earnest, and it became immediately apparent to 
all that here was a master of his art, a man of 
nerve and endurance, hand and eye unfaltering, 
coolly confident. 

Anxious glances were cast at Sir Palemedes, but 
so far he showed no sign of distress or anxiety. 
He was working in deadly earnest, holding his 
own well. His face was set in a deep fk-own, his 
left hand still clenched on his talisman; his eyes 
never swerved from the fierce black ones opposite, 
but never by feint or thrust cotdd he pass that 
barrier of seemingly living steel. 

An inquisitive robin perched on the open win- 
dow-sill and regarded them with twinkling beady 
eyes, then, frightened by an exclamation, flew off 
with a little twitter. 

The exclamation was from Count Henry. M. 
de Vorstella had "got home." This they knew 
because the withdrawn blade was red, but Sir 
Palemedes did not lower his sword; instead, he 
lunged and touched but without success, recover- 
ing his guard with a little gasp, the first sign of 
fatigue he had shown. 

His adversary gave a grunt of surprise and 
pressed on hard. The onlookers leaned forward 
with twitching eyes ; the hands of one were shak- 
ing as with cold, another mechanically loosened 
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the collar of his coat. Still nothing but the rap 
and click of the steel. Those who were nearest 
cotdd see great beads of sweat on Sir Palemedes' 
forehead; he husbanded his breath carefully, but 
he w^as pressed, w^hile the other had not turned a 
hair. Would the tenacity of purpose and the cour- 
age of the boy outlast the hard endurance of the 
man? To those w^ho watched it appeared im- 
possible. 

M. de Vorstella seemed to think it time to end. 
He began new tactics. With a coup that was 
new to all there he passed Sir Palemedes' guard 
and lunged, ripping up his right sleeve from wrist 
to elbow. Arrancourt set his teeth hard but his 
hand shook; Vorstella lowered his blade. 

"A truce,'' cried Evontaille, interposing his 
rapier. 

All eyes were fixed on the young equerry. 

"Tie it up,'* he said impatiently. 

Floridas did so with a rapid, dexterous hand. 
Nobody spoke. Again the blades joined, and the 
clash of the steel became angry and sharp. The 
tension was terrible. Sir Palemedes seemed to 
have regathered his forces in the short respite, 
while the other had lost ground ; both were now 
breathing heavily, the click of blade against blade 
became still sharper and more impatient. M. de 
Vorstella muttered to himself occasionally, but his 
confident manner increased and his wrist seemed 
unweary. 

Sir Palemedes was fast becoming blind to all 
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but that terrible revolving steel, and the indistinct 
black figure beyond; all else was a red blur. 
There was a loud singing in his ears, something 
hot seemed to trickle down his left arm into the 
hand closed on the talisman. He was fighting 
mechanically, dimly conscious his strength was 
ebbing away. He was waiting also till his ad- 
versary tried that new stroke again; he had 
thought of a response if he could last out. In a 
confused way he thought of these things. 

Then suddenly out of this chaos of redness and 
blackness came a voice, that of Sir Floridas, dis- 
tinct and clear. 

**Arrancourt, do you mean to fail her?'' 

In truth, Sir Floridas had whispered these 
words through clenched teeth; none other heard 
them, but they reached the fighter's brain with 
piercing distinctness and broke the spell under 
which he was falling. 

With a supreme effort he regained his power of 
vision. Vorstella again became clear for a mo- 
ment and then — then the whirl of the blade and 
the new coup. It came home, he could not quite 
stop it, but his counter-stroke diverted its course; 
he thrust on straight and true right through his 
opponent's upturned wrist. 

^^Malediction!" cried Vorstella, as his sword fell 
with a clash at Sir Palemedes' feet. "Answered! 
and by a boy! Again, again!" 

But it was useless, he could not raise his hand, 
which was deluged in blood. Swearing hard, he 
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twisted his handkerchief rotind it, reptdsing his 
second's proflfered aid. 

Sir Palemedes remained in his place, all unaware 
that it was Sir Floridas' arm that held him up. 

"Sir," he said slowly — so slowly it seemed he 
forced the words from his white lips — "Sir, you 
were in the w^rong, acknow^ledge it." 

M. de Vorstella looked round at the grave circle 
of faces regarding him expectantly ; he hated them 
for the moment. Then he looked at the white, 
haggard-eyed boy who swayed to and fro as he 
spoke, but still grasped his sword convulsively. 
He admired him. Bully and braggart as he was, 
hero of a hundred fights more or less creditable, 
he knew how great must have been the heart and 
courage of his antagonist to last out against the 
iron endurance of such a man as himself. For the 
sake of his courage he forgave him that final 
stroke, but to acknowledge himself in the wrong 
before these despised Brambrians, whom he dis- 
dained to acknowledge as countrymen, was an- 
other matter. 

"Sir," said Palemedes again, "take back your 
words or " 

"Or what?" said the other drily, becoming con- 
scious of a strange dizziness. The handkerchief 
was now scarlet. 

"Or your sword again w^hen you can hold it." 

**Sacr6P^ gasped Vorstella with honest admira- 
tion, then with a groan he regarded his wounded 
hand. 
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**I retract them, sir," lie said, in a thick, un- 
steady voice, **so brave a gentleman must needs 
serve a worthy cause. Now, if you have a doctor 
send for him, for I am likely to bleed to death." 

He sank back into the chair they put for him, 
his face taking so ghastly a pallor that his 
words seemed about to be verified. Sir Palemedes 
turned his head to Sir Floridas. 

**Take me away," he muttered dully, "don't let 
me fall here." 

The two led him into the small anteroom ad- 
joining. Count Henry closing the door behind 
him. 

Sir Palemedes feebly pushed his sword into his 
second's hand. 

"I did not fail you," he said, with a strange 
little gasp, something between a laugh and a sob. 

With that, blackness closed over him, and he fell 
forward insensible. 

Had the matter been one to decide merely fi-om 
the amount of bodily injury given and received, it 
would have gone hard to say who was the actual 
victor of the contest. M. de Vorstella had not 
only had the main artery of his w^rist pierced, but 
also the muscles severed. Even if he recovered the 
use of it at all, his fighting days were over. 

He told Telleman curtly he could learn to use 
the other hand ; told him also in a more expansive 
moment that this new stroke that had perplexed 
them had but one answer, that which Sir Palem- 
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edes had given, with the certainty of this par- 
ticular injury, but he had counted on the inex- 
perience of his opponent. 

"Had I pressed him at first, I should have done 
better,'* he confessed ; **but unlike most youngsters 
he fought better as he went on. He has the mak- 
ing of a good fighter in him." 

After that tribute nothing more was to be 
gained from him, good or bad. 

Sir Floridas and the count carried Sir Palem- 
edes to his room, and prepared to do their best 
for him pending the arrival of the doctor. When 
they had undressed him they gazed at each other 
across his scarred, insensible body with w^onder, 
for Sir Palemedes was very sorely wounded ; only 
Vorstella had known how often his deadly blade 
had "gone home," and knowing had wondered at 
his endurance. 

And Sir Floridas and the count looked at each 
other without a word, till presently the latter 
said, with a little choke in his voice: "God make 
us all such champions at need!" 

But Sir Floridas, all unnoticed, drew fi'om the 
boy's cramped fingers the black rosette, stained 
and crumpled, and he added to himself: 

"And give us all a talisman as potent." 



Chapter XVII 

A DREAM 

Sir Palemedes lay ill for many days, and was 
watched over with tender care by Sir Floridas 
and Count Henry, who would in no way consent 
to leave him in the entire charge of his faithful 
Martin, but kept guard alternately by his bedside 
during the first days and nights of fever and 
weakness. Thanks to the express command of 
Sir Floridas, delivered both privately and col- 
lectively to all those vsrho w^ere present at the 
affair, no rumor as to the real cause of the 
quarrel transpired. Such a rumor would have 
been disastrous indeed. It could not have failed to 
have reached the King's ears and might have been 
a fruitftd source of fresh disputes. Sir Palemedes 
had fought for the honor of the gentlemen of 
Brambria, and there was not one of them who 
did not feel a touch of pride for and a new kin- 
ship with the young equerry, and withal a tinge 
of envy at his good fortune. 

M. de Vorstella was on his way back to his 
adopted country before Sir Palemedes left his 
bed, carrying a better opinion of these young 
gentlemen whom he, in common with the Zin- 
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nians among whom he lived, held in such scorn. 
It subsequently transpired that his visit was not 
the result of home-sickness, but of a bet — a cer- 
tain Zinnian gentleman having wagered him a 
round sum that he would not be able to visit 
Brambria and provoke a quarrel there within 
twenty-four hours ; hence the barefaced eflS-ontery 
of a man always arrogant, boastful, and quarrel- 
some. 

During the first days of illness, when the world 
was a chaos to him, Sir Palemedes had strange 
dreams. The walls of his room had a tendency 
to collapse into the narrow confines of a tent. 
He could hear outside the regular march of feet; 
sometimes it was his brother who sat beside 
him, but when he called him by name it was 
another Henry who responded, whose personality 
escaped him. He always knew Sir Floridas, and 
often his eyes followed him with a strange, ques- 
tioning look, but when spoken to he would fall 
back into dreamland and babble a meddle of 
childish rimes. But one day Sir Floridas, 
watching the restless left hand that unceasingly 
clasped and unclasped itself as if groping for 
something not there, divined what was amiss, 
and when Count Henry relieved him he sought 
the princess, to whom he had already confided 
the story of the duel in a few curt words, and 
with it the talisman he had found in the cramped 
fingers. 

That night Sir Palemedes had a stranger dream 
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than usual. He seemed in his dream to awake 
suddenly to a great silence. It was no longer a 
tent or a forest in which he lay, but his own 
room, and near by a little lamp hanging from 
the wall shed a circle of yellow light. Under this 
a man was sitting reading. Palemedes heard the 
rustle of a turned page ; he felt he knew the man, 
but when he tried to name him the name and 
the man, too, seemed to slip by him, leaving 
only a confused blur. . . . There was someone 
else in the room now ; it was Sir Floridas. Here 
was no confusion. He was speaking to the other. 
Apparently there was some objection, for he heard 
Sir Floridas reply, **No, no; you are on duty to- 
morrow, and I am not tired." 

The other— Count Henry — the name came back 
so readily he forgot it had ever puzzled him— got 
up and went out. 

After that, conftision. The lamp danced, and 
the walls of the room were at all angles. He 
was just conscious Sir Floridas came and leaned 
over him and rearranged the coverlet. 

Some clock was striking^one — two — ^he could 
count no further. It was Sir Floridas who said 
suddenly : 

*'Ten o'clock,'' and went out to the door. He 

did not like being left. It seemed to him he called 

him back; but all was darkness again. . . . 

Sir Floridas bent over him, speaking. Who to? 

Not to him, Palemedes. He listened. 

**He will not know you, madam." 
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Madam? . . . What was it he had lost? 
His left hand groped vaguely for something not 
there. 

He recollected now ; it was the black rosette. 

He was dreaming, of course — dreaming! Dream- 
ing she stood by his side, her face all pitiful and 
tender, her eyes shining like stars. Her face only — 
he could see nothing else. She was bending over 
him — ^near, quite near. Why was there a mist 
before her eyes? Then, out of the silence, music, 
her voice. 

"My brave knight!" 

Oh, such a whisper might have come from 
heaven. He longed to speak to her, to tell her 
something, but what, he could not recollect ; but 
it was this that troubled him. Suddenly it 
troubled him no more, for he felt her little hand 
clasp his restless fingers and leave beneath them 
the lost rosette! 

He lay quite still, and the dream faded, as 
dreams do fade, slowly, and was lost. Sir Flor- 
idas' voice, low and impatient, covered its going. 

Gone! and yet not quite gone. He could still 
feel the warm pressure of her hand, and, what 
w^as yet more strange, his fingers closed over 
something tangible and wandered no more. 

Sir Floridas was looking down at him gravely, 
and Palemedes spoke: 

"Did you dream, too, Floridas?" 

He thought he was answered, but he was not 
sure. 
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When he saw him again, he was seated below 
the lamp with his hand over his face. Sir Pa- 
lemedes thought his attitude appeared sad, and 
sighed a little because he could say nothing to 
cheer him. 

After that he slept and had no more dreams. 
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SUNSHINE 

No more dreams and no more fever. Sir Pa- 
lemedes had youth and strength and a vigorous 
constitution. His wounds healed rapidly, and 
once the fever abated, he gained ground at a sur- 
prising rate. He was seated one day in the win- 
dow of the long gallery, propped up with cushions, 
it is true, and a little pale, with one arm yet in 
a sling, but still convalescent. With the assist- 
ance of his faithful Martin and plenty of time, he 
could get up and go down-stairs. 

Sir Floridas, who was standing outside, leaned 
in at the window and talked to him. There was 
no one else in the gallery; every one was pre- 
paring for a final rehearsal of the mask. Palem- 
edes told him his dream — not all, but the sub- 
stance of it. Sir Floridas leaned his head on his 
hand as he listened in such a way that the 
speaker could not see his face. 

"But when she was gone there was a scent of 
lilies in the room, and I had my black rosette.'' 

He knew Sir Floridas had seen his talisman, 
had w^atched him fasten it carefully to his coat 
the first day he had dressed. 
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"Had I lost it really, or was it only a fancy?" 

**I took it from you," answered the otiier 
slowly. "You were insensible. I did not wish 
others to find it." 

"Thank you," said Palemedes. "You have been 
very kind to me, Floridas. And it was you who 
gave it back to me?" 

The other moved uneasily. "No, Arrancourt," 
he said at last; "it was not I. It was — ^it was 
as you dreamed. I had given it her to keep for 
you, but that day you seemed worse; also for 
the first time I guessed what you missed." 

There was a little pause. 

"I asked her to give it back to me, amd she re- 
fused. She wanted to see for herself how you 
were. She — well, I gave way — they came in the 
evening, my cousin the countess, and she. It was 
all as you dreamed." 

Silence. Sir Palemedes looked out of the win- 
dow beyond his friend into the garden, fresh and 
glowing after two days' storm and rain. Then 
he leaned forward and put his hand on the other's 
arm. 

"No one else would have done it. It seems 
nothing to thank you for that— for all." 

"Don't," returned the other man, shaking off 
his hand sharply, "don't thank me! I was never 
so near hating you in my life, Arrancourt." His 
tone was brusque, almost rough. It was the 
first time Sir Palemedes had ever heard him speak 
so, ever heard him drop for one moment .that 
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courteous tone and polished manner that ranked 
him among the most able courtiers of the day. 

After a moment Sir Floridas went on in the 
same tone. 

"When you are well, Arrancourt, go — ^rf they 
will let you — ^go back to your home, go to the 
w^ar, go any where — only go! This life will kill 
you; you do not understand it, or her, or she 
you. Go while you can, while you have courage 
and strength to begin a new life. I know how 
you feel. Once I shared your dreams and illu- 
sions. Do you want to become contented with 
this life, this existence?" 

**I am going," said Palemedes quickly. "She 
will ask the King for my congi directly he re- 
turns. Nevertheless, Floridas, it seems to me that 
this life you appear to despise fosters brave and 
generous hearts." 

Sir Floridas leaned in at the window and re- 
arranged the cushions. 

"Palemedes," he said, with a strange little 
smile, "you are but a boy yet, and a sick one 
too, and if you do not hasten to find some more 
color before his Majesty arrives to-morrow he 
will see small reason for granting her Highness* 
request, when it is made." 

With that Sir Floridas went off, leaving the 
other thoughtful and preoccupied ; but that little 
accent on the "when," which had escaped his 
notice, showed a most profound appreciation of 
her royal Highness' character. 
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Sir Floridas had strongly opposed her visit to 
her sick equerry — ^had, indeed, only yielded to a 
direct command, on the condition it should be 
when and how he chose. He knew he could trtist 
to the discretion of his cousin, the countess of 
Brunheim, and he had selected the only hour in 
the day when they could safely traverse the long 
corridors without meeting any one. But he was 
angry with her for persisting. He read in it and 
in her attitude, as she bent over the invalid, an 
interest that offered excuse for Sir Palemedes' pas- 
sion. 

But that that interest bordered on anything 
approaching love, or that she in the slightest de- 
gree regarded the wealth of devotion that was 
at her feet, Sir Floridas did not for a moment 
believe. In this visit she was running a needless 
risk of gossip and comment for the mere sake of a 
new sensation. It was this that had angered 
him; it was not wholly jealousy. He w^as con- 
vinced the princess loved neither himself nor Pa- 
lemedes. She was like a child plajring with dia- 
monds — their brightness attracted her, their valne 
w^as unrecognized. He knew^ some day she would 
love, and what at once repelled and drew^ him 
to Sir Palemedes was the recognition that this 
love of his was worthy of some return. He did 
not desire it should be returned, but he was 
wroth with his royal mistress for her blindness. 

The King had already arrived at Maledon, and 
the lord chancellor had gone thither to meet him. 
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The princess, however, preferred to await his ar- 
rival at Brambria, and passed the days in plan- 
ning fantastic welcomes and gay devices, keeping 
all her suite engaged running hither and thither, 
superintending everything, as happy in all the 
movement and excitement she created as a child. 

"You are too prodigal w^ith your welcome. 
Princess," said the duchess. "Remember who will 
arrive next w^eek, and do not bankrupt yourself 
of pretty ideas." 

The princess gave her head a little toss. 

"It is because Constantine is coming alone that 
I am so prodigal," she cried. "I shall have him 
to myself for a whole week. I only regret one 
thing." 

"And that?" 

"That I can not ride to meet him." 

"What prevents your Highness?" 

She opened her gray eyes widely. 

"Ride! Without my equerry!" 

The duchess laughed. "Not very long ago there 
was no equerry, yet you rode." 

"Exactly," said the princess calmly ; "but since 
there is one, it would be most unfitting to ride 
without him." 

She proceeded on her way to inspect the replant- 
ing of a great parterre, w^hich w^as her last idea. 
The broken masses of flowers were to be replaced 
by a design in two colors, the King's initials 
in red on a w^hite ground. She passed by the 
windows of th^ long gallery, and Gareth, who 
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was by her side, called her attention to Sir 
lemedes, who was watching her. At her bide 
Gareth ran across the grass to speak to him, 
the princess, after a moment's hesitation, followed 
him. j 

Sir Palemedes got to his feet somehow, despiti 
her protest. i 

"I shall go away if you do not sit down again,- 
she cried. **Are you really better, sir?*' 

**I am nearly fit for duty again," he returned 
"and that reminds me, madam, that the hers 
Lord Orsenna bought you, will make a splendic 
jumper; his mouth is like silk." 

"Really! May I ask when you obtained thi 
knowledge?" she demanded, laughing. 

He answered, stammering a little and growin] 
red: 

"Before — ^before — ^before I was so unfortunate a 
to fall ill, madam." 

Their eyes met. In the princess' w^ere tears ant 
laughter, in his a shy happiness and great cor 
tent. 

"May I come with your Highness?" he aska 
suddenly. 

* * Certainly not, " she returned severely. * *Do y 01 
want to involve me in the bad graces of Sir Flor 
idas? The sun is much too strong for an invalid.' 

"It is precisely sunshine I need," was thepromp 
answer. "Floridas knows nothing about it." 

And with that he turned and w^ent very slowl] 
down the gallery toward the door. 
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fiow bright it seemed outside ! He felt a strange 
feise of lightness. After all, an open window is 
poor substitute for freedom. He had meant to 
:> to the princess, but it was she who joined 
im. 

"You ought not to come," she cried, with some 
nxiety, for in the bright light she could better 
erceive his paleness and the lines of weakness 
nd pain still visible. 

"On the contrary, I ought. I am better than 
hey think, and only needed a little impulse — or a 
ttle sunshine," he added, glancing at her. 
She laughed back with a comprehensive nod. 
"Very well ; if we meet Sir Floridas, remember 
t is the sunshine, not I, that tempted you to 
ashness." 

They went on slowly. She was in no hurry 
low. He told himself this was fortunate, for he 
bund it necessary to proceed with deliberation. 
>he told him of all the preparations, and he lis- 
ened eagerly to her voice, assenting to all; then 
^ling suddenly more sure of himself, he opposed 
er for the mere pleasure of hearing it change. 
"What? You do not approve?" 
"Not at all," he returned defiantly. "The gates 
re beautiftd as they are." 

"It is not the gates ; it is the pillars. I thought 
ou were not listening." 

"On the contrary, I listened intently. The pil- 
irs, then, are beautiful as they are." 
"The wreaths of golden marigolds are also beau- 
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tiful, and two beautiful things together make " 

She waved her hand. 

**Two beautiful things spoiled. Your logic is 
purely feminine, madam." 

She pouted prettily, delighted at his random 
nonsense. 

**Nothing of the kind, sir. Two equals can not 
make an inequality. It is you w^ho are at fault." 

**It is the effect of sunshine," he returned 
gravely. 

**I warned you beforehand. You should not 
have ventured out." 

**But I adore sunshine!" 

She broke into laughter, and her eyes danced 
with mischief. 

**Even when it makes you ill — stupid — contra- 
dictory?" 

**Even then, princess!" 

**Sir Palcmcdes, you are incorrigible. But the 
marigolds will be charming, I assure you. Con- 
fess it." 

**It is asking much. Let me say instead, ^your 
Highness' taste is superior to mine.'" 

**My Lord Arrancourt, you have been taking 
lessons from Sir Floridas." 

**Could I seek a better tutor?" 

At that moment they reached the parterre, 
where Count Henry, the escort for the day, had 
preceded her Highness to hasten the movements 
of the little army of gardeners engaged in the al- 
terations. His astonishment at seeing the prin- 
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cess* companion \sras genuine. He felt a right of 
proprietorship over the late invalid, and scolded 
him romidly for his imprudence. 

"It is the sunshine that tempted him," said the 
princess demurely, seeing that the culprit remained 
unabashed but without excuse. 

Count Henry regarded him critically. "On the 
whole, madam, he appears none the worse. I 
forgive him." 

They examined the work and afterward wan- 
dered farther on into the rose-garden, where the 
princess fell to gathering the buds ; and suddenly 
turning to Palemedes, said authoritatively: 

"There is a seat in the shade over there. Go 
and sit down; you are doing too much." 

He obeyed gladly enough. The garden vsras be- 
ginning to grow misty and the splash of the 
fountain strangely loud. The feeling passed off 
w^hile he rested, watching her flit about from bed 
to bed. His thoughts traveled no farther than 
his eyes. His world was limited by the radius 
of her irregular orbit. She came and went ; some- 
times her voice vsras near, sometimes far. Gar- 
eth playing with the gold-fish, and Count Henry 
following her with a resigned air, were but ac- 
cidents in this world, of no moment whatever. 

Presently she despatched the count on some 
errand, and, coming to him with her hands fiiU 
of flow^ers, seated herself by his side and began 
to arrange her spoils. 

She chatted gaily of the coming festivities, the 
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mask and the ball ; then a white rosebud slipped 
from her fingers. He picked it up, and in handing 
it to her chanced to touch her hand — that little 
hand that had clasped so gently over his in his 
dream. He trembled now at the mere touch. 

Half absently she put the rose in her dress. He 
raised his eyes to hers. 

**My lord," she said softly, "I have a question 
to ask you. What can I give to a man who has 
done me a great service — ^to some one w^ho is 
very brave, very loyal? some one to w^hom I owe 
more than a mere *thank you,' and yet I can not 
even say that?" 

**There are men who would die to deserve as 
much, madam." 

"I had rather they lived," she returned, smiling; 
"and why do you not answer my question?" 

But he still kept silence. 

She leant forward and touched his w^ounded 
arm gently. 

**Do you think I do not know? Ah, but I do- 
all! Sir Floridas told me. I am so proud of you 
— so proud of you that when he told me I wept. 
Sir Palemedes, I am not ungrateful. Will you not 
answer my question?" 

"Princess, princess, you have given me more 
than enough in saying it. There was not one 
of them who would not have been glad to take 
my place — some who had a better right even." 

"No, no," she interposed; "they might have 
taken it, but held it so? You shall not rob me 
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of my pride. Is there nothing you will take in 
return?'* 

"Yes/* he said in a low voice; '*give me the 
rose you are wearing, madam." 

"So little," she murmured, taking it from her 
breast. 

"So much," he answered firmly, "that I will 
guard it more surely than I guarded my black 
rosette." 

A w^ave of color swept over her face. She 
looked at the rose half regretfully and then placed 
it in his hand. 
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THE PRINCESS KEEPS HER PROMISE AND 

HER EQUERRY 

"And when you were quite tired of slaughter- 
ing things you went back to Zinnia?" 

**Well, yes — at least, it is not necessary to men- 
tion the date ; we went back. Certainly we went 
back.'' 

The princess opened her eyes. **0h!" she cried; 
**a little mystery?" 

**No, no. But you understand, Cynthia, there 
is a limit to the pleasure to be derived from 
court ceremonies, while there is practically no 
limit to the amusement to be found in Zinnia 
when one has not the misfortune to be a king." 

**I see. And you escaped the ceremonies?" 

"Oh, dear, no!" with a deep sigh. "They came 
after. Penance after pleasure, you know." 

"I do not know. Father Vincent never gives 
me penances." 

"He knows nothing but a complete remodel- 
ing of your life would be effectual — and you would 
not obey him." 

"You do not obey me, Constantine," she said 
coaxingly. "I want to know all you have been 
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doing, all about Zinnia, Was it really pleasant — 
when you were not king — and did you have ad- 
ventures? I want to know everything. Do not 
evade me.'' 

"Everything is always too much," he returned, 
laughing. 

They w^ere seated in the oriel wndow^ of the lit- 
tle white room that overlooked the Queen's Pleas- 
ance. The reception had been as gaily fantastic 
as the heart of the princess could desire. Now 
the world had left them to themselves for a few 
minutes. She had slipped away, bidding him fol- 
low her here, and he had not tarried. They sat 
together in the window^, or rather, the King sat 
there, and Cynthia knelt on a pile of cushions at 
his side and played w^ith the new^ gold chain of 
the gorgeous order of the Zinnian Eagle. 

It was not easy to evade Cynthia's questions, 
he found. 

"Ferdinand and I found more adventures than 
I have time to tell you," he said. "Zinnia is the 
place of all others w^here I w^ould choose to live 
if I were not a king and had not a charming sis- 
ter to entertain me here." 

"But you do not like court ceremonies," she re- 
turned, pouting. 

"My dear child, you are never ceremonial; you 
are fantastic, and that is delightful. But the cere- 
mony at the court of Zinnia is the most serious 
thing in the world, insupportably tedious — never 
a smile! True, there is nothing to smile at." 
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**Do not talk of it!" she cried, putting her 
hands over her ears, and added, with illogical 
curiosity : 

•*Is it worse than Malbrun?'* 

**Malbrun is gaiety itself by comparison. How- 
ever, it w^ould be more to the point if you told 
me how^ you have been conducting the afiairs of 
my kingdom in my absence. Have you behaved 
yourself prettily?" 

**Could I do otherwise?" 

He regarded her at arm's length. 

"Well, no; on the whole I think not. We will 
say *with discretion' instead. Have you worn the 
duchess to a shadow, driven Floridas to the verge 
of madness, caused a revolt among your ladies 
and gentlemen, quarreled with the chancellor, 
spoiled your equerry?" 

**Her Grace's shadow is no less," returned Cjm- 
thia with dignity. **Sir Floridas shows no sign 
of unusual aberration. My ladies and gentlemen 
are perfectly content. As for the chancellor, I 
have hardly seen him. Ah, Constantine, I do 
not believe you are a little bit glad to come 
back to me. Confess you forgot my existence in 
Zinnia." 

For answer he took from his pocket a little 
' case and put it in her hand. 

**Have I forgotten you?" he said aflfectionately. 
"Look and see." 

She opened it. 

It contained a miniature of the King, admirably 
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painted and set round with diamonds. On it 
rested the dried petals of the rose she had given 
him on his departure. 

"Constantine, you are adorable." 

"Am I not, to have given so many of my pre- 
cious hours of liberty to sit to the most famous 
artist in Zinnia, who, by the way, was unaware 
of the honor he received, so let us hope he has 
not flattered me." 

"He has been barely just to you." 

"Thank you. Let it serve to call me to your 
mind sometimes, when you are surrounded by 
Zinnian attractions, Cynthia." 

"Constantine, do not be cruel!" She dropped 
her head on his shoulder. 

"I assure you, my prospective brother-in-law is 
charming," he answered gaily, but caressing her 
nevertheless, "and, by the w^ay, it is you w^ho 
are evading me now. How is Lord Arrancourt — 
still an inestimable equerry?" 

"Quite inestimable." 

"Quite spoiled, I suppose." 

"Your Majesty must judge for yourself." 

"A finished courtier, in fact?" 

She played with the new chain, twisting the 
links round and round her fingers. 

"He is reconciled to the life here, and heart and 
soul devoted to our royal persons?" persisted the 
King playfully. 

"Oh, entirely!" 

He turned her face up to him. 
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**What have you done to him?" he demanded 
sternly, but his twinkling eyes belied his tone. 

**I have taught him to be polite and amenable," 
she answered, with an air of ruffled innocence. 

"A veritable slave to your w^hims?" 

She began to laugh. **Do not be absurd, Con- 
stantine. He is a delightful boy, and he amuses 
me immensely." 

"Poor Arrancourt!" Then suddenly changing 
his tone, he asked abruptly, "Is he quarrelsome?" 

"Oh, no! Why do you ask?" 

"There is a very newly healed scar on his hand 
and wrist, and his arm is stiff." 

"Oh, that was " She hesitated, looking at 

him dubiously. 

"An accident, I suppose," he returned dryly. 

"Yes, an accident, your Majesty." 

"We regret it! What was it about, C3mthia? 
His Majesty is deaf." 

Cynthia related the story as told her by Sir 
Floridas, but she did not consider it necessary 
to mention the sequel. Her brother's face grew 
dark as he listened. 

"I remember Yorstella," he said, "as a brag- 
gart and a master of the sword. If Ferdinand 
heard of this, his career in Zinnia is over, and 
he will find a poor welcome in his ow^n coun- 
try." 

"But your Majesty knows nothing about it," 
she interposed hastily; "besides, Constantine, it 
does not matter now." 
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"Um! Arrancourt did very well. I trust you 
thanked him prettily." 

"Can we do an3rthing for him?" 

"He appears satisfied." 

It was a most favorable opportunity to keep 
her promise. She had but to ask, and yet she 
hesitated. It struck her it would be dull without 
her equerry. No more of pretty speeches from the 
heart — only Sir Floridas' courtly phrases or Cyp- 
rian's shallow ravings. Still she had promised. 
She gave a little impatient shrug to her shoul- 
ders. 

"I think, Constantine, he would like a commis- 
sion with his brother." 

"What! Leave the court already! Do you 
want him to go?" 

"I? Oh, no!" she answered a little crossly. "I 
would rather he remained, but he seems to find 
this life too pleasant; he has dreams of honor 
and glory. His brother " 

"That is a different matter," interposed the 
King. "Young Arrancourt is behaving himself 
very well; he is in his right place. But I have 
given this one a post of some honor. I thought 
you said he was satisfied?" 

"Yes, but men like fighting, Constantine." 

"It is not a question of liking; it is what is 
fitting. If I w^ere to send both brothers to the 
w^ar, the world would say I wanted to get rid 
of the family. A boy's dreams of glory and hon- 
or are natural, but not very practical. He must 
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have patience. Unless you really wish him to go, 
little one/' he added kindly, seeing her grave 
look. 

"But I should never find such an excellent 
equerry again!" 

"He ought to be well content. However, we 
will forgive him his fancy for the sake of the — acci- 
dent; eh, Cynthia?" 

She smiled her answer. 

The King looked out of window into the 
garden, still frowning a httle. Outside the sun 
flooded the world w^ith rosy light, a blackbird 
was whistling in the chestnut tree near by, 
and the sweet scent of flowers was wafted in to 
them. The peace of a summer evening lay over 
the little enclosure. 

"Dreams !" muttered the King ; "a boy's dreams ! 
The glory of war is the glory of savagery, and 
honor lies close under every man's hand. He 
will learn it some day and thank me." 

Cynthia gave a little sigh, largely composed of 
relief. Of course, Constantine must know best. 
Sir Palemedes was charming when he spoke of 
glory and war. She remembered how she herself 
had taken fire at his enthusiasm. It was nice to 
feel so, but, of course, Constantine must be right 
and Sir Palemedes wrong. She had kept her 
promise, however, and she was to keep her 
equerry, which was entirely satisfactory. 
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"WHAT IS YOUR SECRET?'' 

With his Majesty's return life at Brambria took 
a little more formality. The gentlemen of his 
suite, who during his absence had been at liberty 
to occupy themselves with their own affairs, re- 
turned to the palace and their old quarters. The 
King's levee again occupied the early hours of 
the morning, and once more the grave, preoccu- 
pied chancellor might be seen daily on his way 
to the council chamber, deep in discussion with 
the minister of finance. 

Once more the great courtyard was gay with 
the coming and going of many couriers, mes- 
sengers, guests, and petitioners; and altho for 
the most part all these affairs of state were rig- 
orously excluded from her Highness' private de- 
main, still even there a little fictitious ceremony 
superseded the Arcadian simplicity of the prin- 
cess' sway. 

Lord Orsenna, who alone of his suite had ac- 
companied the King in all his wanderings, found 
early opportunity of congratulating the yotuig 
equerry on his brother's success in arms. 

**It was a pleasure to us all," he said. **Bren- 
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hold was vastly glad to find his prophecies fid- 
filled." 

"Henry would do his best to fulfil them, I am 
sure,'' returned the brother, **and I thank you 
fi3r us both." 

"And you? How do you find this life now? 
You were not too well content w^ith it w^hen I 
left?" questioned his friend, 

**I should still be better content, or better 
pleased, to be with my brother ; but as for the 
life, I hope I am growing more adaptable." 

"At all events, you have not been idle. The 
gentlemen here are in your debt, I hear! No oc- 
casion to blush, Arrancourt; it was very well 
done!" He clapped him kindly on the shoulder. 

"The debt lies with me — that they trusted me," 
responded Sir Palemedes quickly. !*It would have 
been disgrace to have failed them." 

"They think differently at Zinnia! And I remem- 
ber Yorstella before he gave his services to a 
strange court ! What of your duties as equerry? 
Do they sit more lightly on your shoulders?" He 
glanced at him searchingly. 

"I wish they entailed more work. And, by-the- 
bye, my lord, your purchase was a happy one. 
Come and see for yourself." 

Lord Orsenna followed him, musing over the 
difference a few months had made in the young 
man. His adroit parrying of the last question 
was a guaranty of it. He watched him later 
among his companions, and saw this was no 
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longer a proud, sensitive boy thrown into a world 
in which he found neither sympathy nor place. 
Now he took his part there with a certain ease. 
He was no longer an alien. These gentlemen, 
who had seemed so incomprehensible to him, had 
become comrades — comrades for a passing season 
only, it might be, but still comrades. Without 
understanding their life he shared it; without 
accepting their creed he found room for it; the 
horizon of his life had widened. 

But there was another who watched the yotmg 
lord of Arrancourt even more closely than Or- 
senna during the first days of his return, and 
that was the King himself. It was not merely 
that he took a real kindly interest in the 
young man, as he did, and was genuinely anx- 
ious to find him happy and contented in his 
life. Sir Palemedes represented to him something 
more than the youthful head of a noble house 
to whom something was due for past neglect. 
King Constantine saw in this boy a future leader 
of men. He would not fail to be a power in the 
kingdom, would eventually be either — according 
to the best traditions of his house — ^the strong 
supporter of the throne, or become the head of a 
small but sufficiently dangerous party, yearly in- 
creasing in strength, who were antagonistic to 
King and constitution, and to whom the support 
of so great a house as that of Arrancourt would 
be an end worthy of any intrigue. 

Hence the King's desire to keep Sir Palemedes 
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under his own eye, to attach him irrevocably to 
the royal cause by the dictates of either chivalry 
or gratitude. If he had felt a vague uneasiness 
occasionally, as to the effects of his royal sister's 
charms on a young, untried heart, he had con- 
soled himself with the thought that every young 
noble who came fell more or less in love with 
the princess; that it did them no harm; the fever 
lasted a month or two and then passed off", leav- 
ing devoted adherents, with a heart to bestow 
elsewhere. That there might be any possible dan- 
ger to Cynthia never occurred to him. With the 
not uncommon blindness of men toward their 
own feminine relations it would not appear to 
him possible his sister could bestow her heart 
otherwise than with her hand, and both to his 
very good friend and companion Ferdinand Alex- 
ander Octavius, crown-prince of Herzinnia. 

He had, therefore, no anxiety but that Sir Pa- 
lemedes of Arrancourt should forget the past, es- 
cape the machinations of this dangerous opposi- 
tion, and become heart add soul devoted to him 
and the crown. 

It was partly for the purpose of observing the 
young man without attracting remark that the 
King daily accompanied Cynthia on her rides, for 
he was not fiilly satisfied with her report; he 
would have preferred to hear Sir Palemedes had 
no dreams, no ambitions at present beyond the 
accomplishment of his easy duties. Moreover, he 
liked him personally. The fr-esh, young life, of 
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which he was practically the guardian, attracted 
him. He wished the attraction to be mutual. 

A day or two before the arrival of the crown- 
prince they were riding together, a little party 
of four — Lord Orsenna being in attendance on the 
King— through the green glades of the forest of 
Onderlow. 

The season had entered into September. Al- 
ready in the morning a thin mist lay Hke a veil 
across the meadow lands, and early and late 
there was a refreshing coolness in the air, but at 
midday the earth sunned itself in a mellow heat. 
The ripeness of autumn was coming; the languor 
of summer was past. 

They had been riding four abreast, the princess 
between her equerry and her brother. Lord Or- 
senna on the King's left. After a long canter the 
King suddenly drew rein. 

"Steady, steady!" he cried. "We are not all of 
your mettle, Cynthia. I have had enough. I am 
sure Arrancourt will second me!" 

Sir Palemedes, tho he was practically well, 
had found the long daily rides trying. The wound 
in his right side had at times a tendency to ache 
sorely. It did so now, but he would not for 
worlds have confessed to fatigue. 

"At least our horses will second you willingly, 
sire," he answered, leaning forward to pat Iris 
steed's hot neck. 

The princess looked at him and not at her 
brother. 
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**I am inconsiderate!'' she said softly. "Poor 
horses ! But, oh, Constantine ! why did you stop 
now? Look at that lovely stretch before us. It 
would have been much better to go on and rest 
at the fountain.*' 

**Go on then, most insatiable madam!" cried 
the King indulgently. **Orsenna, your horse ap- 
pears fresh enough; take care of her." 

The princess wanted no more. She set off at 
once, Orsenna with her. Her equerry gathered 
up his reins. 

**One moment, Arrancourt," said the King. 
**Lend me your services. This stirrup is too 
short." 

Sir Palemedes was off his horse in a moment, 
but the quick movement cost him a sharp pang. 
It was always a pleasure for him to do anything 
for the King. He made the alteration deftly 
enough, but to do it he had pulled off his glove, 
and the end of the newly healed scar running from 
wrist to elbow was plainly visible. 

The King touched it lightly. 

**That was a nasty accident," he remarked, 
**and recently done too!" 

**It is only a scratch, sire," was the quiet re- 
sponse. 

**It pains you, however." 

**No, indeed, sire, it is nothing." 

**Yet," persisted the King, "I could swear some- 
thing was wrong just now when we ptdled up, 
Arrancourt." 
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Sir Palemedes made no response. He went 
round to examine the other stirrup. 

"Is it better now?'' 

"Yes, your Majesty." 

"The glade is as good for walking as gallop- 
ing. There is no hurry; you will find it rest 
you." 

They went on in silence, Sir Palemedes walking 
by the King's side, his own bridle slung over his 
arm. He was w^ondering what he should say if 
the King questioned him. His Majesty was difii- 
cult to evade, and he could not tell him a direct 
lie. He could only hope he would be discreet and 
not question. Alas ! Glancing up. Sir Palemedes 
found the King's kind eyes fixed searchingly on 
his face. 

"Sir Palemedes," he said, putting his hand on 
the yotmg man's shoulder, "how did it happen?" 

What could he say? There was the King's ex- 
press command against dueling, on the one hand, 
and he had broken it twice, and on the other 
w^as the embarrassing conviction his cause had 
been good, and between the two, more embar- 
rassing than all, the knowledge one cannot fight a 
duel without involving others in the indiscretion. 

The King laughed softly to himself, remember- 
ing all the many wonderful stories he had heard 
to accotmt for similar scars. 

Cynthia was mistaken. Her equerry was not 
so accompKshed as she thought. He had not 
learned yet to lie readily. 
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And at last Sir Palemedes looked up frankfy. 
"I could not avoid it, your Majesty; but I wotdd 
rather not say more." 

"But I should prefer that you did," insisted the 
King. 

Sir Palemedes gave his head a little jerk, like 
one. prepared to make the best of a bad business. 

**It was in a fight, sire." 

"Ah! So I imagined! And another wound 
there where you put your hand when -we jumped 
that brook?" 

The boy flushed. "It is healed, sire." 

"Indeed?" returned the King dryly, and went 
on more severely: "Are you aware, sir, that du- 
eling is forbidden? I expected you at least would 
have tmderstood obedience." 

Sir Palemedes hung his head penitently. "In- 
deed, sire, I could not avoid it." 

"If I thought otherwise, that you were a seeker 
of quarrels, I should say your place was the 
army, not the court, sir!" 

"My sword is at your Majesty's service. I ask 
nothing better than to use it against the Sling's 
enemies." 

The little touch of hauteur in his voice pleased 
the King. He nodded and smiled, well content, 
but he answered: 

"Later we shall see, but at present we have 
need of you here, and you must forget that wound 
more completely. Will you mount now?" 

Sir Palemedes obeyed, not a little puzzled at 
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the King's last words. Had the princess spoken 
or not? If so, it was plain the King had refused. 
Before he had time, however, to analyze his dis- 
appointment they reached the fountain, which 
was a well with a low stone wall round it. 

The princess was leaning over, splashing her 
hands in the cold water. Her hat was off, and 
her face and hair were wet. 

**0h, you come in good time!" she cried gaily. 
"Lord Orsenna is weary of his responsibihties." 

"Madam, madam!" protested her companion, 
with an indulgent smile, "not weary; a Kttle 
weighed down, I confess, and somewhat at a 
loss to know where my responsibiUty begins and 
where it ends. What are your views, Arran- 
court?" he demanded, turning to the equerry. 

"Since his Majesty confided the princess to your 
charge, you are wholly responsible for her safety." 

"And if her Highness chooses to imperil her life 
by walking round the edge of a deep well in a 
long habit, and by plunging her head into cold 
water after a heating ride? What then, Mr. 
Equerry; how would you proceed?" 

Sir Palemedes looked at the princess and 
laughed. 

She was sitting demurely enough on the low 
wall, her hands folded in an attitude of expectancy 
and injured innocence, which she knew well how 
to assume. 

"You heard Lord Orsenna's question. Sir Pa- 
lemedes," she said calmly. "Please answer him." 
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"I should politely request your Highness to 
remember how exceedingly valuable is yom 
life." 

"Lord Orsenna did so very prettily." 

"Without the slightest effect!" put in that gen- 
tleman pathetically. 

"Then I should use — other means." 

"Ah! but what means?" questioned Orsenna. 

"That is my secret." 

"You think they would succeed?" asked the prin- 
cess, her chin in the air. 

"I think you would obey them." 

"Oh!" she ciied indignantly, " 'obey' is not a 
pretty word, my Lord Arrancourt." 

"There are worse ones, madam; but we will 
say instead that you would yield to reason." 

"And all this time I might have fallen in." 

"I think not." He gave a quick expressive 
glance at his strong young hands. Only the prin- 
cess saw it, and bit her lip. 

"Arrancourt is quite in the right to keep his 
secret," said the King, who had listened with 
amusement; "but I wish he would sell it to me. 
And, Cynthia, you are a madcap, and how the 
duchess and Sir Palemedes survive is a marvel. 
Now are you ready to proceed?" 

"No," said his sister languidly. "I have been 
far enough." 

"Caprice, thy name is Cynthia," he cried, with 
affected despair. "Just now we could not go fest 
Or far enough!" 
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"I am not capricious," was her dignified answer. 
•*You are entirely in the wrong, Constantine. 
Defend me, my lord." She turned to Orsenna. 

"Heaven forbid I should contradict his Majesty, 
Miadam." 

"Then, Sir Palemedes, I appeal to you. Frankly 
»ow, I am not capricious?" 

"Frankly, madam," he answered, laughing, "I 
can not plead against my own judgment." 

She rose and courtsied to all three. 

"You are all wrong," she said, with an air of 
pitying condescension ; "but since you have the 
misfortune to be men, and therefore can not be 
expected to understand these things, I will ex- 
plain to you. To be capricious is to be change- 
able. I never change. I ask only one thing of 
life now and always ; it is to be left free to fol- 
low the wishes of the moment." 

While the woodland rang with their laughter 
she maintained her attitude of stately dignity. 

"Oh, well, well," said the King at last, "I do 
my poor best to give you your desire. What is 
the wish of the present moment, most constant of 
sisters?" 

She turned to him with the sweetest of smiles. 
"You confess to my constancy, most constant of 
brothers? Ah! my wish is — ^is to return, I think. 
Yes, certainly, to return." 

"But I must go on to the lodge." 

"I can wait here," with a resigned sigh. 

"There is no need. Sir Palemedes will see you 
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home. I have every confidence in this method, 
which he has not explained.*' 

It was arranged so. Sir Palemedes fetched her 
horse, made his usual careful examination of each 
buckle and strap, and mounted her. 

The King watched him with a contented smile. 
He was still seated on the well wall. 

'^Cynthia," he called, as her equerry turned to 
fetch his own horse, which had wandered, "come 
here a moment." 

She looked round, a little displeased. "Your 
Majesty spoke?" 

"Yes, my Majesty spoke." 

She obeyed with meek submission. 

"His Majesty also commands," said the King 
good-temperedly, "that you proceed home at a rea- 
sonable pace and do not jump. Violent exercise is 
not good for your complexion, Cynthia, or," he 
added in a lower tone, "for your companion." 

"I will remember, sire." 

She went off at a funereal rate, looking back 
from time to time at the King, but presently she 
kissed her hand to him, settled herself in the sad- 
dle and, with a little sign to her companion, broke 
into a reasonable pace. 

The King looked after them for some time. 

"He is ours, and as true as steel, Orsenna," he 
remarked quietly. 

"I never doubted it, sire." 

"Yes, you can read faces, but I only read deeds, 
and " 
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"Sire?" 

**By aU things wonderful!" cried the King, with 
a great laugh, "I believe, Orsenna, our royal sister 
is afraid of her equerry!" 

Cynthia and Palemedes rode on without speak- 
ing. It was some time since they had found them- 
selves thus riding quite alone, and it recalled to 
one of them vividly the memorable ride on the 
day of the King's departure. 

"Do you still consider me capricious?" asked 
Cynthia suddenly; "you did so once, I know — 
capricious, disagreeable, and tiresome." 

"Never!" he returned firmly. 

"Oh, Sir Palemedes!" 

"Never, princess," he repeated, readjusting his 
reins; "there was no time when I thought you 
otherwise than now." 

"That is very unsatisfactory. One does not like 
to be so unimpressive; but perhaps you are not 
impressionable?' ' 

"Perhaps not," gravely; "and my memory is 
bad, except for promises. Still, some impressions 
are indelible." 

"Disagreeable ones, generally." 

"On the contrary, it is these that fade." 

She smiled. 

"In stmshine!" he concluded. 

"That is well," she said quickly, "because I have 
a confession to make to you, and you will find it 
disagreeable." 

"Yes?" 
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**I have spoken to the King, Sir Palemedes." 

He leaned forward in the saddle, his heart beat- 
ing quickly. 

"Yes, madam?" 

"You must bear with your prison a little longer; 
he does not wish you to go." 

He answered nothing. Was the disappointment 
too keen, or what? He could not himself have 
said. 

"Are you so very disappointed, sir?" she asked 
softly, "because — this is what I must confess— 
because, tho it would not have made much dif- 
ference, still I did not ask very hard. I might 
have said more, but it seemed that Constantine 
should know best, and " 

"And then?" 

"I was not very anxious to lose mj equerry." 

She glanced at him with doubtful laughing eyes. 

"Are you very angry with me?" 

"Oh, madam!" he cried, with a little catch in 
his voice. 

"I did not do my best," she said penitently, 
"but it is true I did not want you to go, just 
yet." 

"My life is at your service, princess." 

"You will not regret?" 

"I regret nothing." 

"Try to forgive me." 

She stretched out her right hand; he was near 
enough to take it, and kiss the Kttle fingers so 
weak he could have crushed them in his grasp, 
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so strong they were forging for him fetters that 
-were beyond his strength to break. 

The princess was content; this, then, was the 
man who had intimated his will was stronger 
than hers ! She liked him none the less. The King 
had not been altogether wrong. Sir Palemedes 
had at times given the princess a glimpse of a 
strength, a passion, a personality too strong for 
her, and with it an uncomfortable sensation that 
here one day she might encounter the phenomenon 
of spontaneous action. She was happy now to 
believe she had fettered this strength, that the 
mastery lay with her. As they rode on her spirits 
rose, and her happiness was infectious. Sir Pa- 
lemedes shared it. 

He was not just now weighed down with any 
sense of disappointment, he did not question the 
King's right to control his liberty, he realized 
nothing except it was very good to ride with her 
thus, better still to know that the future might 
hold many more such days ; he forgot the coming 
of the crown-prince, he forgot his need of action, 
forgot all but the joy of being by her side, hearing 
her voice. They rode on together with the setting 
sun full in their eyes, the road before them hidden 
in a maze of golden light. 

Presently they reached a place where the road 
skirted a disused quarry and the forest suddenly 
opened out on a wide expanse of meadow and 
moorland. 

The princess drew rein. 
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"I am going to gather some woodbine," she 
said, and before her equerry cotdd reach her, had 
slipped tmaided from the saddle, laughing gaily at 
his anaazed face. 

The trees and undergrowth near them were 
smothered with a proftision of wild honeysuckle, 
right up to the crumbling edge of the cliflf. She 
began to gather it. 

"Do not go too near the edge, madam!" cried 
Sir Palemedes, as he hastily knotted the reins of 
their horses together. 

**The best is there." 

"One moment and I will get it for you." The 
reins were entangled, but he hastened. 

"I like walking in dangerous places," she called 
back defiantly. 

"So it appears!" He followed her with rapid 
strides. 

She was within two feet of the edge, and she 
stopped and looked back. 

"Sir Palemedes," her tone was ahnost coaxing, 
"what is your secret?" 

He divined her intention in a minute. 

"Oh, madam!" he cried, reproachfully, "you 
wotdd put yourself in danger for that!" 

"I am not in danger yet. See, there is a yard 
between me and the edge." 

"It is too near for the Princess Cynthia." 

"But I like it," going nearer stilL 

"I do not; pray be reasonable, madam." 

She drew herself up and proceeded to walk 
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along the cliffy maintaining, however, always a 
foot or more between herself and the edge, holding 
her habit in one hand, but never regarding the 
rough ground over which she walked. Sir Palem- 
edes followed her closely, not daring to speak lest 
he should further excite her to rashness. Just 
before her, hanging right over the cliff, was a great 
bush of honeysuckle. Absolutely fearless, and 
heedless of the very real danger, she bent forward 
to gather a distant piece. 

In an instant her wrists were seized by a firm 
hand, and she was pulled gently back to a safe 
distance fi-om the crumbling edge. Deceived by a 
loosened grip she tried to free her hands, and 
found herself powerless in his grasp. 

"Princess, if you want those flowers I will get 
them for you," he said quietly, without quitting 
his hold, **but you will not do that again." 

"No?" 

He was so close that, as she turned her head to 
look up at him, her hair brushed his shoulder. 

Was it indeed Sir Palemedes who looked down 
at her! She had never seen this look before. 
Grave, and yet he smiled; stem, and yet tender, 
reproachful, and victorious. 

"Let me go. Sir Palemedes!" she exclaimed 
angrily. 

"Not till you promise." 

"Promise what?" 

"To obey me, and keep away from the edge." 

"Lord Arrancourt!" 
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She made a little ineffectual effort to free her 
hands. 

**Madam," he said very gravely, "what you did 
was more than foolish, it was wrong. If you 
wish to ruin me you can do it without risking 
your life." 

And all the while he stood behind her holding 
her little wrists firmly. She could not move, and 
a sudden sense of her own helplessness before his 
physical strength and determination, came over 
her. 

"Please set me free, my lord," there was a stis- 
picion of tears in her voice. 

"Your promise first." 

She looked up at him again. 

How adorable she was ! All the blood rushed 
to his heart as their eyes met. 

"Promise," he urged. 

She had no thought why his tone was so ur- 
gent. 

"Very well," with a sigh, "I promise to be 
good." 

He loosed her instantly. 

She pulled off* her glove and examined her left 
wrist, stroking it with the other hand. Then she 
looked at him reproachfully. 

"I have hurt you?" he cried impetuously. "Oh, 
madam!" 

"It is not very bad," she returned bravely, "but 

you are so strong." 

"Let me see." 
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She held out the slender little wrist. Certainly 
it was a little red where he had grasped it. He 
caught it in both hands, and kissed it passion- 
cttely, saying half to himself: 

"Little hand, Kttle hand, your weakness is your 
Btrength.'' 

"My lord!" she cried, but the displeasure in her 
^oice was overlaid with something suspiciously 
^ikin to triumph; "indeed, you forget yourself!" 

"I know, princess," he whispered, *'but how can 
I help it!" 

"You must help it or " 

"No, no, do not finish, I entreat you, madam— 

I promise to be good." 
17 
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Chapter XXI 

THE MASK 

Stars in the clear sky, stars in the garden of the 
palace. Little points of light these last, hanging 
from branches, swinging from tree to tree down 
the long alley and round the wide expanse of 
lawn before the windows of the great salon ; and 
at each comer of the lawn four great standard 
basins of fire cast a fierce ruddy glare around, 
darkening all beyond their radius into intense 
blackness, lightening all within with a fantastic 
glare. The crowd beyond was lost in the 
shadow, the crowd within was silhouetted 
against the red light with grotesque eflfect ; those 
around it stood out clearly in all the bravery of 
gorgeous dress and sparkling jewels. 

Now and again a gay laugh rang out above 
the humming undercurrent of voices, the ceaseless 
rustle of dresses and movement of , feet. Some- 
times the mass of people opened out as some Zin- 
nian strangers pushed through, attracting atten- I 
tion and comment ; sometimes a page dived gaily I 
into the midst of all, slipping here and there, I 
under arms and over sweeping gowns, without I 

ceremony or apology. I 
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There was no mist over the earth to-night. 
All was dry, clear, and hot. It was still summer 
that lingered in her going, a summer night with 
all its sweet odors, its gentle languor, its silence. 

Before the wide windows of the salon a low- 
stage was erected, ascendable by steps on either 
side and in the center. Over the windows them- 
selves immense curtains were hung, toward which 
the crowd from time to time cast curious glances. 
Some men were working on the stage in semi- 
obscurity. Presently the curtains parted a little 
way as a man came out, letting a narrow stream of 
light escape, which seemed to run forward into the 
night and be swallowed up in the glare of the fires. 

**Are you ready?'' demanded this one softly. 

"Everything will be finished before the musi- 
cians arrive, sir.'* 

A signal was given to some one near. A clear 
note of a trumpet fell across the night like a 
cord of silver on a black sea. The voice of the 
crowd rose, fell, hushed itself to silence. The call 
was answered by the notes of a distant vioUn, 
by another, another, and yet another. 

Again the trumpet. 

Again the answers, sweet and clear, nearer this 
time. But from where did they come? In the 
glare of the fires and the obscurity of the shadow 
none could see, but there appeared to come 
through the crowd itself ever-nearing chords of 
music. 

From all sides they came, these musicians, wind- 
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ing their way through the crowd singly and in 
little groups, playing as they went, and making 
toward the stage, where they gathered on either 
side the central steps, and the sw^eet, isolated 
chords resolved into harmonious strains. The 
people had moved with them and were all facing 
one way now, curious, expectant, impatient. 

**It commences! — No, not yet; the King is not 
here! — The lamps will not last! — You are on my 
dress, madam! — Sir, your sword inconveniences 
me ! — Oh, those irrepressible pages ! — ^We shall not 
see! — Hs — hs! the King comes — the King!" 

A row of servants linked arm-in-arm advanced 
from the stage and cleared a semicircle before it, 
vvrhich others immediately filled with four or five 
ranges of chairs. These w^ere intended for the 
Zinnian visitors, the greater nobles and people 
of the court. The general public and less impor- 
tant guests ranged themselves behind. 

Another trumpet call from the right side, where 
were stationed a sprinkling of soldiers and lack- 
eys. Then four pages appeared, carrying torches, 
and after them the King himself and the crown- 
prince of Herzinnia, a tall, fair young man with 
a somewhat blase expression, but preserving an 
air of most correct interest in all that occurred, 
and apparently oblivious of the politely veiled 
scrutiny to which he was subjected. Two or three 
gentlemen of their respective suites followed them, 
and they took their places in front of the stage 

without further ceremony. 
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The pages hastened to extinguish their torches ; 
at the same time the great basins of fire seemed 
to die away to a faint glow. The garden was 
in darkness but for the little twinkling lamps on 
the trees and the stars in heaven. The great cur- 
tains rolled back slowly like the clouds of night 
before simrise, and as from a cavern of fire, light, 
golden, dazzling, splendid, rushed forth to drown 
the night. The great salon within was so ar- 
ranged as to form, as it were, two sides of 
a triangle, of which the stage formed the base. 
Mirrors placed at all angles reflected back the 
light of hundreds of lamps with startling bril- 
liancy. A single person occupied the stage. It 
was the poet himself, who acted as **genius" to 
the piece. 

The mask began. 

Within an enchanted castle lies a treasure, the 
nature of it is unknown, but the possession of it 
insures happiness. For it the virtues and the 
vices contend. But the enchantment is such that 
it can only be raised when the tale of jewels in a 
certain magic girdle is complete. How many are 
wanted, is known only to the keeper of the treas- 
ure — Constancy — (in pretty compliment to the 
King) role sustained by Sir Floridas. Each con- 
tending party trusts the jewel he proffers will be 
the last, and while they offer, and contend, they 
dispute over the nature of the prize. It is gold. 
It is honor. It is power. It is fame. Gradually 
the Virtues subdue the opposing Vices, and at 
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length the guardian proclaims but three jewels 
are needed, and adds himself the Beryl of Con- 
stancy. 

WTio else contends? 

A group of strange creatures clamor Tvith cries 
that they alone remain, that they possess the miss- 
ing stones and claim both the girdle and the prize. 
They are a grotesque, weird company. Turn 
which way they will their faces are visible, the 
one side fair and enticing, the other malicious and 
cowardly. But their voices and cries die away be- 
fore the appearance of a young knight, who 
comes alone, tmarmed, and bareheaded, and pro- 
claims he is at once both the oldest and the 
youngest of the Virtues and shows the glow^ing 
Ruby of Truth, before which the double-faced com- 
pany shrink away dismayed. 

All but the clasp of the girdle is now complete. 
Sounds of music are heard, the back of the scene 
opens, and the princess comes forward declaring 
she herself must seek this last stone, which is the 
concentration of all virtues, the Diamond of True 
Love, and that to him who possesses it will both 
she and the magic girdle belong. 

With slow steps she comes forward, followed by 
a bevy of fair children. Constancy on her right 
hand, and the Knight of the Ruby on her left. 
The triumphant Virtues encircle her, the subdued 
Vices kneel before her. Brighter and brighter 
shines the light, clearer and sweeter sounds the 
music, till she stands in the front of the stage, a 
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lovely apparition, clad in silver, with lilies in her 
hand. 

The King rises, the crown-prince does the same, 
all the company likewise, and she stands smiling 
at them, holding out the magic girdle to the 
world. 

The light streams out, the music rises to an 
ecstasy of joy and triumph. 

Then the great curtains fall together behind 
them and shut out the light. In the sudden dark- 
ness the dazzled audience can distinguish nothing 
for the moment but the shimmer of the princess' 
dress as she stands there. 

The mask is over. A tumult of applause 
breaks out. 

The princess gives Sir Floridas the girdle and 
runs lightly down the steps to her brother, who 
advances to meet her. But it is the crown-prince 
who takes her hand and bends over it with 
courtly grace. 

"Did I but dare to oflfer this last jewel," he 
whispers readily. 

But the princess, laughing, declared herself no 
judge of stones. 

'^Constancy will testify to its genuineness," he 
answered, with a glance at the King. 

"The testimony of Constantine is an excellent 
recommendation," said the princess with assumed 
gravity, "but I invite you and him now to come 
and testify to the excellency of supper!" 

They proceeded to the banqueting-hall, followed 
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by all the company, radiant, happy, chattering 
and applauding. 

The garden was deserted, the lamps had died 
out, only the stars still shone on serenely. But 
one out of all the company remained ; it was the 
Knight of the Ruby. 

He leaned against the dark stage, his face hidden 
in his hands. The incomplete but obvious intent 
of the whole, the gesture of the crown-prince as 
he advanced toward her, the courteous salute, the 
whispered sentence he had not heard, but whose 
import he guessed, all this had stabbed him to the 
heart. 

This treasure was not for him, but for the 
crown-prince. He was nothing but a figure in the 
mask! 

Fantasy, fantasy! 

Alas ! it was no longer enough to oflfer her the 
devoted homage of his sotd — ^he wanted more now 
than mere acceptance of that. 

How lovely she was! To gain her would be 
to gain heaven. How she had smiled on the 
prince! 

Cold, cold stars that mocked at this fantastic 
world, with its shams, its follies, its glitter ! Up 
in the heavens they shine on serenely, while hearts 
are trampled under and lost in this mad mask 
of life ! Nothing to her but a figure in her mask! 
It was his hour of weakness. His first, and he 
was unprepared for it. 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. 
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"Arrancourt, you are wanted." 
He looked up incredulously. 
'Wanted!" 

"She was asking for you. I said you were see- 
ing all was safe here; but come." 

Sir Palamedes shivered. To face her again to- 
night by his side seemed beyond his strength. 

"Come !" said Sir Floridas again, severely. "You 
have no right any more than another to cause 
her the shadow of a frown or the ghost of a 
sigh to-night of all nights, when she is trium- 
phant. We are courtiers, sir — I by choice, you by 
chance. At least do justice to your calling." 

A moment's silence, and then Sir Palemedes 
pulled himself together, gave his head a little 
backward toss, and said bravely: 

"Yes, you are right, Floridas, and I am a cow- 
ard. But you shall not have to complain of me 
again to-night. I will remember. Will you trust 
me?" He held out his hand. 

"Entirely. Believe me, Arrancourt, I am sorry 
for you. You are too young." 

"That is a fault I shall outgrow," he answered, 
with a w^himsical smile. 

He followed Sir Floridas to the hall, and he 
kept his word. No one was brighter at the sup- 
per than the young lord of Arrancourt. He re- 
turned the princess' gay raillery with the expected 
flippancy. He forced himself to receive the crown- 
prince's compliments gracefully. He took advan- 
tage of his character as Knight of the Truth to 
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make audacious responses to the sparkling sallies 
of the ladies. 

Sir Floridas was satisfied. 

But when all was over and silence reigned once 
more over the gay palace, and the lights went 
out one by one, Sir Palemedes alone in his room 
fought out again the terrible battle bet>veen his 
reason, his duty, and this strange, new passion. 

**Henry, Henry, why am I not with you, or 
you with me to help me?'* So he cried in the bit- 
terness of his heart ; for not being a courtier by 
choice, he found it strangely hard to temper this 
same riotous heart into the measured beat and 
drilled emotion his position required. 

The same cold stars shone down on him and 
on young Henry, lying asleep on a chilly hill-top, 
lit with watch-fires and cumbered with the sleep- 
ing bodies of wearied men, weary of fighting and 
marching, snatching a few hours of repose before 
another day of fighting and marching began. 
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DAHLIAS AND ROSES 

"Life is only really enjoyable in a place that 
contains pleasant memories/' 

**Is there any place unfortunate enough to pre- 
sent displeasing ones to you?" asked the crown- 
prince politely. 

**Malbrun !*' was the prompt answer. **I do not 
love Malbrun." 

"It is surely impossible that the Princess Cyn- 
thia could have found life an3rthing but charm- 
ingly disposed toward her even in Malbrun.'' 

His tone was a little languid, despite his punc- 
tiliously polite phrases. He questioned her, but 
he was not greatly interested in her response. 

"But in my school days I did not find it charm- 
ing at all, and they were all spent in Malbrun. 
The Countess Merlaw was not charming, and I 
did not find the Abb€ Rensey very favorable to 
my experiments in Latin. It was always *No' 
to all I wanted to do, and *You must' for all I 
particularly disliked." She sighed pathetically. 

"I had the idea you always did what you liked, 

princess." 

"Now, certainly; not then. They were very 
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strict, and Constantine too afraid of them to in- 
terfere. I was not happy ; neither was the cotm- 
tess." 

**It was a position of great honor, however." 

**She used to say it was one of great trouble." 

**Is it possible your Highness could be a trouMe 
to any one?" 

Which was an insanely inappropriate remark; 
but the crown-prince felt sleepy, and was not pay- 
ing great heed to what he said or to what she 
replied. 

As for the princess, she talked for the mere sake 
of talking. Anything was better than silence be- 
tween them. 

**I refer you to Constantine," she said hghtly; 
**he tells me I am more trouble than all his king- 
dom." 

**Its greatest treasure would naturally be his 
greatest concern," returned the prince, with a 
pretty little bow. 

Something in his voice jarred on her — a httle 
trace of commonplace or ennui, or a trifle too 
much readiness; she knew not what. She rose; 
he, too, promptly enough. 

**I think you have not yet seen the rose-gar- 
den. Will you come so far?" 

**With pleasure." 

They walked on in silence, the prince racking 
his brains for something to say to her. It is 
true, he admired her. On the night of the mask 
he had found her ravishingly beautiful. He had 
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well-nigh forgotten that she had the honor to 
be a princess; that she was, moreover, the par- 
ticular princess with whom he was destined to 
spend the remainder of his days. But after, when 
he had brought himself to regard her in this light, 
as the representative of a royal house, as his fu- 
ture consort, probable empress of a wide king- 
dom, then, tho he still admired her, he was a 
little scandalized at her want of ceremony, her 
frivolity, her appalling vivacity. He was not 
accustomed to this in the precincts of a court. 
This charming informality and captivating grace 
belonged to the other side of life than that of 
the court: to that free life which his excellent 
friend Const antine had shared with him for a 
few delightful weeks. He caught himself regret- 
ting more than once that matters were thus or- 
dered, but he could not contrive to forget they 
were so, and thus meet the princess on her own 
ground. It would have savored to him of sacri- 
lege. ' He acknowledged she was charming, but 
w^hen he mentally tried to transport her to the 
gorgeously ceremonious court of Zinnia he shiv- 
ered. Either the charm or the ceremony would 
succumb, and the stately etiquette of ages is not 
lightly dislodged. 

"You are not attending to me, prince.'' 
"A thousand pardons for an unpardonable 
offense. May I offer as excuse that the speaker 
instead of her words occupied my mind?'* 

"I remarked,'* said the princess calmly, **that 
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this rose came originally from Zinnia., and has 
flourished very well here." 

**May that lend me the hope a rose from the 
garden of Brambria would flourish equally well 
in Zinnia?*' 

**You might try/' she returned quite gravely, 
**but I would not advise your taking a native 
rose; they are considered delicate.'* 

The prince looked at her curiously. The gray 
eyes met his with the engaging frankness and 
simplicity of a child. He did not surmise that 
inwardly she was chafing impatiently against 
this smoothly spoken, courteous young man, who 
came to woo her with the same pretty phrases 
her own gentlemen addressed to her every day in 
the year. Yet she hardly knew what she expected 
in their place. She was impatient — that was all 
at present. 

**We have no rose-garden at Summerplatz," he 
remarked; **I will have one made. We grow 
dahlias there, however, most successfully." 

The princess pursed up her lips. Dahlias were 
her pet aversion. 

**They are — tidy," she said demurely, a bevritch- 
ing dimple appearing at the comer of her mouth. 

Why, why was she a princess and his future 
consort! A princess should not be bewitching. 
It was at once an abdication and an usurpation 
of rights. 

'*Yes, they are tidy," he echoed absently. 

She broke out into laughter. 
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"Prince, prince, I detest dahlias!*' 

"They shall be all rooted up.'* 

"Certainly not, if the empress, your mother, 
has an affection for them. But relinquish the idea 
of growing roses, they never succeed near dahlias. 
Sir Floridas '' 

"Which is Sir Floridas?" interposed the prince 
quickly; "is it the tall, handsome boy, the Knight 
of the Ruby?" 

"No, that is Lord Arrancourt, my equerry." 

"Ah, of course, I am stupid. Sir Floridas?" 

"The fair-haired man, who was my guardian. 
It w^as appropriate, too," she added parentheti- 
cally, "he has been that since we were chil- 
dren." 

"A member of the royal house, I presume?" 

"Oh, dear me, no; a member of the royal house- 
hold only. Sir Floridas is an orphan, and a 
cousin to the countess of Fordingeford. He has 
alw^ays lived at court. I w^as merely about to 
remark that he has some knowledge of gardening, 
and it was he w^ho told me roses and dahlias 
will not flourish in the same soil. Shall we re- 
turn?" 

"Why not rest here?" 

They were standing by a certain shady seat 
that commanded a good view of the garden. 

"Oh, no!" said the princess hastily, "not there — 
it looks earwiggy. I think you will prefer the 
orangery." 

They returned toward the palace, and at the 
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door encountered the King. The face of the 
crown-prince cleared as by magic, the princess 
found a genuine smile. 

**0h, Ferdinand/' said the King gaily, "if you 
can spare me the time," with a mischievous 
glance at his sister, "I should like your opin- 
ion on two new boar-hounds which I have just 
bought.'' 

** Certainly," returned his visitor with alacrity, 
"that is, if your Highness will permit?" 

"I would not for the world interfere with yours 
and Constantine's pleasure." 

"My pleasure lies in doing your bidding," he 
said gallantly, but with a Httle secret displeasure. 
Was she laughing at him? 

The princess reentered the palace, and wandered 
into her little white salon that overlooked the 
queen's pleasance. She flung herself down in the 
wide window-seat with a petulant sigh. 

Everything was very quiet in the palace, in the 
garden, in the world, and the Princess Cynthia 
was sad — sad, and a little cross. She reflected on 
the past, with its unclouded happiness, her care- 
less, fantastic life, her devoted, admiring brother, 
her friends, these complacent kindly companions 
of her summer days. Had such a thing been pos- 
sible one might have supposed a tear in the gray 
eyes. 

She thought of the future, twisting and un- 
twisting the gold chain round her neck and frown- 
ing a little. 
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She thought of the crown-prince, of the long 
noming in the garden. 

The frown deepened. She tapped her foot im- 
>atiently on the floor. 

''But he wearies me! It is unpardonable!" 

The slender chain snapped under her unkind 
isage. With a little exclamation of annoyance she 
>ushed open the window, and leaned out. 

The princess was angry, irritated. 

Outside, the midday sun blazed down on the 
ittle garden; there was not a breath of air mo v- 
ng. The Uttle postern gate at the comer shut 
:o with a clang; there was a step on the path. 
5he leaned forward to see who was coming, and 
I smile chased away her frown. 

"Sir Palemedes!" 

He turned quickly, astonished beyond measure. 

If the crown-prince should come toward her 
^ith such a look of joy on his face, why, that 
were a thing to be much desired ! He came below 
:he window and stood looking up at her, and she 
lown at him, smiling. 

*'You called me, madam?" 

"Yes, I called you, sir. Do you like dahlias?" 

"Not at all; they are so formal, so tidy!" 

"Just what I remarked myself!" she said trium- 
phantly, with a satisfied sigh. "What flowers do 
jrou like best?" 

"White roses," he answered, a Kttle shyly, "that 
are just a Kttle pink where the sunshine has 
kissed them." 
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Her eyes sparkled. This was much nicer than 
the crown-prince's even phrases. 

"Better than Klies?" she questioned. 

He hesitated a moment. "Yes, better than 
UUes." 

There was a Uttle pause. 

**Do you know, Sir Palemedes, you are an ex- 
cellent actor?" 

"Am I?" 

"I should not, however, have expected it." 

"Nor I,'* he answered, laughing. 

"It is true, nevertheless." 

"It is true that I did my best, since " 

"Yes, since what?" 

She was thirsting for sweetmeats after her 
parching, unsatisfactory morning. She wanted to 
be pleased, to feel. 

"Since you wished it," he said simply. 

"If all my wishes could find such interpreters!" 
she sighed. 

"That would not be at all satisfactory." 

"How? Not satisfactory!" 

"Not for me. I should prefer a monopoly of the 
role." 

"My lord, you are becoming exacting!" 

"No, I am learning renunciation," his voice was 
a little sad; "I have found some verses in an old 
book which I think you might Kke; may I read 
them to you, madam?" 

She signed assent. He took a little brown bat- 
tered volume from his pocket, and read : 
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Ask you what magic spell has blessed my sword, 
What armour shields my heart from touch of fear, 
What nerves my arm afresh when strength should fail, 
It is the thought of her my lady dear. 

She is my inspiration and my dream; 
She is my soul's sole music and its theme. 
All that I am and all I hope to be 
Lies in her hands to give or take from me. 

He shut the book and looked up. Her face was 
a little turned from him, her long lashes swept the 
soft cheek, she was playing with the broken chain 
which still rested round her neck. 

"Do they not please you, princess?" 

It was his voice more than the verses that 
pleased her, but she answered: 

"They are quite charming. But, Sir Palemedes, 
are you aware you have never read me any 
verses of your own?" 

"Madam!" he stammered, aghast at this new 
accomplishment accredited him, "I know as little 
of riming as of acting!" 

"You mean you await an inspiration," she said, 
with a tiny pout; "all young men can write 
verses. I assure you, I know. I hear them. No 
doubt you will, some day." 

He caine a little nearer, standing so his hand 
just reached the window-ledge. Since he did not 
answer directly, she looked down at him, and 
then he spoke, softly, swiftly, not weighing his 
w^ords nor pausing to remember an3rthing but the 
thoughts burning in his heart. 
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**But I have my inspiration, my dream! Only 
it is too lovely, too blessed to bear the fetters of 
words. It evades them, shrinks from them; they 
are all too coarse, too cold, to encompass it. It) 
is a theme so dear I dare not whisper it, a dream 
so sweet I fear the beating of my heart will break 
it. It fills my life, my soul, so utterly that only 
by my life can my soul express it. It is for me the 
sum of all things beautiful; the scent of floTjers,the 
purity of heaven, the glory of day, the peace of 
night, the crown of all things fair. It is mine, 
mine while I live, mine when I die — my dream— 
my inspiration!" 

His voice died away. The little garden was 
strangely still ; not a sound, not a murmur. The 
scent of the flowers and the hot sun on the wall 
were the only realities in this dreaming world 
— a world that to one dreamer held naught but 
stmshine, a beauty adorable that enwrapped his 
being like the air he breathed, and to the other 
was full of the echo of music, half understood, 
wholly sweet. The broken chain slipped firom 
the princess* neck and fell on him. The tiny 
sound it made in thus falling recalled her to her- 
self, and to the recollection of another world 
besides this hot little garden with its echo of 
music. 

**Ah, my chain!'' 

She held out her hand for it. The wall seemed 
burning to her touch. 

But Sir Palemedes had gathered up the chain, 
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and was running the links through his fingers as 
if loth to part with the pretty toy. 

"How came you to break it?" he asked. 

"Playing with it. I break many things so." 

"I beUeve it." 

"Give it me." 

"You will only break it again." 

"Very likely; and why not, since it is my 
own?" 

He put it in her hand. She looked at it discon- 
solately. 

"After all, it is no use to me broken!" She let 
it slip down to him again. 

Her hanging sleeve caught in the climbing jas- 
mine. He loosed it gently, without haste, and he 
kissed it. 

"Sir Palemedes, you promised to be good!" 

"It is only a sleeve, princess," he murmured; 
"what harm?" 

But she shook her head. 

"The sleeve of the future empress of Herzinnia, 
perhaps." 

He recoiled before her words as if she had struck 
him. Without regarding him, she brushed her 
sleeve lightly. 

"You must learn to treat me with more cere- 
mony, my lord." 

She was impatient for him to answer. She had 
sought sweetmeats and tasted ambrosia. All he 
had said had been delightful, had charmed her; 
but, of course, it was not to be taken seriously. 
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He could have no notion but to please her for 
the minute. 

He imderstood what was expected of him, and 
moved a step or two away from the window. 
He would not imperil her favor by failing even 
in a mood. 

**I will do my best to be an apt pupil, but I 
shall need a great deal of encouragement, madam. 
It is like learning grammar." 

** Exactly; but it is a study I recommend to 
you. I am sure you will learn quickly." 

**You shall see." 

He stood out in the full sunshine, cap in hand, 
as if awaiting his dismissal. 

**Why do you not go?" 

**It is not etiquette to move till I am dismissed, 
madam, since you summoned me." 

**You wish to go?" 

**I wish to do what your Highness commands." 

'*You have my permission to retire, sir," she 
said, w^ith a smile. 

He bowed low and left her. 

Much later in the day the princess found her- 
self again seated in the oriel window, with the 
crown-prince opposite her and the King near at 
hand. 

**Prince," she demanded suddenly, **what is the 
difference between poetry and prose?" 

**Cynthia, Cynthia! riddles at this hour!" ex- 
postulated the King. 

**It is not a riddle. I am searching for informa- 
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tion. I did not ask you, Constantine, because 
you are incapable of appreciating poetry." 

She regarded the crown-prince expectantly. 

"It is the difference between yourself and your 
ladies-in-waiting, fair tho they be!" he explained 
gallantly. 

"You are laughing at me, and I am serious. I 
really wish to know." 

"The books tell us poetry is the expression of 
ideas by means of even measure and rime, ac- 
cording to recognized rules." 

She appeared to consider the question deeply. 

"Then prose can never be poetry?" 

"No, since it has neither rime nor meter." 

"Not even if it is beautiful?" 

"Not even then." 

"Rime or meter are indispensable?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Then I must have been mistaken." She looked 
out of window a little dreamily. "I am not sure 
I do not prefer prose." 

"Surely not, princess. Prose is the every-day 
dress of our thought; they shotdd be more ac- 
ceptable in courtly attire. A poet would not care 
to show his mistress the first prose sketch of his 
verses." 

"Really? Now that is just what I should like 
to see." 

"Not at all," laughed the King. "If there is 
one thing more than another you detest, it is 
being reminded that anything which pleased you 
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does not spring ready-made to hand without 
trouble to anybody; that there is anything in 
the world disagreeable, unfinished, unsightly." 

"For my part," put in the crown-prince quickly, 
"I find such an attitude highly becoming a prin- 
cess who might reasonably expect nothing shotild 
come into her presence that was not agreeable, 
poKshed, courtly.'* 

She smiled on him charmingly. 

*'May I ask the reason of your question now?" 

"A whim — ^nothing! I came across some prose 
lately that sounded to me so suspiciously like 
poetry that my ideas became a little mixed. 
Thanks to you, they are now quite clear again. 
You have convinced me poetry can never be 
prose, and if I ask for poetry it wotdd be the 
height of incivility to oflfer the other, which is 
distinctly commonplace." 

She leaned out of window a moment, her chin 
resting on her hand, a little smile on her lips. 
When she spoke again, it was on the subject of 
ear-rings, which were much in vogue in Zinnia, 
but found little favor in the court of Princess 
Cynthia of Brambria. 
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A LOVE AFFAIR 

The days passed quickly away in gay proces- 
sion. Never had the court of Brambria been so 
resplendent; never had such an atmosphere of 
expectancy and excitement filled the air. No pub- 
lic mention was yet made of the betrothal, but 
every one talked of it in private. Would it actu- 
ally be announced before the crown-prince's de- 
parture or not? No one knew ; every one waited. 

Every evening there were dances, concerts, re- 
ceptions, in which all the world took part ; every 
day there were excursions, picnics, hunting par- 
ties, and long rides, in which the princess' equerry 
had his special part, and found it not to his lik- 
ing. He retained his privilege of mounting her, 
and that was all. She rode between the King 
and the crown-prince. Her sparkling wit, her 
laughter, her words, her glorious eyes, her smile, 
were all for them, for them only. With strenu- 
ous effort he forced himself into an attitude of 
mere deferential ceremony toward her, that caused 
her to remember with some amusement the stiff 
formality of his bearing in the first days of his 
apprenticeship to court life. Not a word, not a 
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look escaped him that was not conformable with 
the most exacting etiquette. The only two mo- 
ments when he fomid himself comparatively alone 
with her he maintained a rigidity of demeanor 
that seemed to paralyze his brain. It was with 
no idea of accustoming himself to the inevitable 
or conquering the fever of his heart; it was merely 
because she had so commanded him. 

He did not reason with himself or analyze his 
sensations ; he only knew that a mad, blind pas- 
sion seized on him when he saw^ the prince touch 
her hand, bend toward her with some pretty 
compliment, or take his place by her as an ac- 
corded right. He only knew that a sudden inex- 
pressible sadness, leaden- weighted, pressed on him 
when the princess turned her gray eyes on her 
companion, when she smiled on him with that 
adorable smile that dimpled her mouth bewitch- 
ingly, in answer to some neatly turned, empty 
phrase. 

The princess hardly noticed how her equerry's 
hand trembled when he helped her alight ; he did 
not know it himself, for all his attention was 
concentrated in preserving that attitude of dutiful 
courtesy or in finding a coldly polite reply to her 
gay little purposeless remarks. • 

She was naturally quite aware her equerry was 
in love w^ith her. She w^ould even have been a 
little hurt if he were not; and he had the most 
charming manner of being in love she had yet 
encountered. He was delightfully responsive to 
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her mood and a most agreeable companion. In 
short, she played on him as on some fine instru- 
ment that gave her unfailingly the melody she 
demanded, grave, gay, fantastic, what she would. 
She never dreamed one day the chords might snap 
beneath her touch. The Princess Cjmthia was 
not really heartless — she was simply ignorant; 
and uncalculated ignorance can be as cruel as the 
most calculated malevolence. She w^as not merely 
unacquainted with the simple, primitive laws of 
actual life, but she was ignorant of their very 
existence. They were facts which had never in- 
truded themselves on her notice, or rather, she 
had never been forced by circumstances to no- 
tice them, and, left to herself, she was incapable 
of viewing life from any standpoint but her 
own. 

Yet that impressionableness which made her so 
zealous to seek new sensations was capable of 
being molded to noble use. Her feelings had 
never been blunted, because they had never been 
wholly awakened ; they might die in sleep, but they 
had not become worthless from unworthy use. 
Her healthy love of life, her physical courage, her 
womanliness in her strength and weakness, and 
her warm, impulsive nature were all foxmdations 
on which a noble edifice might be reared, but her 
life was rearing in its place a palace of match- 
wood. 

She did not really forget Sir Palemedes during 
these days of festivities, but she enjoyed being 
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with Constantine again, and the royal visitor 
naturally made large demands on her attention, 
if not on her thoughts. 

But it left Sir Palemedes very much alone. Every 
one was absorbed in the gaieties; Sir Floridas 
had no leisure, and Cotmt Henry had been caught 
in the toils of love, and the path was not smooth. 
The lady of his affections was a niece of the 
duchess of Montaie, Edith by name. She was a 
tall, slender girl, with dead gold hair lying close 
to her head, a trifle pale and colorless, and a 
little sentimental, but possessing a sweetness of 
disposition that reminded Sir Palemedes of his 
sister. She w^as the only feminine member of the 
court, barring its mistress, with w^hom he could 
ever forget his duties as a courtier in the happier 
position of a friend. 

The duchess did not favor Count Henry's suit. 
Edith was already disposed of by family agree- 
ment to Lord Ollenard, who cared nothing for 
her. Sir Palemedes, wthout intending it, had 
dropped into the position of go-between for the 
lovers, and in helping them sometimes contrived to 
forget his own troubles. One evening, w^hen all 
the court were gathered round the card-tables. 
Sir Palemedes noticed Lady Edith seated by her- 
self near an open window. She looked a little mel- 
ancholy and lonely, so he went over to her. She 
greeted him with evident pleasure and made room 
for him on the sofa by her side. 

**Why are you not playing?" she asked. 
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**IhaYe such disconcerting luck at cards; there 
is no excitement if one always wins/' 

"They say the favored of chance is the victim 
of Eros. Her Highness is always unlucky." 

"So I have noticed. Why are you not plajring?*' 

She sighed. 

"Lord Arrancourt, it is very foolish to quarrel 
when there are no opportunities of making it up.'* 

"Very foolish! What has Henry done?'' 

"I do not know, that is the point. If he could 
only explain! but he dare not come and talk to 
me now." 

"I am so sorry," said Palemedes very gently. 
"Can I help you?" 

"You are always helping us. But even you 
could not bring him across the room to me with- 
out the duchess seeing." 

"But he is not here, I saw him go. Wait a 
moment!" 

He went out on to the little balcony outside the 
window. He knew^ from experience the terrace 
below was a good promenade when the wheel of 
life jolted. Lady Edith fell into a reverie, watch- 
ing the distant players. 

"Will you come out on the balcony?" asked 
Palemedes quietly. 

She was a Kttle surprised; she was very com- 
fortable where she was ; besides, the duchess was 
looking. She shook her head. 

"You had better. Opportunities do not often 

make themselves." 
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Had the duchess been nearer she -would have 
seen an unusual color in her niece's cheeks, but 
she only saw her rise and go out on the balcony 
with Lord Arrancourt, and her conscientious mind 
was disturbed. 

** Henry says he can explain in five minutes," 
remarked Sir Palemedes; **you must try to con- 
sider me deaf and blind/' he added, with a little 
smile, **it is the best I can do.*' 

**Why do you do it?'' whispered Edith thought- 
fully. 

He shook his head. In truth, he did not know. 
A few months ago the part he was playing would 
have been most distasteful to him ; he did not care 
for it now, but he was in the mood w^hen old 
beliefs and truths seemed far-away things of no 
moment. He leaned over the balcony, gave a signal, 
and then took up his position in the window, so 
as entirely to screen the girl. In a mirror opposite 
he could see the princess, and, seeing, became 
practically deaf to the little interview taking place 
within a yard of him. 

The princess was making a tour of the room 
with the prince. They were approaching the win- 
dow, and her companion was bending toward her 
with some pretty compliment whereat she dropped 
her eyes demurely. Sir Palemedes found it torture 
to watch and impossible to desist. But they came 
near; he remembered his position and looked to- 
ward the place where his attention w^as supposed 
to be fixed by those who had noted anything. 
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"Lady Edith, I am sorry, but the time is up." 

"Arrancourt, you give short measure." 

It was not Lady Edith who spoke. She rose 
and, tho one hand was retained a moment, she 
laid the other on Sir Palemedes' arm. 

**Is it all satisfactory?" he asked mechanically. 

"Quite," she whispered. 

"We shall not forget," said the other voice. 

The princess was quite near. Her equerry had 
his back to her, but he knew she was there, had 
looked, hxmg a little on her step, and passed on. 

That night, when the princess had retired, the 
duchess solicited a private interview^. She wished 
to know if her Highness could spare Edith on a 
visit to her parents. 

Now, Edith was a favorite with the princess, 
and she was unwilling to let her go. She pressed 
for a reason. 

The duchess hesitated. 

"Your Highness did not, of course, notice what 
took place to-night. It would be so distressing to 
my brother to have to offer a slight to the house 
of Arrancourt, and Edith's future is settled." 

The princess experienced the unusual sensation 
of being entirely taken aback. 

"But, my dear duchess," she remonstrated, "you 
can not accuse Lord Arrancourt of paying atten- 
tion to Edith, because he talked to her on the 
balcony." 

"Heaven forbid !" cried the good lady, horrified, 
"but it is that which I would avoid." 
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**Have you the smallest reason for thinking him 
in love with her?'* she demanded impatiently. 

The duchess gave an indulgent smile. 

** Princess, I have not lived all these years with- 
out learning it is never too soon to pay attention 
to these little things. My Lord Orsenna has him- 
self remarked Lord Arrancourt's partiality for 
Edith. I do not for a moment wish to imply the 
young gentleman has been indiscreet, but you will 
allow that what is nothing from another man 
is a great deal from Lord Arrancourt." 

**I suppose so," said the princess, rising in dis- 
missal. **Well, I will think it over. I am loth to 
spare Edith, but if you think it really advisable, I 
must do so.'* 

She gave the matter a great deal more consid- 
eration than the duchess expected. Accustomed 
as she was to the pretty fiction that all her court 
were in love with her, she found nothing incon- 
gruous in her equerry's attitude of devotion to- 
ward herself and his falling in love with Lady 
Edith, any more than in Lord Cyprian's avowed 
worship when his heart was given elsew^here. The 
thought was even comfortably reassuring, for it 
placed Sir Palemedes at once on a level with these 
others w^hom she understood better — ^yet in her 
heart she was conscious of disappointment. She 
would have preferred her favorite toy to have 
been unique. 
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THE CROWN-PRINCE PROPOSES 

Prince Ferdinand Alexander Octavius came to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to make 
some advance toward accomplishing the purpose 
of his visit. He had himself so far progressed 
that he would have been very loth to fail in his 
suit, and would have found it difficult to select 
another consort as Kttle unwelcome as the Prin- 
cess Cynthia, or a more desirable wife. He was, 
in short, more than ever awake to her charm, 
and also more than ever suspicious as to its sur- 
viving the crushing etiquette of the Zinnian court. 
Whether it would or no, the marriage must be 
arranged and the betrothal take place before his 
return to Zinnia. The w^ell-being, the friendship 
of two kingdoms depended on it. He was, how^- 
ever, a Httle grateful to fate to find it was no 
longer purely a question of poUtics. 

But the princess on her side found the prince as 
tedious and unamusing as ever. He was not lack- 
ing in wit, courtesy, or deference ; but to all this 
she had been accustomed firom her youth. The 
presence of this man, whom she was apparently 
destixied to marry, did not cause her a hearts-beat 
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the more, nor quicken her pulse by one throb. 
She found in him and in his method of ivooing her 
nothing new, nothing moving, nothing exciting. 
She could not even bring herself to treat him 
seriously, it was simply a part of the game she 
played every day of her life. She laughed at him, 
rallied him, flirted with him, as with all the rest 
of her world, but behind her snule there lurked a 
Uttle impatience, a little disappointment. 

Constantine saw nothing of all this; he was 
very well contented to have Ferdinand there; it 
was a pleasant relief to the monotony of royal 
life. As he entertained no misgivings about the 
final happy conclusion to many years of diplo- 
matic work (not of his making), he did not ob- 
serve very closely Cynthia's attitude toward the 
prince, or the prince's toward Cynthia. Cynthia 
was gay, cheerful, and as amusing as ever; the 
prince very attentive, and desirous of pleasing her, 
and evidently impressed. What more cotdd the 
heart of the fondest brother desire? At length one 
afternoon the prince determined to finish mat- 
ters, and as by this time he was fairly well ac- 
quainted with the ways of the royal household, 
he sought the princess in the little white salon at 
the hour when he was nearly certain to find her 
alone. In spite of her volunteered informatioii 
that the King was at the tennis-court, he seemed 
disposed to bear her company. 

Now the idea of a tete-k-tHe with him appeared 
particularly vexatious to the princess this after- 
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noon. She could not, however, refuse to entertain 
her visitor, so she oflfered to show him the por- 
trait gallery, with the faint hope he might prefer 
tennis. It was, apparently, the thing of all others 
he desired. 

"It will be of small interest to you after your 
famous gallery in Zinnia,'' she remarked; "these 
are only portraits of former owners of Brambria. 
As you perhaps know, Brambria has always be- 
longed to some feminine branch of our house. '* 

The gallery lay in the extreme left wing of the 
palace, which was the princess' private quarters. 
It was, as she said, not very large and rarely 
visited. As they opened the door they seemed to 
be intervening at a hushed meeting of the dead. 
The scent of long dead roses and sweet herbs 
filled the room — an incense offered to its quiet 
inhabitants by the ghosts of long dead summers. 
There they hung, a long row of life-sized portraits 
of royal women, fair, smiling, sad, proud, young, 
and old. 

The princess related their several histories, some 
amusing, some tragic. She seemed to have known 
them all intimately; they were her sisters, her 
companions, these bygone ancestors, and her af- 
fection for them was a little soft spot in her 
character unsuspected by the world in general. 

Here hangs the famous Queen Margaret, who 

made wars and estrangements in her time, and 

swayed the course of nations ; and the old Queen 

Regent, whose memory is still beloved in Ro- 
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manza, and who held the throne secure throtigli 
perilous times when a Lord Arrancourt was its 
sole prop ; and there is a princess who put away 
her crown and high estate to many a simple 
gentleman — we will pass her by — and there is one, 
very fair, very young, who never married at all. 

The last of the row was a superbly painted 
portrait of the princess herself. 

She stopped before it, saying, with a little wave 
of the hand, "And there is the most remarkable of 
all, for she has no history — at present!" 

**It is my hope that her history will be as bril- 
liant as the subject is beautiful." 

**Thank you. The lord chancellor, however, is 
never tired of telling me, ^Happy is the country 
that has no history.' Is it not the same with 
individuals?" 

"The Princess Cynthia would surely ask some- 
thing more of life than mere happiness, which 
sounds a little incompatible with the dignity of a 
crown." 

She made as tho she lifted something from her 
Kttle head too heavy to bear. 

"Then take my crown, I ask for happiness." 

"I desire to offer you both. A crown not un- 
worthy your acceptance, princess, and happiness, 
such as my best efforts can secure for you." 

She looked down the gallery, with its row of 
fair women listening, watching her. She realized 
this was the moment to which her whole life had 
been directed, the moment for which the wise old 
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heads of two kingdoms had waited very pa- 
tiently. She also was waiting now — ^waiting for 
something which did not come. 

**If/' continued the crown-prince, in the same 
correctly deferential tones, **if you will accept 
these from me, you will not only render me the 
happiest and most fortunate of princes, but you 
will be promoting the welfare of two king- 
doms." 

"I thought," interposed the princess hastily, 
"that happiness was incompatible with the dig- 
nity of a crown." 

He was a little disconcerted. 

"But it is no common happiness I oflfer; it is 
the fulfilling of a destiny as worthy of you as 
you of it." 

She knew exactly what she ought to say, what 
he expected her to say. Her answer had been, as 
it were, learned by heart, taught her from child- 
hood. His, too, doubtless. The whole thing 
struck her as being absurdly ridiculous. She had 
an irresistible desire to laugh, and withal she was 
a Kttle angry and aggrieved. He waited so 
calmly, so confidently, without the least trace 
of anxiety. 

Supposing she reftised him, what would he 
say? 

Something that had not been already rehearsed, 
perhaps. But, of course, that was impossible. 
She cotdd no more reftise than he could have with- 
drawn. 
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Still, it would have been deUghtfully amusing to 
shock him into originality. 

"The fulfilling of destiny?" she said absently, 
regarding him with doubliul eyes. 

He looked surprised. 

**If that destiny is distasteful to you — ^if I have 
been so unfortunate as not to gain your favor, 
princess, tell me what is amiss, and I will do n^ 
best to rectify it." 

He meant what he said. He did not, of course, 
contemplate a refusal, but he felt he would like | 
to be accepted for himself. But she could not tell 
him what was amiss. She did not know^. Again 
an overmastering desire to laugh came over her. 

**You promise me I shall be gay?" 

If only he, too, wotdd laugh or smile, recognize 
the absurdity of it. 

But instead, he answered, gravely enough: 

'^Certainly, Zinnia is counted a gay place. You 
shall have fetes, dances, what you like." 

*Xots of sweetmeats?" 

He seemed petrified. She went on without stop- 
ping. 

**I may do what I like? I shall have plenty of 
change? Constantine may come and visit meeach 
year? I shall go to see him? I shall have my 
picture painted by Mania? I shall hear the most 
beautiful musicians? And I may take off my 
crown when it is too heavy?" 

He collected himself sufficiently to answer : 

"It will become you so well that you will be 
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loth to lay it aside. As for the rest, let me 
assure you, princess, again, nothing shall be want- 
ing that can add to your pleasure. You demand 
gaiety? Certainly it can be yours in Zinnia. You 
desire change? Our court moves four times a 
year. Art? You have Europe to choose from. 
Music? The best in the world is at your com- 
mand. I promise you all. The world will be at 
your feet— the feet of the future Empress of 
Herzinnia!'* he paused. 

She nodded her head. She quite understood 
that. It was not to be despised, this world. 

He stood still, watching her, his hand on the 
back of a chair. At that moment he almost 
wished her less charming, less desirable. His pride 
was wounded at her manner of receiving his pro- 
posal, less on his own account than for the posi- 
tion he offered. Her flippancy toward himself he 
could pardon, but toward the name, the high 
rank, and the crown he laid at her feet, it was 
unbecoming and it hurt him. His next words, if 
not exactly cold, were decidedly grave. 

"Perhaps this affair seems of greater moment to 
me than to you, princess. I wotdd not for a mo- 
ment desire you to weigh the great interests in- 
volved. The only interest that concerns you is 
your own happiness. I would have you remem- 
ber you are perfectly free, absolutely free, that no 
one would dream of binding you to arrangements 
made years ago. I ofer you my crown and my- 
self; you are free to reject both, or accept. Only 
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I entreat you to believe, princess, that for me this 
has long ceased to be a matter of policy, and that 
it is my most earnest desire not only to gain so 
brilliant an ornament for my crown, but also to 
win for my wife a princess for whom I have such 
ardent admiration and respect." 

Ah, well, she would have to marry some day! 
She could scarcely venture to hope destiny cotdd 
offer her anylhing better than this — a future 
empress, with a very presentable husband by her 
side, and the world at her feet ! Absolutely free? 
What woman was free to reject so much? After 
all, it was not a laughing matter ; Crown Princess 
of Herzinnia was not an unattractive role. 

Thinking thus she rose to the occasion, and, 
turning to him, spoke with a sweet graciousness 
and dignity that made amends for her flippancy 
and was all he could desire. 

'* Prince, believe me, I am ftdly aware of the 
value of what you offer me — of the crown and 
yourself. I accept both, and I will do my best to 
merit the honor of the one and the affection of 
the other.'' 

She held out her hand, he saluted it respectfully. 

The most strictly decorous master of etiquette 
could have taken no exception to her bearing at 
that moment. 

The prince was delighted. 

**I may tell your brother?'' he asked, after a 
little pause. 

But at that she was seized with sudden dismay, 
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a vague fear to break the happy routine of her 
days. 

"Oh, no! that is, Constantine, of course, must 
know — ^but no one else just yet. Prince, I ask a 
favor of you; give me a day or two to become 
accustomed to this thought that I am no longer 
quite free, before it is made public. I would re- 
ceive their speeches and congratulations in a be- 
coming manner, and at present I am a little 
dazed, a little lost." 

"Princess, it is not that you are less free, it is 
that you have gained another subject. I cotdd 
only have w^ished your first request were some- 
thing more diffictdt to grant. In all such matters 
it is your will that commands," he answered most 
gallantly. 

Certainly he was amiable, this Prince Ferdinand 
Alexander Octavius! She swept him a graceftd 
courtsey, in giving him still more graceftd thanks. 

He took a curiously graven gold ring from his 
finger. 

"It is not the betrothal ring of Herzinnia," he 
told her, "but it was given me by an old nurse, 
-who begged me place it on the hand of my prom- 
ised wife. Princess, may I do so?" 

She consented, and he sKpped the broad circle 
over her middle finger. It was too large and felt 
strangely heavy, but she thanked him again, then, 
finding notlung more to say, suggested they 
should return to the white salon. At the door 
she paused and looked back at the portraits. 
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They seemed to regard her with curious eyes, half 
mocking, half envious. They too had each had 
their hour of pride, had stood free, as free as her- 
self, to accept or reject something and some one, 
a hand and a crown. Was it always like this, 
nothing more? One of the row did not look at 
her, for her eyes were cast down. It was the 
princess who had married and laid aside her 
crown-to do so. Yet she too might have been a 
queen had she liked. Princess Cynthia felt an 
impatient pity for her. She looked up at the 
crown-prince. He was certainly very handsome. 
If he would only talk instead of making speeches 
to her, he would be quite pleasing— but one can 
not have everything! 
She waved her hand toward her own portrait: 
**Madam, the first chapter of your history is 
written, and it has not been displeasing to read !" 
**We will write the next in letters of gold," said 
the prince, very prettily, and he received a smile 
of genuine approval. But at the door of her room 
she dismissed him, a little abruptly, and entered 
alone. It must be recorded that between Chapters 
One and Two of the history of Princess Cynthia 
there was a page that held one word, "Tears." 
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BROKEN MUSIC 

Sir Palemedes had studied the grammar of eti- 
quette to some purpose, and if the result was 
satisfactory to his royal mistress, it had proved 
dreary and unprofitable learning to himself. Had 
he had only the hours of escort duty in which to 
exercise it, it might have been comparatively easy 
work, but as her equerry there was not a day in 
which he was absolved from attendance on her, 
and consequently firee to forget the dull pages she 
had recommended to his perusal. 

The day after the crown-prince's proposal the 
King and his royal visitor went to Malbrun, and 
the princess gave her equerry a holiday. 

He utilized it by riding out to the farm w^here 
they had feasted on bread and butter, and found 
there the children whom the princess had for- 
gotten. At sight of him they looked eagerly for 
"the beautiful lady," and their faces dropped on 
finding him alone. He loved them for it, and idled 
away an hour by the little stream, watching their 
engineering operations, and telling them stories 
which had a martial strain in them. 

When he returned he found the princess had gone 
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fishing, and left her escort, an tinusually shy and 
retiring youth, to copy verses for her in the li- 
brary. It was fi-om him Sir Palemedes gained 
the information and, having gained it, went out, 
and knowing the princess' favorite spot for this 
pastime was below the palace, he proceeded 
straightway to walk upstream, telling himself the 
last person he wished to encounter was the prin- 
cess. 

Turning a comer, he came suddenly on a row 
of fair ladies, all seated on the bank, all with 
fishing-rods in their hands, all fishing with ab- 
sorbed attention and unusual gravity, and each 
attended by a gentleman or page, who appeared 
to share the general interest ; which interest, be it 
understood, was not wholly connected with the 
catching of fish, but owed something to a certain 
bejeweled buckle w^hich the princess had promised 
to the most successful fisherwoman of the after- 
noon. 

Sir Palemedes wandered slowly along the rank, 
exchanging a word here and there, but he stopped 
behind Lady Edith quite naturally, causing not a 
little dissatisfaction to her esquire, a page called 
Oscar, who was heart and soul in the competi- 
tion, and did not want his competitor's attention 
distracted. It was, he thought, bad enough when 
the equerry merely stopped to interchange re- 
marks, but when he actually seated himself on the 
bank beside her, poor Oscar found it difiScult to 
disguise his displeasure. 
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"Is it true you are going away?'* asked Sir 
Palemedes, in a low voice. 

She nodded her head, and caught back a 
sigh. 

"Please keep your rod steady, Lady Edith," 
remarked Oscar, in quiet despair. 

"I am sorry; can nothing be done?" 

"Not if the princess agrees." 

"But Henry told me he thought he had broken 
ground successfully." 

"I do not think he knows," she whispered 
timidly. 

"Your line is all on the water, please keep it 
up"; this from Oscar, who was seated lower on 
the bank, bestowing that attention on her float 
which she neglected to give it. 

"You wish to stay, even as things are?" ques- 
tioned Sir Palemedes. 

She gave him a quick, half-reproachful look. 
"At least we see each other!" 

"A bite! Take care!" cried Oscar. 

"Yes," he continued dreamily, "five minutes in 
heaven to five hours in purgatory — ^but we pay 
gladly !" 

She regarded him with amazement, and he 
stopped abruptly. 

"Pardon me, I was thinking of the man's side 
of it. You will find that so!" 

"A fish!" cried Oscar excitedly, "take care, take 
care what you are doing, he will escape!" 

But he did not escape. He was duly landed and 
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laid out on the grass, ^j^vioas glances were cast 
at liiin. 

"Poor little fish!" sighed Lady Edith. "I am 
sorry, he is so pretty." 

"Not half so pretty as the buckle," remarked 
Oscar practically, as he knocked it on the head 
with a stone; "and yon have a fair chance of 
gaining it, if you will only pay attention." 

Sir Palemedes laughed, rising reluctantly. 

"And not encourage visitors, I suppose, Oscar? 
Oh, well, I take my dismissaL" 

He went on, half aimlessly, in a vague hope of 
finding the princess, whom he had decided he did 
not want to see. The last of the line was Eline 
d'Eynmeur, fishing under the supervision of Evon^ 
taille, who, however, restricted his duties to the 
occasional baiting of her hook, and to the en- 
couraging of her wit to exercise itself on every- 
thing and everybody, irrespective of age or posi- 
tion. 

Sir Palemedes was turning to retrace his steps, 
for clearly the princess was not here, w^hen Eline 
summoned him. 

"Sir Palemedes, please come and contradict 
Lord Evontaille. He is saying " 

"Stop!" interposed Evontaille hastily. "In the 
first place I am not saying anything; in the 
second, it would be extremely bad manners of 
Arrancourt to contradict me, since it was the 
truth, and he is the sworn champion of Truth. 
I should denoimce him as a recreant knight if he 
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did ; and in the third place, he knows absolutely 
nothing about the matter." 

"After the first place, all that is either super- 
fluous or it means you are afraid of him!" re- 
marked Eline scomfiilly. 

Evontaille raised himself on his elbow and 
looked up at the equerry. The two were not 
particularly good friends, but Evontaille, remem- 
bering the scene in the long gallery, gave a cjmical, 
languid smile. 

"Well, have it so if you like, I am afraid of him. 
He looks so tall, up there." 

"Sit down, my lord," commanded Eline, "you 
are taking an unfair advantage." 

"But I am quite willing to allow I know noth- 
ing whatever of the matter," he protested, very 
unwilling to join them. 

"And I am prepared to enlighten your igno- 
rance. One shotdd never be too old to learn. If 
you reftise I shall think you also are afraid." 

"So I am," he acknowledged, as he seated him- 
self by her, "very much afraid of your wit." 

He said it very quietly, and she flung him a 
little defiant glance. 

"The point is " 

"I warn you I am not going to fight," inter- 
posed Evontaille firmly, "tho you are on a more 
equal level." 

"Which is a practical confession to the weakness 
of jovur position." 
Nothing would have pleased her better than to 
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entangle the two in a quarrel, and she felt in a 
fair way to do so. 

"Listen to me, Sir Palemedes," she said, with a 
little commanding gesture, "some one — ^we will 
say *some one,' since we can not all be brave- 
some one remarked to me that our mask re- 
mains unfinished, because nobody wants the girdle 
of virtue without the prize, or the prize without 
the girdle, and it does not ift," — she paused, or 
rather htmg on her words, glancing under her 
lashes at Evontaille — "any lady in the court! I 
protest it is not only tmtrue, but uncourtly." 

"And I protest that Arrancourt is not in a posi- 
tion to give an opinion," said Evontaille quickly. 

Eline glanced firom one to the other with a 
malicious little smile. 

Sir Palemedes was gazing intently at the river. 
He had reddened a little, but he guessed her in- 
tention, and had no desire of gratifying it. 

He looked down the long row of ladies seated 
on the bank, all pretty, fi-esh, charming, ftdl of the 
grace that belongs to happy, careless youth. He 
fotmd them pleasing enough collectively. Hie ac- 
cepted the little addition to Evontaille's discourte- 
ous words, tho he was perfectly aware it was an 
addition, and that Evontaille had spoken with 
his usual scant respect of the princess only. 

"So rash an assertion should bring its own 
punishment one day, but if you want revenge 
you have but to whisper the tmcourtly words to 
your neighbors and see the restdt." 
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"Heaven forbid!" ejaculated Evontaille, with 
affected terror, but rather amused at the evasion. 
"Twenty to one ! Arrancourt, you are positively 
merciless. It would be destruction itsdf. I will 
never again confide my opinions to a woman!" 

"There!" cried Eline triumphantly, "the indis- 
cretion is yours. I did not mention names. Sir 
PaJemedes, perceive the efifect of a guilty con- 
science." 

"Please go away, Arrancourt; you donbt 
know the resources of this yotmg lady. She 
wants us to fight, and for the third time let me 
say I have no desire that way." 

"You are giving me a very bad character," re- 
marked Palemedes. "I assure you I am not quar- 
relsome." 

"You do not realize the situation. It is not 
what we are, but what fair women make of us 
that is the trouble." 

"That is merely a futile attempt to shift the 
responsibility of your own shortcomings on to 
other shoulders, my lord," retorted Bline con- 
temptuously. "You mean to say we can make 
a courtier out of a boor, a bravo out of a 
monk?" 

"And a coward of a brave man, a poet of a 
soldier, a soldier of a dreamer?" added Sir Pa- 
lemedes thoughtfully. 

"Exactly; all that and more." 

"Do you accept the responsibility?" demanded 
the other of Eline, abruptly. 
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''I disclaim it altogether. I refuse to be respon- 
sible for any man's actions." 

**You can not help yourself," said Evontaille 
coolly. "At the present moment you are respon- 
sible for making me admire Arrancourt, whereas^ 
left to myself, I hate him." 

"Why?" 

"Because he is a better man than I— with his 
sword." 

"A point I for one am very well content to leave 
imdecided," returned "the better man," rising. 
"Since you have learned the extent of your power, 
Lady Eline, I hope you will continue to exercise 
it in my favor." 

"I see you do not believe me, Arrancourt," 
said Evontaille, with his cjmical little smile. "Go 
and talk to the princess ; she is an adept at the 
art of necromancy." 

Eline saw a look leap to the other's fece that 
she could not gage; but it set her heart beat- 
ing. However, he said nothing, but veent on 
without putting the question for which she had 
hoped. She put it herself. 

"What is she making of him?" 

"A first-rate courtier out of a rustic." 

"Shame, shame, my lord! An Arrancourt is 
never a rustic." 

"And never a courtier. Then, she is forcing him 
into a uniform which does not fit him. She wiD 
learn as much one day." 

"And then?" 
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"She will be sorry." 

"For herself." 

"Of course ; no woman is ever sorry for a man." 

"He gives her so few opportunities ! But it is 
false. I am sorry for Lord Arrancourt." 

Evontaille raised himself on his elbow and re- 
garded her with amazement. 

"You! Sorry for Arrancourt! Why, may I 
ask?" 

"Because he is chivalrous, loyal, and a gentle- 
man." 

"He has not a monopoly of those virtues." 

"Perhaps not; but you reserve yours for great 
occasions only, so that we very nearly forget 
they exist." 

"They do not wear out so soon." 

"No; they rust out instead." 

"I am not sorry for Arrancourt." 

"No man is ever sorry for another man — ^and 
yet I remember you were over the Duke of Limors' 
episode. It was much the same thing." 

"Not at all. Limors did not begin by taking 
her seriously; he only meant to play. Arran- 
court is fool enough to believe in her." 

"How do you know?" 

"I have excellent sight, my dear child." 

Meanw^hile the subject of their discussion wan- 
dered on along the river edge. Eline had glanced 
this way when the princess had been mentioned. 
He was wondering vaguely over Evontaille's half- 
Scornful words. He had told the princess nearly 
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the same himself— if he became ivorthy of his 
name and her service, it would be her doing! He 
believed it with almost pathetic simplicity. He 
thought of all these things when he did not acta- 
ally see her. She was still for him his adored 
princess, high above his reach so long as she only 
occupied his mental vision — ^the inspiration of 
all his thoughts and acts, the source of every high 
aspiration and hope. 

Then he turned a sharp bend in the river and 
came on her, seated beneath a tree, reading. Gar- 
eth was fishing near at hand. No one else was 
there. 

This was Cynthia— not the princess he served, 
not the object of a distant worship, but the Cyn- 
thia he loved, and, loving, forgot all but her pres- 
ence and the joy of being there. 

She had not heard him coming. His shadow 
fell across the page she read before she looked up. 

"Sir Palemedes, I thought you had taken a hol- 
iday?" 

"So I am." 

"You mean to say, *so you have.' " 

"Not at all; it is not over — ^it has only now 
commenced." 

"Count Rosseur is on duty?" 

"Yes; I saw him in the library." 

She attempted to restrain a smile. Sir Palem- 
edes laughed. He had never yet been sent to 
copy verses in the library during his hours of 
duty. 
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"I wished to read quietly and consider some 
matters of state," she remarked with dignity. 
. He at once bowed ceremoniously and made as 
if he would pass on. . 

"I have considered them, however." 

He stopped. 

"And I am tired of j-eading." 

He turned. 

"At least, of reading to myself." 

He seated himself at her feet and took the book. 
It was a collection of old legends. He selected 
one at hazard. As usual, it was to his voice 
rather than to the words she listened. It carried 
her back to the first days of their comradeship, 
iivhen she had essayed to tame a somewhat 
rebellious, uncomplaisant boy, who offered her 
brother and her a service he considered a duty, 
a fidelity that was traditional rather than per- 
sonal, whereas Constantine and his sister were 
possessed with the grand desire of inspiring a 
personal devotion, and were laudably greedy for 
the affection as well as the homage of their sub- 
jects. To do them justice, they usually gained it. 

Sir Palemedes lay on the ground at her feet, 
his head resting on one hand. His voice rose 
and fell, and was very pleasant to her. She liked 
to listen to him, as she liked to see him, w^hen 
occasion called forth some extra physical strength ' 
and reminded her of the day he had saved Gareth 
in the old well. However, the sense as well as the 
sound of the conclusion of the story reached her. 
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"When Sir Argevine found naught \srould mp^ 
her from her hardness of heart, but rather lus 
presence angered her, he became more sorrowfiil 
and fotmd no pleasure in life, nor any joy in 
fighting, nor any love of glory, and at length 
died, before the good days of his youth i2vere spent 
And his squire buried him on the spot vv^here he 
had pledged his love to the Queen, and planted 
there a chestnut-tree. But it bore no flowers, 
till one day the Queen rode past and asked who 
was buried there, and they told her it w^as Sir 
Argevine, who had died for love of an unknown 
lady. Then her hard heart softened, and she wept 
sorely, and her tears fell on the tree, and straightp 
way it blossomed with red and w^hite flowers, 
and the Queen remembered how she had mocked 
at Sir Argevine one day, saying she would love 
him when the chestnuts blossomed red; and she 
went back to the palace sad at heart, and had 
much ado to hide her grief." 

** Which was small comfort to Sir Argevine," 
remarked Sir Palemedes, closing the book. 

* 'Still, she quite deserved to be unhappy," said 
the princess severely, "for being so heartless." 

**But that was no good to him, dead. I think 
he would rather she were happy." 

"But if she made him suflfer it would be only 
fair she should suffer in her turn. Oh, I am sure 
he would prefer her being rather unhappy." 

Sir Palemedes knitted his brow. "I tWnk," he 
said slowly, "that in love it is not happiness or 
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ttnhappiness that matters ; it is the sharing a feel- 
ing. One heart-beat in tune with another holds 
something stronger than happiness." 

"I would not venture to contradict you/' she 
said gravely, "since you speak as one who has 
studied the subject; but all the same I shotdd 
like to know when you have had time and op- 
portunity to become so learned?" 

"I found it all at the end of the grammar." 

"Impossible!" 

"I assure you it was so. They are notes writ- 
ten by my instructor." 

"Then they were not meant for your perusal. 
Did you see any one as you came?" 

"Several people fishing." 

"Who had the most?" 

"Lady Edith." 

"Was Lord Ollenard assisting her?" 

"No, Oscar. Madam, may I ask you a ques- 
tion?" 

"Certainly." 

"About Lady Edith?" 

"Well." She leaned back against the tree and 
watched him with half-veiled eyes. 

"Is this engagement with Ollenard irrevocable?" 

Now, the princess had not again spoken to the 
duehess on the subject of Lady Edith. She had 
decided the duchess' fears were unnecessary and 
slightly ridiculous. But when Sir Palemedes spoke 
to her on the same subject in so grave and earnest 
a manner, the princess became aware of a quite 
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new and disagreeable feeling for w^hich she had 
no name. 

However, she answered, a little indifferently: 

**I have always something to say on these mat- 
ters. I dare say, if I opposed it, the marriage 
would not take place." 

**Then will you do so?" he pleaded. 

She looked away. 

"It would, of course, be a better match for her," 
she remarked judicially. 

"But it is a question of love," said Palemedes 
quickly. * 

"Really?" 

"And it is so hard for a woman to fight alone." 

She suddenly looked at him. On a second the 
subject slipped fi-om him, and he met her eyes 
smiling. She smiled, too, and the strange, new, 
disagreeable feeling vanished. She knew as well 
as if he had told her that whoever was in love 
with Lady Edith, it was not her equerry. Then 
the spirit of mischief whispered to her it w^ould be 
amusing to pretend to misimderstand him, and 
force him to deny what, in her heart, she knew 
needed no denial. 

"What do you want me to do?" 

"Not to let her go away just yet." 

"Anything else?" 

"Not to countenance her engagement." 

"Anything else?" 

"Surely, I have asked enough. But, princess, 
when I think how much happiness or disappoint- 
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ment lies in your hands I am bold to ask because 
it must be so good to give happiness — such little 
hands!" he added, half under his breath. 

She folded them under her long sleeves. 

"Never mind my hands. Do you not want me 
to propose the candidate?" 

"That is a thing I can not ask. A man must 
fight his own battles." 

"Oh, of course, if you prefer not to trust me! 
Only I could help you better if you did." 

He looked at her with some bewilderment. 

The princess was an excellent comedian; it did 
not occur to him she was playing with him. 

"The duchess knows all about it, you see," she 
continued; "she was most considerate; in fact, 
Edith was to go to save you disappointment, if it 
were not too late. However, she did not accuse 
you of indiscretion. Sir Palemedes." 

He had risen and stood looking at her steadily. 

"I do not quite understand," he said slowly. 

"It is surely very simple. For whom are you 
asking all this?" 

"For Lady Edith, and the man who loves 
her." 

"And that is — Sir Palemedes of Arrancourt?"she 
said very graciously. 

His face grew suddenly stem and white, and 
then as suddenly changed again. 

She was playing with him, of course. It hurt 
cruelly, but he was not going to defend himself on 
such a preposterous charge as that. He said 
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nothing at all, while she waited for the unneces- 
sary denial. 

"Well, why do you not say something," she 
demanded with impatience, conscious that even 
tho the duchess were wrong it would be nice to 
have her own belief justified. 

"Because, madam, I find in the grammar, it is 
not etiquette to contradict a princess." 

He looked straight into her eyes again, with a 
half-laughing, half-reproachfiil glance. 

She restrained her desire to laugh with him, she 
was really a little disappointed. If it were false 
he should have been rather indignant, not taken 
it as a joke. The impulse to make him angry, if 
only for the pleasure of calming him again, was 
irresistible. 

The crown-prince would never be indignant, she 
was sure. 

She rose. 

"You are treating a serious matter somewhat 
lightly. Sir Palemedes," she remarked severely, 
and the obvious unfairness of the accusation 
almost conquered her gravity. 

"If you are still jesting, madam," he said 
quietly, "please be merciful." 

"Should I jest on so grave a subject as the 
future marriage of my favorite lady and my 
equerry?" 

He reddened hotly and controlled himself with a 
great eflTort. 

"I asked your services for a lady who is cer- 
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■fcainly my fiiend, and another whom I have not 
"the right to name to you, if you do not know. 
It never entered my head you could for a moment 
mistake me." 

"Then you displayed wonderful confidence in my 
intuition." 

She was in earnest then? The reproach died 
out of his face, giving way to helpless indigna- 
tion. 

"Princess, I can not, I do not want to believe 
you mean anything but a jest — even as that, I own 
it hurts a little, but '* 

"But? Continue, sir." 

"If you are in earnest, then I suppose you were 
waiting to give me the rebuff I should have 
merited," he went on rapidly, even roughly. 
"Madam, whatever are my faults, I have not 
deserved this at your hands. What have I ever 
done that you should believe me capable of giving 
the Ue to my every word and deed since I have 
been here? Have I deserved you should think me 
so false, so inconstant, so disloyal to" — ^he 
stopped, and his head dropped, then he continued, 
in a different voice — *'to you — ^that there is room 
in my heart for anything but the devotion, the 
service I owe you, as my royal mistress, the sister 
of my King?" 

She leaned against the tree, one hand on her 
heart, which was beating strangely. She was 
tingling with delicious excitement, and withal a 
little frightened, like a child who finds itself in 
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unknown territory ; and then, in his last half- 
whispered words, recognized as it were a familiar 
landmark and regained her composure. She liad, 
it is true, wanted to rouse him, to feel him quiver, 
as it were, beneath her touch; he was so strong 
that she felt a curious pride in her pow^er, but 
this time she had succeeded too well. She was 
not sure with whom lay the mastery, and he 
must be taught moderation now. 

"Neither the King nor I am ungrateful or tin- 
aware of your devotion, Sir Palemedes," she said 
very graciously, "but I should not find it incom- 
patible with your loyalty or your service that 
you should desire to marry a lady of my court, 
especially one so nearly my fiiend as Edith Lys- 
meurs." 

He did not answer, he did not look up, but 
stood before her like a chidden boy. No words 
she could have chosen could have wounded him 
more deeply. Tho he had never seriously asked 
himself how the princess regarded him, it had 
not occurred to him she could be ignorant of 
this love which was bound up with his very 
existence; that the devotion of his whole heart 
and soul was no more to her than the easy 
homage that all the world oflfered her. 

She continued pitilessly: 

"Your interest in Edith was so Uvely, your wish 
she should stay, all you asked, pointed to it 
What else could I think, not knowing of another?" 

And then she suddenly repented. Without any 
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warning, except a little pause, her voice changed, 
and became soft and sweet and true. 

"I confess I should have been a little surprised 
— ^that I did not expect it. Sir Palemedes!*' 

He knew this was true, and the new note in her 
voice gave him heart, and he looked at her, and 
knewthe sun was shining and theworld full of joy. 

"Princess!" 

There was so much gentle reproach and such 
genuine sorrow in his face, that her eyes fell and 
she blushed a little. 

**Must I be grateful for even a httle surprise?" 
he said rather sadly. *'0h, princess, for me the air 
is so full of music that I did not think you could 
not hear it, for it is you it speaks." 

"Sir Palemedes" — she spoke with a little effort; 
she did not wish to stop him when his voice was 
low and tender like that; she craved to listen, 
only there was Prince Ferdinand's ring on her 
finger — "all that is not according to the gram- 
mar." 

"I know it is not!"— he came a Uttle nearer. 
"Let me forget that grammar a little while, only 
a moment, in return for all the long hours when I 
remember it. Listen instead to the music I hear ! 
Only one moment, princess. It is everywhere, it 
wraps us rotmd Uke the light. It is Ught and 
life itself; and there is no shadow, no coldness in 
it. All sunshine, beauty, all love ! It tells of a 
happiness so great that neither you nor I dare 
breathe it, a joy so near we could break it at a 
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touch— but we only listen, only hear ! Hear it 
too, princess, it comes from the pulse of life, it is 
the heart of things. Listen, listen!" 

She half closed her eyes, carried away by his 
fancy, swayed by his voice. She wished to hear, 
and she heard indeed music, but not that k 
meant; as ever, it was the sound of his voice, not 
the sense of his words that moved her. 

It was he who first came back to the present. 
With a sigh he drew back froih her, and spoke 
more calmly: 

**No, I can not ever divide my service ; it is yotirs 
only. Never think otherwise, never mistake me 
again.'* 

**You will not withdraw your allegiance from 
the betrothed of Prince Ferdinand?'' she asked 
quietly. 

A moment's absolute silence. 

"Is it true? You are still not jesting?'* he asked 
slowly. 

"I am betrothed to the Crown-Prince of Her- 
zinnia. See, there is his ring. It will be an- 
nounced on Monday. You have the honor of 
being the first to know it after my brother, and 
from my own lips. I ask your silence for the 
present." 

**I appreciate the honor, madam, and am silent 
till doomsday!" 

Despair, anger, love, and duty caught him in 
their toils. He was dumb, helpless in the meshes, 
without purpose or strength. 
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She aided his better self all unknowingly. 

"Sir Palemedes," she said gently, "I shall not 
the less need true fiiends and loyal service — rather 
the more. Are you going to reserve your good 
wishes for public?'' 

"No, no!" he answered hurriedly. "God knows 
there is nothing I desire so much as your happi- 
ness, princess — ^happiness that will leave room in 
jroiir heart for nothing but sunshine." He sum- 
moned up a smile. 

"Thank you! That is very pretty, and I think 
jTOU mean it; still I am not quite sure happiness 
Is compatible with the dignity of a crown." 

"It is the very radiance of Love's crown!" he 
broke in impetuously. "Oh, princess, princess! 
what has any other crown to do with the mat- 
ter? God save you from that mistake!" His 
voice broke a little in spite of himself. "Love is 
the only crown worthy your acceptance, my prin- 
cess !" 

She w^as more moved than she cared for him to 
know, and therefore answered a little indifferently : 

"I might find even that a Kttle too heavy at 
times. I am not ambitious. Sir Palemedes." 

Again the meshes of the web seemed to close 
round him. He knew his only safety lay in flight, 
and he could not go. When she demanded his 
friendship, appealed to his loyalty, he was strong ; 
he could face her, and hold back his despair and 
his love ; but when she spoke so, flippantly, care- 
lessly, he had a maddening desire to spread before 
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her all the treasures of his heart, to force her to 
see, to respond, to understand. 

He conquered it again sufficiently to answer: 

"You can not forfeit your rights, even if you 
would. Forgive me if I said too much ; but you 
must give me time to get used to this— this si- 
lence." Again he forced a little smile. 

She was startled by the near repetition of a 
phrase that seemed familiar. 

* 'There is plenty of music in the world," she 
said lightly; "you need not be too sad about it 
It is against the laws of Brambria — and of gram- 
mar!*' she concluded, laughing. 

"Where is Gareth?" he asked mechanically, look- 
ing round. 

"In the river, waiting for you to pull him out, 
perhaps. Do you remember the day he fell down 
the well, and you rescued him?*' 

"And you wept!'' 

"That is a part you ought to have forgotten," 
she said severely. "Princesses and queens do not 
weep; they have no weaknesses." 

She turned to seek her truant page, who had 
wandered farther up the river, thinking that since 
Lord Arrancourt had come he might as w^ell take 
up the duties of escort, temporarily thrust on his 
— Gareth's — shoulders to the great interference of 
sport. 

Sir Palemedes watched in a stupefied way as 
she joined Gareth, inspected his catch, and re- 
turned with him. 
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"Now we are going back, and I am going to 
^ve the prize to the prettiest, the best, and the 
gentlest of them all.'* She looked up mischiev- 
>usly at her equerry ; but for once he could not an- 
ii?ver. The meshes pressed his heart too closely. 

**Why, then," said Gareth, "you will keep it 
rourself, madam!" 

"Oh, Gareth, Gareth! What a little courtier!" 

"It is true anyhow," he insisted. "Isn't it. Lord 
Vrrancourt?" 

But Lord Arrancourt answered incoherently, in 
i strange broken voice: 

* *Not true enough. Best — ^adorable — empress ! ' ' 

And then he turned away abruptly, left them, 
sind was lost to sight in the woods. 

The Princess went on with a Uttle frown on 
lier face. 

Gareth looked back once or twice, but made 

no remark. He had early learned that discretion 

is the first virtue of a courtier. 
21 
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Chapter XXVI 

AT THE CHURCH PORCH 

The morning sunlight streamed on the world, 
the sonorous call of the bells vibrated on the air. 
A group of people in their Sunday attire were 
gathered round the church door to see the great 
personages from the palace enter. The approach- 
ing cavalcade could be seen winding in and out 
among the trees, like a pattern imprinting itself 
on a green world, and the waiting people watched 
and chattered of the King, the royal visitor, or 
their own affairs, their cows, their com, the hard- 
ness of millers, the wickedness of children; but 
mostly before and after all these things they spoke 
of the princess. They owed her much, for Father 
Vincent was an able dispenser of alms; and a 
glimpse of poverty or destitution of any sort in 
her neighborhood would have sorely distressed 
her, and detracted from the pleasures of Bram- 
bria. They loved her also for herself, these quiet 
peasant folk. She went and came among them 
like a streak of sunshine ; she had always a smile 
for the children, a word of admiration for a well- 
tended homestead ; she knew whose cows gave the 
richest milk, who baked the sweetest bread, from 
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personal experience. She represented to them, In 
fact, a part of the benefaction of summer; her 
presence at Brambria was as welcome as the 
lengthened days, the warmth, the sunshine, all 
"things that brightened and gladdened their mo- 
notonous lives. Every Sunday they collected here 
lo see her enter, and the children strewed the 
path with flowers, and thought of her as of some 
beautiful holy saint, or as Our Lady herself, a 
gracious protecting presence, more real to them 
than the cold white statue within the church. 

In the shadow of the great stone buttress beside 
the porch, as motionless as the stones against 
which he leaned, some one else was waiting this 
morning to see her enter — Sir Palemedes of Arran- 
court. He had been there long before the bells 
began to sound their loud command, before the 
little crowd had gathered, but none had remarked 
him. He had not seen the princess since he had 
quitted her so abruptly in the wood the previous 
day. He had not slept, he could not have told 
where he had been, or what he had done, but, 
hour by hour, the weight of this news she had 
told him had pressed on him more heavily, till he 
asked himself in a kind of frenzy of grief how it 
was he had Kstened to her so quietly, had ac- 
cepted so dully this awakening from his dream. 
With the morning light had come a great longing 
to see her again, as if only in her presence he 
could find salvation. So he had come here, to see 
her unseen, to discipline his eyes to the sight of 
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but his own madness, this love disloyal. The two 
*iny children by the door suddenly scattered their 
treasures before her, great handfuls of sweet 
'^vhite pinks. She stopped. Sir Palemedes heard 
Iier exclaim, half admiringly, half regretfully : 

*'0h, but it is cruel to tread on them!" 

And nevertheless went on, and swept them over 
^with her dress, and all the rest crowded into 
church after her. 

He had come to see her ; she had been before him 
and was gone. He was alone, outside! He did 
not essay to enter. He had no prayers to o^ier ex- 
cept to her ; there was no heaven for him except in 
her eyes, in her love ! And at this moment he was 
not sure he was worthy of it. All the wild chaos 
of ideas that had possessed his brain these long 
hours began to take settled form and definite pro- 
portions, at the mere sight of her. It was no 
longer a perverse destiny against which he dashed 
himself so blindly, but against a woman's heart. 
He sat there on a stone and gazed at the crushed 
flowers on the path, the flowers she had pitied 
and then trodden on. 

"So she has done with my heart," he whispered 
to himself. 

It was chaos again, irrational, wild impatience 
with her and dull hatred of the man who stood 
between them. 

Then he suddenly awoke to the quietness of the 

world, the freshness of the morning air. The 

grass, still wet with heavy dew, was vivid in 
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color; it had lost its parched summer look. A 
lark sprang up from the meadowr, mounted and 
mounted — he lost it in a sea of blue. 

lie was terribly tired. 

From within the church came the voice of the 
organ again, rich and full, till the very air 
throbbed with music. He mentally entered, and 
saw her in his mind kneeling in her accustomed 
place, sweet, devout, in touch -with heaven. 
**The saints speak to us through lips like yours," 
he had told her once. He did not recall it now, 
but some such thought, some dreamy recollection 
of what was his duty as her knight and cham- 
pion, came over him. 

The sweet odor of incense was wafted out to 
him. It was as if a little faint cloud had brushed 
his face. He looked up, waiting for more. It had 
passed her to come to him, and from that came 
its sweetness. 

**And to-morrow — ^to-morrow^ — w^hat then?" 

He sprang to his feet. 

To-morrow she would plight her troth pub- 
licly, irrevocably, to the prince ! Did she love him? 
No; he was sure she did not! Was she, then, 
to become this man's wife and not love him? 
His wife! 

The mere thought seemed to shake him with 

horror. It was maddening, it was profanation! 

This Cynthia whom he loved so passionately to 

marry coldly, indifferently, for the sake of a crown! 

to cast aside the wealth of love he, Palemedes, 
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could give her because forsooth she was a prin- 
cess and he her subject ! What folly ! what blind- 
ness! 

What was the meaning of all things beautiful 
and pure, of this world, of the holy calm of morn- 
ing, of the throbbing music that came out to him 
like gusts of wind from heaven — nay, what was 
the meaning of her herself if this love, which was 
the very essence of all, was a thing of no mo- 
ment, no value beside the petty schemes of men? 
Better all died, better a hushed, tuneless world, 
if this were all a mockery. 

But what if it were otherwise — if she loved the 
prince? 

The torrent of his thoughts stopped abruptly. 

Did he wish, then, she should not love this 
man to whom she gave her hand, herself? It al- 
most seemed so. He felt shamed at the thought. 
This was not the part of a loyal friend — ^no, nor 
of a true lover. If she loved the prince, then 
well and good. He would conquer himself, fight 
down this coward fear of her presence, as un- 
worthy her knight and his name. He would 
learn, he would force himself to learn, to hold 
her only in such devotion and homage as was 
permissible. So she were happy what mattered 
his pain? Was his love so slight he would bal- 
ance that happiness with his loss? It would be 
shameful! So she loved and was beloved it be- 
hoved him to bear the part of a brave man and 
not of a coward. 
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Yes, he would be strong, he would be worthy. 
So she were happy, nothing else mattered. 

Again an ever-swelling peal of music from within, 
the sound of chanting, and again a breath of in- 
cense like a thin blue mist before his face. He 
took off his cap and stood listening a minute. 
He cotdd not enter yet. He was too worn out 
with his struggle to face the world, but he was 
afraid no longer. 

He looked down at the poor crushed pinks, and 
then, kneeling on the path, gathered them up in 
his arms and kissed them. 

"You trod on them, but you pitied them!" he 
whispered. "Is that not happiness enough? Oh, 
my princess, my queen — Cynthia!" 
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Chapter XXVII 

LAST HOURS OF FREEDOM 

Following the strict laws of etiquette, the prince 
was not to remain at Brambria the night pre- 
ceding the public announcement and the actual 
ceremony of betrothal. He was to leave on the 
Sunday afternoon for Malbrun, from whence he 
would next morning despatch an embassy to 
Brambria with a formal offer for the hand of the 
Princess Cynthia ; and following himself close on 
the steps of the embassy, he would await at La- 
ponter, a town five miles distant from the sum- 
mer palace, 'the reply of the King and the invita- 
tion to Brambria, where he and his suite would 
be formally received and the announcement and 
betrothal would take place. After this he must 
at once return to Zinnia to await the day of 
marriage, already fixed. 

It was all excessively formal, ceremonious, and 
to the princess' ideas very absurd. It made the 
whole proceeding appear to her more than ever 
like a mask, in which nothing was concerned 
but the outward senses. However, Prince Ferdi- 
nand was not disposed to abate one iota of the 
rigourous etiquette of the time. It was his 
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method of expressing his homage and admiration 
toward her. She recognized as much, and sub- 
mitted \^nth a good grace, rehearsing the grand 
scene with her ladies, and preparing a sufficiently 
beautiful costume for the occasion. 

But when on the afternoon previous to his de- 
parture the prince sought her company, she, partly 
from perversity, partly yielding idly to her mood, 
laid aside even the hmited formality of royalty 
she had assumed to please him since his proposal, 
and lapsed back into the wholly charming but 
wholly unsuitable attitude of other days. 

**There is one place above all others I wish to 
see in Zinnia," she told him, after well-nigh redu- 
cing him to despair with her flippant repartee. 

**And that?" he demanded, hoping they were at 
last on safe ground. 

**The Golden Garden." 

**What!" he cried, startled for once out of all 
good manners; "but w^ho on earth mentioned 
such a place to you?" 

**It was Constantine. He said it was the pret- 
tiest thing in all Zinnia." 

**He ought to have known better. Good heav- 
ens!" exclaimed the prince, too shocked to choose 
his words, **if it were known in Zinnia he — ^that 
is, w^e — oh, w^hat w^as he dreaming about!" 

**He dreamed of amusing me, I suppose," she 
returned, pleased beyond measure to have shaken 
his normal politeness, **and it did amuse me, and 
I much wish to see it. It sounds lovely. Golden 
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trees, golden flowers, golden people! It is 
quaint!*' 

"Yes, it is decidedly quaint,*' remarked the 
prince rather dryly, wondering if Constantine had 
temporarily taken leave of his senses. **A11 the 
same, I am afraid you must be contented with his 
description, princess. I could not take you there.*' 

'*No? Why not?" 

**It is not the place for a princess." 

"I could take off my crown," she suggested 
wickedly, mischief sparkling in her eyes. 

'^Heaven forbid!" 

She pouted like a disappointed child. 

** You shall have a Golden Fete all for yourself," 
he said hastily; **that will be better." 

*^A11 the same? Golden trees, golden people?" 

**The same, only finer." 

"Thank you; but it would have been nicer to 
see the original." 

"Impossible! It would not be etiquette." 

At that final word she took a resigned air. 
"Oh, I see. Prince, I am afraid they will not like 
me in Zinnia." 

"You do not know how charming you are." 

She sprang up and, running to a mirror, re- 
garded herself critically. 

"Really, do you find me charming?" 

"So charming that I am jealous of your mir- 
ror," he returned gallantly. 

She still looked a little doubtftd, then suddenly 
turning to him demanded abruptly: 
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"Prince, do you honestly think we axe suited to 
each other?" 

He did his best to hide his dismay at the inad- 
missible question, wrhich -was equivalent to ad- 
mitting the marriages of kings and princes were 
on the same footing as those of ordinary honest 
citizens, but she divined his disapproval all the 
same. 

"That has been decided long ago," he ob- 
jected. 

"Yes, by the lord chancellor here, and the prime 
minister in Zinnia ; but speaking as an individual 
personally interested, what is your candid opin- 
ion?" 

"I am more than suited," he replied rather 
coldly, "and can only trust you will have equal 
reason to be satisfied." 

She regarded him with that curiously intent 
half-mocking look that invariably made him un- 
easy and dissatisfied. 

"I believe I am not a difficult person to satisfy, 
and then you ofier me so much, I should be most 
ungrateful not to be content. You might, how- 
ever, say suitability is not always to be found in 
what satisfies us." 

He was at a loss for a reply, vsrhich was all she 
w^anted, and at that very opportune moment the 
King entered. 

"If you are to reach Malbrun to-night," he said 
gaily, "you must set out, Ferdinand. I will ride 
as far as Laponter with you, to see to to-mor- 
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row's arrangements there myself; that is/' he 
added, turning to the princess, **if I can leave this 
sister of mine safely for four or five hours." 

' * After leaving me for eight weeks ! Constantine, 
I protest ! If you are not more careful you will 
prejudice the prince against me." 

"Ask him," said the King, putting his arm 
round her to draw her near, but turning her un- 
w^illing face toward her betrothed. 

**No, no ; I shall not ask. If he said No I should 
not believe him; if he said Yes, I should hate 
him." 

**Your brother only says for me the things I 
dare not say myself." 

"You still leave me between hate and doubt, 
since I do not know what he says wrhen I am 
not here." 

"But it is I who should earn your hate if I 
prejudice him against you," jested the King. 

"Not at all. Since Prince Ferdinand is assured 
w^e are so admirably suited to each other, he 
should be beyond the sway of a mere brother's 
opinion!" 

But the "mere brother" won a sweeter look 
than had ever fallen to the lot of her suitor, or, 
for that matter, of any man. 

The King patted her affectionately on the shoul- 
der and looked at his friend. 

"Ferdinand," he said, "I shall not have another 

chance of seeing you two alone together before 

these great affairs to-morrow. I am giving you 
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the best half of my kingdom — ^guard it well. Cyn- 
thia, if I did not know I was giving you happi- 
ness no man should ever rob me of my dearest 
treasure." 

**Constantine!" she whispered, hiding her face 
against his arm. 

**Take her hand, Ferdinand. It is always well 
to rehearse these things beforehand. You will 
not meet again till the ceremony. 

She caught at the word "rehearse'* as a salve 
to her emotion and, drawing herself up, presented 
her hand with commendable dignity, laughing the 
while. The prince took it and would have sa- 
luted it. 

**No, no!" cried the King, laughing too; **re- 
hearse properly. Your hand for your courtiers, 
Cynthia!" 

She gave the prince a protesting glance, but he 
seemed of the King's mind, and she resignedly 
permitted him to imprint on her cheek the formal 
kiss that to-morrow w^ould be the seal of her 
promise, the ratification of a treaty, the end of 
her freedom. 

Then the King kissed her brother-like, whereat 
she blushed. He laughed at her and caressed her 
the while, and finally bore off* the crown-prince, 
saying he should return late and would sup at 
Laponter. 

She watched them go, from the window, then 
sat down and began to think. This man who 
had just gone out, who had this moment be- 
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sto-wed on her that cold, formal salute, who alter- 
nately irritated her and amused her, who was so 
uniformly polite, so word-perfect in his part, was 
the man she was going to marry, to whom she 
must cede her precious liberty. After to-morrow, 
her w^hims, her caprices, her fancies must be re- 
stricted to the cramping limits of his ideas. 

It seemed to her as if the weight of the crown 
he gave her was already too heavy to bear. 

She tried to recollect how handsome a crown it 
was, and how^ good it would be to have the 
world at her feet. She tried to appreciate the 
unique position she would be called upon to fill. 
Such thoughts had cheered her before when the 
same weight had pressed on her. To-day they 
were ineffectual. She felt suffocated, stifled. She 
flung open the window^ and leaned out, breath- 
ing in the fresh air vsrith a sense of relief. 

A clock was sounding. It struck five. Heavy 
inevitable markers of the hours that w^ere slipping 
from her. Five o'clock ! Twenty-four hours then 
of freedom alone remained to her. She avsroke to 
this suddenly. Twenty-four hours ! She would 
not miss one of them. She grudged those she 
must give to sleep. She would live them all, every 
minute, every second of them; she must feel all, 
reexperience all! 

Yet she found nothing better to do than rejoin 
her ladies and gentlemen, and continue the ordi- 
nary routine of the day. 

And if in those twenty-four hours something 
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should happen, some unforeseen event turn the 
course of her destiny, to postpone forever this 
morrow, which she told herself she dreaded, it 
wotdd not have been relief she would have experi- 
enced — unqualified dismay rather. Cotdd she have 
argued deeply enough she would have found it 
was the newness and the break in her life she 
dreaded, not the future itself, which was, in fact, 
rather rosy-tinted to her. She did not doubt it 
being pleasant. She w^as even desirous of experi- 
encing it; but she dreaded the loss of the old, 
whose pleasures might after all not yet be fully 
explored. She was a connoisseur in sensations, 
and an intrepid explorer thereof, but she was 
still a novice before the phenomena of actual fact 
and a coward in the presence of action. 

Could the prince only have succeeded in touch- 
ing in her any chord hitherto untouched, could he 
have presented to her a new phase of emotion to 
explore, she would at once have placed him in the 
same rosy hue as the untried gifts he brought her. 
Unfortunately he appeared too nearly a repetition 
of already explored subjects. She was under the 
mistaken notion that he could offer her no sur- 
prises, no pleasant thrills of excitement, as, for 
example, did her equerry. Lord Arrancourt. 

**Madam, with your permission. Sir Palemedes 
is on duty.'' 

She looked up, a little surprised and pleased ; she 
had forgotten it was his turn, and she had not 
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seen him since he quitted her so strangely in the 
wood the previous day. 

Looking, she was surprised at his paleness; 
moreover, he did not look at her. She resented the 
omission. His bright, joyful glance, with its devo- 
tion and good comradeship, was one of the small 
traits w^hich were his alone. No one else looked so, 
just as no one else ever spoke to her with that 
quiet sincerity that made music of his simplest 
words. She felt herself defrauded of a right on 
this her last evening of freedom. 

But he had come on duty with the heart-whole 
intention of bearing himself bravely toward her. 
All the madness of the morning was past, and 
he felt already desperately ashamed of the weak- 
ness that had held him from her presence so long, 
that even now in spite of his resolves made him 
lower his eyes before her, turn from her when he 
could. The wound was too new to bear hard 
handling, yet a few words from her now would 
be a surer remedy than time itself. Would she 
speak them? 

She kept him near her all the time on some pre- 
text or another. She was even a Kttle negligent 
of the bishop during dumer, but in her words 
there was nothing healing. She rallied him, she 
tantalized him. She gave him the most flagrant 
opportunities for compliments, and w^as annoyed 
that he was less ready than usual. He was 
doubly deferential, and fifty times more formal 
than even during the last few days. The more 
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she found him unresponsive to her mood, the more 
she desired his compliance. She became feverishly 
anxious to find in him the antipodes of all she had 
combated that afternoon. 

She had meant to pass her evening in retasting 
all the happy, absurd pleasures that belonged 
peculiarly to Brambria, but with the opportunity 
the desire to avail hersehF of it passed. Moreover, 
nobody seemed inclined for amusement to-night; 
perhaps the excitement and effort of the last week 
had wearied the little world ; all energy seemed to 
have ridden away with the crown-prince and the 
King. 

The company drifted apart in little groups of 
twos and threes, and since her Highness did not 
command, it made no pretext of ceremony, and the 
greater number carried their ennui and themselves 
to their own apartments. 

Her Royal Highness herself wandered aimlessly 
about, talking idly here and there, and now ignor- 
ing her escort altogether. He, as in duty bound, 
unless otherwise commanded, kept w^ithin hearing 
and sight, and presently found himself near the 
open doors of the great central hall. 

The princess nearby was speaking to the bishop; 
apparently he was bidding her good-night and 
conferring a little good advice. At the extreme 
end of the hall two gentlemen vsrere walking up 
and down in the shadow ; no one else w^as there. 

Sir Palemedes leaned against the door and 
looked out. It was a very still evening. In the 
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distant low-lying meadows a thin-drawn mist 
spread itself abroad in filmy fragments, but here 
on the higher land all was dry and clear. Above 
the cedars a moon drawing near the full hung 
like a pale lamp. The moon and one bright star 
eastward was all in the sky. The river sang 
loudly to-night, so loudly as nearly to drown the 
first uncertain efforts of the nightingale who 
seemed inclined to chant from somewhere among 
the black shadow^s opposite. 

In a distant path he could see Sir Floridas 
pacing to and fro. Was he, too, dreading the 
morrow? Sir Palemedes wondered. He had been 
very silent at dinner, but beyond that nothing to 
show he vsras affected by the great event that was 
dawning on the woman he loved. The other who 
loved looked at him curiously. 

In the distance a clock sounded nine. 

The princess heard it as the bishop at last re- 
treated. Four hours of the precious twenty-four 
gone already. She went down the steps past 
Sir Palemedes without speaking. 
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ON THE RIVER STEPS 

Sir Palemedes followed her with a little sigh. 
He would have preferred anything but this, to- 
night. The dear remembrance of other evenings 
came before him at the very time he most needed 
forgetfulness and tranquility. But the princess 
was thinking that in Zinnia, perhaps, one might 
not be permitted to wander at will even in one's 
own garden alone, or as good as alone, in the 
moonlight. She experienced a little spell of home- 
sickness before the home was lost to her, and the 
moonlight and the silence fostered the almost 
pleasing melancholy. 

"Madam, it is cold to-night; may I fetch you 
your scarf?" 

**No, no; I want nothing — at least, I do not 
want you to fetch it," she answered, a little 
hastily, unwilling to break her reverie with so 
commonplace a stop. 

"You will take cold," he urged. 

She shook her head impatiently. 

"If you would take this," he insisted, unclasping 
his cloak, "for indeed your dress is thin; and, you 
know, I am answerable," he added, with his old 
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bright smile, for which she straightway rewarded 
him. 

**Yoii shall not be called to account; I sub- 
mit!" 

''Thank you." 

He put it round her gently, avoiding even a 
touch. 

"It is not often I wear black," she remarked, 
laughing; "does it become me — in moonlight?" 

"It becomes you just as the moonlight and all 
things become you." 

It might have been the crown-prince himself 
-who answered. Her impatience with him rose 
again. She had not come out for this, but rather 
to forget all the tedium of the afternoon. She had 
a reckless desire to carry some pleasant memory, 
some new sensation, with her into to-morrow. 
To save one impression of the hours that slipped 
by so fast. Why did he fail her now? She walked 
on a Uttle, but when they were on the river-path 
she said to him, gently enough, "Sir Palemedes, 
w^ould you like to go to Zinnia?" 

"No; what should I do there?" 

"They say it is gay." 

"Yes; they say so." 

"Not the court, however," she added, with a 
sigh. 

A pause. 

"After all, he is very handsome," she murmured, 

half to herself. 

"Yes." 
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**And most amiable." 

**Yes." 

"And it is a magnificent position!" 

To this he did not answer. 

They had reached a stone seat at the head of 
some steps which led down to the river, and she 
seated herself there, but he remained standing, 
leaning against a pillar. 

**A11 the same," remarked the princess, "I do 
not like change." 

**I am glad of that," he remarked suddenly and 
bluntly, '^because there is then one w^ay I can still 
please you." 

"But you are the most changeable person I 
know ! To-night, for instance, and for some days 
you have changed back to the Palemedes of 
months ago." 

His head dropped. "That is because I can not 
change, madam." 

"What!" she cried teasingly, "you find yourself 
still antagonistic to — ^to us?" 

"Oh, princess, princess!" 

"Well? I remarked you were like the old Pa- 
lemedes, who was quite averse to us, and you 
say it is because you can not change." 

He did not attempt to defend himself. He had 
forgotten he had decided he must learn not to 
look at her. She was in the moonlight, he in the 
shadow, and she was very good to look at, even 
with that half-mocking, half-petulant expression. 
The river sang more loudly than ever; it seemed 
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to cover his words; the nightingale itself still 
hesitated to rival it. 

**Yoii are not only changeable, but you are il- 
logical," continued the princess severely. "You 
speak of pleasing me, and at the same time give 
me to understand that if I am permitted an 
equerry in Zinnia, I must submit to the incon- 
venience of a change. In short, that you consider 
my departure absolves you from further service!" 

"Nothing in this world can absolve me from 
your service." 

At last the ring in his voice, the note of sin- 
cerity she had missed and sought! She did not, 
however, appear to notice it. 

"I should not, of course, wish to exile you from 
your country against your will." 

"My will I" he echoed, coming a Kttle nearer her. 
"What will have I except yours? None — ^youknow 
it, princess!" 

"Indeed, you surprise me. By whose will is it 
I am wrapped in a cloak, on such an evening? 
Certainly not mine!" 

He gave a Uttle laugh of pleasure. "Yes, it was, 
madam ; you did not wish to involve me in trou- 
ble." 

"Nothing of the kind, I assure you. I did not 
wish to be engaged in a dispute. Experience has 
shown me " She stopped, laughing too. 

"What has it shown you?" he demanded. 

"That physical strength is a powerftd argu- 
ment." 
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"A very discourteous one." 

"Certainly, I am sure no one in Zinnia wotild 
venture to " 

"To prevent you killing yourself, if you wished 
it. I fear it is so, princess, so I must hope you 
will have no desire to walk round wells and along 
quarries.'* 

She was content now. This was the Palemedes 
she knew — ^and he had presumed to think he 
could stand aloof, defy her mood, behave like a 
spoiled child, because she was going to marry! 

"Rest assured, I shall become a model of pru- 
dence. Such things would not be etiquette in 
Zinnia." 

"Why do you sigh?" 

"I am thinking it is very easy to have too much 
of grammar, and that perhaps, for me. Zinnia will 
be less amusing than for those who have the 
privilege of accompanying me. Do you still abso- 
lutely refuse to be one?*' 

Her light, indifferent tone fretted him. Why did 
she speak so persistently of what she should 
know was torture to him. 

"I am not certain," he answered, with equal in- 
diflference ; "on the whole, I think not. Why should 
I? You will find in Zinnia a more accomplished 
equerry than I, and better acquainted with gram- 
mar." 

She was entirely surprised and a little hurt at 
his tone, being quite unaccustomed to have her 
own weapons used against her. There was genu- 
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ine reproach in her voice when, after a moment's 
pause, she spoke: 

"It is then a matter of complete indiflference to 
you that I have to go away among absolute 
strangers, whose very language sounds harsh to 
me, w^hose ways and customs will be strange, 
w^ho will have no particular reason to care for 
me, and for whom I can not care one little bit. 
It is, then, nothing to you that I am to lose all 
that is dear and familiar to me, to have nothing 
but strange faces round me — ^to go away from all 
I have known and all I love!" 

"All you love?" he whispered. 

"Everything! All! Oh, it is extraordinary to 
me that no one sees this, no one imderstands how 
terrible this is to me." 

She was serious enough now. It seemed as if 
only in speaking of these things did she learn how^ 
much they meant to her ; and she did not measure 
her words. 

"I am afraid, and sometimes it seems to me I 
must be dreaming. All this, my life, my present, 
can not really be about to vanish and fall into the 
past. I live, expecting to wake, believing some- 
thing will happen to make it impossible, that 
something wiU prevent it. It is here in Brambria, 
in my own home, I want to live, not there with 
strangers ! — here — with those I love, who love me 
— ^not there, alone!" 

She put her hand over her eyes to hide her 
tears, confused, ashamed, angry, and amazed at 
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her own emotion, and then added, with a hurried 
Uttle laugh, as if desirous of blotting out her 
excitement : 

**And you ask me why you should share my 
exile? I will tell you. It was no later than 
yesterday. Sir Palemedes, that you vowed to me 
you had no thought of anything but the service 
you owed to the King and — and to my Royal 
Highness!'* 

He was seated by her now, all his love glowing 
in his face; everything forgotten but that love 
and her extraordinary need. 

"Did I say that, princess?" 

"Yes, more than that, but I suppose I ask too 
much." 

"It was false — what I said," he w^hispered. 

"My lord !" she expostulated, drawing herself up 
a little indignantly. 

"False !" he said firmly ; "it was not, it is not to 
her Royal Highness, to my King's sister, I offer 
my service and devotion, but only to you! To 
you I give my homage, my life, my soul — ^to you 
only ! There is no thought in my heart that is 
not wholly yours ! I have no duty but your will! 
No country but where you are! No happiness 
but in your joy, my princess — Cjmthia!" 

He was on his knees before her, his hands held 
over hers without touching them, his voice sha- 
king with the depth, tenderness, and strength of 
his passionate love. 

"Listen to me! No, do not move, let me speak 
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first. It is my hour, and you must hear and 
answer me. I love you, Cynthia, I love you!'* 

She was too lost to be fi-ightened, too stupefied 
to stop him. It was a dream firom which she was 
struggling to awake. 

"My love is beyond all measure and all words. 
So great that you can not refuse it ! Oh, my be- 
loved, hear me ! It is for your happiness as well 
as mine I plead; they are one, believe me, they 
are one. You must not, you shall not destroy it, 
this happiness of ours! It is not too late! Be 
brave, be true, my dear heart, for it is to me you 
belong — to me, not another! What is a crown? 
empire? I will crown you with love, you shall 
have empire over a soul. Cynthia, Cynthia, do 
not cast it away — ^your happiness and mine!" 

She sprang at last to her feet. 

Amazement and incredulous wonder had held 
her dumb. Her senses reeled before the shock of 
this encounter with the actual Hving thing she had 
played with so long. 

"What does he mean?*' she whispered in her 
bewilderment. 

He had risen too, shaken but strong still with 
the terrible necessity of making her see, respond, 
love in return. 

"No, I have found them, princess. The madness 
lay in keeping silence when our Hves hung in the 
balance! The madness Ues in this you contem- 
plate — ^this marriage! Ah, do you not see,'' he 

went on rapidly, with a kind of tender patience 
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for her still, "that it is impossible? You, to give 
yourself without love ! you, to close on yourself 
the doors of heaven ! Do you not know the heart 
of all things, the soul of all, is love? That it is the 
meaning, the beginning, the end of all things 
beautiful, most good in the world — of you, your- 
self, who are the mirror of all! Cynthia, my 
queen, a kingdom is waiting for you and a crown. 
Take it, it is yours, your right!" 

"I have done that already," said the princess, 
waving him back with a proud gesture. 

She was resisting with all her strength the 
recognition of the truth he would force upon her, 
resisting unknowingly, for the **princess" had 
come instantly to the rescue of the woman, and 
the princess was furiously angry at his audacity. 
How dare he speak to her so! What could he 
hope to gain! She was pitiless in her wrath. 

**Cyiithia, how can yousay it? For heaven's sake 
think ! this is not a jest. You must understand— 
you can not doubt my love." 

**I doubt both your love and your loyalty and 
your respect, sir," she returned mockingly, '*but 
I do not doubt you will repent your folly in the 
morning. If I thought it were anything but mere 
moonlight madness " 

In an instant he had caught her hands in his 
and crushed them in his grasp, drawing her nearer 
him. He hurt her, he was half conscious he 
wished to hurt her, maddened as he was by her 
mocking tone and words. 
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"Repent? Repent I have at last told you the 
truth that has stifled me all these months? My 
God, \ehat are women made of that they do not 
understand! Oh, my love, my love, try to see 
ivhat it means to me, to us both! It is our 
lives — forever ! No, you shall not go. I, too, have 
my rights. I know I am asking much, but think 
for yourself) should I dare to if I were not sure 
love would recompense all — all, a hundredfold! 
Oh, do not say you do not love me. You will — I 
can wait, I can teach you, I have no fear ! Cjn- 
thia, Cynthia, understand and trust me. Come 
to me, my beloved, my wife!" 

She was frightened now, but for nothing would 
she have shown it or essayed her own poor 
strength against his, tho his grasp on her lit- 
tle hands hurt her cruelly. She was blind to 
the fact that in her weakness lay her strength 
and his salvation, would she but use the weapon. 
But instead she quelled the terror at her heart 
and used scorn. Scorn to the man who would 
have given his soul for her love, his honor for 
her happiness! 

She looked at him with a kind of imperious fiiry, 
and her voice rang with scornful disdain. 

"Your wife! Have you forgotten, sir, to whom 

you are speaking? Foi/, a subject ! You demand 

an answ^er? Here it is, then: I refuse all you 

oflfer. I do not love you, I should never dream of 

loving you. You are nothing to me. I do not 

even hate you!" 
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With a gasp as if she had stabbed him he 
dropped her hands. She controlled the imptdse to 
fly and turned carelessly away. The river rushed 
by them, singing louder and louder in his ears till 
his brain seemed to reel, for it was her last words 
it caught and echoed back to him. The shadows 
seemed to lean forward and frown on them; 
across the river lay a little rippling streak of 
moonlight, like a kiss, right to her feet. 

What evil genius tempted her as she paused one 
Uttle moment on the top of the steps to look back 
at him? Those last words had hardly left her lips 
and yet he stood still, silent, stunned. She had 
conquered, then ! She finished them with a laugh. 

A laugh ! A little, low, mocking laugh, disdain- 
ful, heartless. 

A whirlwind of passion seized on him. She 
scorned him like this! She not only rejected but 
mocked at his love and despair so? How dared 
she! This slight, fragile, beautiful girl, so weak 
that he could crush out her life in his arms ! And 
he loved her, he loved her ! In a perfect paroxysm 
of blind love and wrath he sprang to her side, 
caught her in his arms with all his cruel young 
strength, and kissed her passionately again and 
again. 

Then he let her go and stood aside, panting, 
exultant, mad with excitement ; and the deafening 
river-song thundered in his ears. 

And she, petrified and dumb with terror, swayed 

a little as if she would fall. 
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He instinctively put out his hand to save her. 

At that she shrank back from him with a little 
cry of terror. His arms fell to his side, his head 
dropped. He awoke, sane! The madness was 
over ; that little movement of hers had taught him 
w^hat he was, and what he had been. She put 
her hands to her face, and turning, fled along the 
path below the terrace wall. 

What, too, remained for him but flight — flight 
from this lost, dishonored self; flight from the 
day that must dawn, from the recollection of his 
madness? It was the first impulse, and he gazed 
round for refuge. Almost instantaneously with 
the impulse came the knowledge that for him 
there was no refuge, no flight, no escape from the 
repentance that was coming upon him. 

He looked after her with a mechanical desire 
to know she was safe. She was still in sight. 
Her long dress impeded her; she could not run 
far. He saw her stop and lean against the wall ; 
there was something white in her hand, which 
she held to her face. 

Oh, he was sane enough now! He longed to 
comfort her, to protect her from this madman 
who had treated her so cruelly, so brutally. He 
must see her safe before he thought of what lay 
before him. As he went tow^ard her, he saw her 
suddenly tear off* the cloak she wore and fling it 
from her w^ith feverish haste. 

She saw him coming and went on again, not 

running now, but walking rapidly. Every step 
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that brought her nearer the palace carried her 
also away from the first overwhelniing sense of 
fear back into a correspondingly overwhehning 
access of ftiry. 

He had failed to gain her love, but he had 
gained her hate. He was no longer nothing to 
her. She wanted to get away from him, to feel 
secure, to put it out of his power to see or speak 
to her again, to remind her by as much as a look 
of this insult under which her face was burning 
now as with fire. She hurried on and, without 
looking, knew he followed ; but he made no effort 
to diminish the distance between them. It was 
only this strange submission to some ghost of 
former duty that prompted him to follow; some 
vague idiea he must see her safe — safe from him- 
self. 

By a small side door on the long terrace two 
men were standing talking, and one turned quickly 
toward her. It was the King. 

**At last!'' he said, with evident relief. "Cyn- 
thia, I imagined you lost or drowned. Count 
Henry apparently knows your ways better than 
I. I could not awaken his uneasiness." 

"Her Highness had her escort," said the count 
quietly. 

The princess caught her brother's arm and 
looked back. Sir Palemedes was coming slowly, 
but she was safe now, and absolutely reckless of 
all but her desire to insure that safety. 

"Cynthia!" exclaimed the King, catching sight 
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of her face, "what is it? What has happened?" 
He fltmg his arm round her shaking form. 

But she pushed him aside. Sir Palemedes was 
close at hand now, within a few yards, and he 
had stopped. She turned to the cotmt and, indi- 
cating her escort, gasped: 

"Arrest him!" 

The count stifled an exclamation. 

"Cynthia, are you mad?" cried her brother. 
"What do you mean? What is all this about?" 

She stamped her foot, conscious only of one un- 
reasoning, blind desire, and repeated imperiously : 

"Arrest him, sir, at once. I command." 

The count looked at the King ; the King looked 
at Lord Arrancourt, hoping he would furnish 
some clue to this extraordinary scene, but he said 
nothing; he did not even look at them, but on 
the ground at his feet. 

"Do you not hear me, count?" cried the prin- 
cess. "Why do you look at the King? You are 
in my service; obey me!" 

"But at least explain what it is for," expostu- 
lated her brother. "You, Arrancourt, if my sis- 
ter can not or will not say what has happened. 
What have you done?" 

"No, no!" interposed the princess wildly; "do 
not ask Mm, do not let him speak. I do not 
want to hear his voice! Constantine, tell the 
count to obey me!" 

She hid her face on his shoulder and burst into 

wild, hysterical tears, 
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The King glanced sharply at Arrancourt, who 
still waited, but at her tears had looked up and 
come involuntarily nearer. Without a word the 
King half led, half carried his sister into the pal- 
ace, and as he passed Count Henry gave an aflBLnn- 
ative little nod. 

The count waited till he heard a door close 
behind them; then he turned to Sir Palemedes. 

**I do not tmderstand it at all," he remarked 
ruefully. **I suppose it is something absurd. 
What have you done, Arrancourt?" 

**Ask me nothing. Do what she tells you. I 
have nothing to say," he answered hurriedly. 

**It is all very well," grumbled his friend, "but 
I wish it were any one in the world but you. I 
suppose you had better give me your sword." 

He unfastened it silently and handed it over. 

**There is no prison handy, so you w^ill have to 
be content w^ith solitary confinement in your 
room," continued the count, speaking lightly, 
partly to cover his own embarrassment and spare 
the other, and partly from a sense of the ludi- 
crous which strongly appealed to him. 

They walked along together to a distant en- 
trance. The count had too much discretion to 
risk encotmter with any one. He guessed in- 
stinctively that, serious or not, this was not a 
matter for any but the four already involved. 

When they reached the door of the room, he 

stopped. 

"I suppose this will do till further orders, if 
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you give me your word to stay, Arrancourt," 
he said a Kttle doubtfully. 

"I give it," answered Sir Palemedes wearily, 
entering. 

The other remained on the threshold. 

"Do not be too down-hearted, man; other peo- 
ple have got into scrapes before and got out of 
them. Can I do anything for you?" 

He shook his head. 

"There is nothing to be done, I fear; thank you 
all the same. It is better it should be you than 
any one else — ^better than I deserve," he added, 
under his breath. 

"Then I leave you to repent at leisure. Good- 
night!" 

With that he withdrew, feeling a great deal 
more uneasy and miserable than he cared to 
show, and Sir Palemedes was left alone to feel 
the full weight of his bitter remorse and shame. 
Alone, and yet chained to the company of this 
xnan who had so unpardonably treated that 
which was to him the dearest thing on earth. 
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SIR PALEMEDES REPENTS 

'*To repent at leisure!" 

When the coiint closed the door behind him, 
Sir Palemedes flung himself on his bed and hid 
his face. All his strength was concentrated in 
holding off from himself the crushing sense of the 
irrevocableness of his mad action. 

He dared not believe there was no reparation, 
no blotting out of that brief moment of frenzy. 
How could a minute of time have canceled all 
he held dearest and most sacred in his life? 

He knew that for all he had said, even his 
w^ildest words, time might hold forgiveness even 
from her ; but for w^hat he had done he felt there 
was no pardon, neither from her nor from him- 
self 

The thing was true; he could not combat it 
long. It had to be faced, acknowledged, accepted, 
this horrible irrevocableness. 

To his finely organized nature the acutest agony 
lay in the fact that it was he himself, and no 
other, who had brought all this shame on him- 
self, and that he, the sane, repentant Palemedes, 
was forever chained to that Palemedes who had 
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hurt beyond measure the dearest, the best-loved 
woman upon earth. For Sir Palemedes had been 
brought up in belief of a code of laws (held but 
lightly by the tolerant, half disdainful world of 
his time) which inculcated respect and chivalrous 
tenderness to women as a primary duty of men 
— a rudimentary rule of life ; and the thought he 
had hurt her, that he had wished to hurt her, 
was nearly as terrible to bear as that against 
her will, by sheer right of physical strength, he 
had taken those kisses that nothing but love could 
have accorded him. 

He had been false to the trust the King had 
confided in him. 

Disloyal, for he ow^ed her a double allegiance. 

Dishonored, for she had trusted herself with 
him, and he was strong and she a weak girl. 

Therefore he w^as a coward. 

Terrible accusations, from which he could find 
no defense. 

If repentance were reparation, he repaid his 
fault a hundredfold. 

He had hurt her — Cynthia, his princess! 

And she had shrunk from him. She said she 
neither loved nor hated him, and then she feared 
him. Holy saints, the torture of that! Shrunk 
firom him wth fear — ^from him, w^ho would die to 
save her a pang! 

He pressed his hands over his ears to shut out 

the sound of that mocking little laugh, for, most 

terrible of all, it maddened him now, so that his 
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repentance was overwrapped with a -wave of wild 
remorse that had no repentance in it. 

All was being swept from him. All these things 
he had accepted as his natural right, his indis- 
putable possession. Thus, the honor of his name, 
his vows of knighthood, his devotion, his loyalty, 
his personal honor — all seemed to be slipping 
from his grasp, leaving him with strange com- 
panions, drifting toward unknown blackness, to- 
ward something he dreaded. 

Hour after hour crept by. He fell at last into 
a troubled sleep, to awake shaken and terrified 
by his dreams, feeling still the weight of the Uttle 
head pressed to his shoulder, the coldness of her 
hands as he crushed them against him, the scent 
of violets in her hair, all dragging him down into 
this blackness. 

An3rthing was better than such dreams. He 
rose and flung open his window. It was near 
dawn. Already in the east the darkness was 
fading into pearly gray, but it w^as not the dawn 
of a summer morning. The sky was heavy with 
clouds driven before a strong wind which swept 
the window to. He reopened it and looked out. 
The cool fresh air was grateful to his heated 
face and seemed to carry away the dark impres- 
sions of the night. 

He watched the grayness spread itself almost 
imperceptibly over earth and sky. It must have 
rained heavily, for the wind shook a shower of 
drops from the trees, and the wet roofs of the 
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palace shone like polished steel. He wondered 
vaguely what the dawning day would bring him. 
What could it bring him but a completer sense of 
all he had lost? Yet what would happen? He 
knew that her hasty, unconsidered action last 
night must mean for him disgrace and at least 
exile. He did not question her impetuous denun- 
ciation or weigh its wisdom. Whether in a calmer 
moment she would repent it, and recognize she 
had involved all four in a compHcation which 
w^ould have been better avoided, did not con- 
cern him. She had done it, and the King must 
know. 

The King ! All his pride recoiled at the thought. 
The King had trusted him and he had failed. He, 
an Arrancourt ! and all because a girl had laughed 
at him! 

Only he loved her so — ^loved her still, faithless 
and unworthy as he had been! 

All that remained now was to accept his pun- 
ishment as best he could; it could not be worse 
than the bitter reproaches of his own conscience. 
He w^ould submit to all without word or ques- 
tion ; perhaps she would believe in his repentance : 
it w^as the most left him to hope. 

Out in the great courtyard, a comer of which 
w^as visible from his window, all was astir. 
People coming and going, running, hastening, 
bringing flowers, trophies, decorations. Decora- 
tions? The day of her betrothal! He shivered 
from head to foot. 
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Martin came to him at the accustomed hour 
and was dismissed briefly. 

The morning wore on. A little after nine there 
was a knock, and the comit entered without 
waiting a response, closing the door behind him. 
He looked troubled, and more embarrassed even 
than on the previous evening. 

"I could not come before," he said; "I had to 
wait to see his Majesty." 

Sir Palemedes said nothing; his hand clenched 
and unclenched nervously. 

**And when I did see him it was not very satis- 
factory. He says nothing can be said at present, 
and that I am responsible for you, and that 
above all things I am to hold my tongue ! I hope 
I know how to do that," he added, with a curi- 
ously rufiled air; **but when he went on to say 
that I must find some good pretext for your 
absence to-day I confess I felt it was rather much 
to ask." 

**Say I am ill — away — anything you like; why 
should any one ask?" 

"Do not be absurd, Arrancourt," said the count, 
rather irritably. **Remember who and w^hat you 
represent; any absence but yours might pass. As 
to saying you are ill, who would believe it? You 
were well enough last night. Besides, it would 
bring you visitors, which would be worse." He 
began walking impatiently up and down the 
room. 

'*Put me somewhere else," suggested his charge, 
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a little -wearily; '*and it is not you who will be 
questioned, Henry, but Floridas." 

"Floridas? Oh, Floridas is beside himself! By 
the way, he took your turn last night, I do not 
know how or why; and this morning he stuck 
to his post and dismissed Ollenard without cere- 
mony. Now he will have nothing to say to any 
one, so it all falls on me. There is another point, 
too. I saw a list of the witnesses for the compact, 
and your name is down." 

Sir Palemedes gave a quick movement, and 
Count Henry saw his face for the first time. 

"Good heavens, Arrancourt, is it as bad with 
you as that!" he half whispered. 

But the other made an impatient sign with his 
hand. 

"Henry," he said hurriedly, "give me back my 
word — only for an hour or two. Let me get away 
fi-om here to-day. I will be back at nightfall, 
when all is over — I swear it!" 

The count regarded him with most genuine dis- 
may. 

"Arrancourt, I would want nothing better than 
your w^ord. I would give anything to take it, but 
I dare not. The King " he stammered, red- 
dened, and fidgeted with his sword-hilt. 

"Yes, the King?" 

"Forbade it. He said I ought not — ^that is — I 

must not — ^in short, Arrancourt, I hate telling you. 

I apologise, you know it is not my doing, but the 

King insists that your word " he stopped 
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again, really too distressed to confess to his 
orders. 

**I will finish for you," said Sir Palemedes very 
quietly; **he does not think my word such an 
effective lock and key as you do, count. It is aD 
right, I understand, you need not mind." But he 
turned his head away, harder hit than lie wished 
to show at this first practical result of his fall. 

The count gave a sigh of relief ; the w^orst of his 
mission was over now. 

**You can trust your man?" he asked abruptly. 

'^Certainly, but I shall not need him." 

**My dear fellow, you can not go all day without 
food." 

*^It would not kill me. Henry, tell me," he 
added suddenly; "you say the King insists on 
silence, but gave no reason or suggestion." 

'^Nothing. I can think of no excuse for your 
absence, and am as much in the dark as ever. If 
I might hazard a guess," he went on a Kttle 
bluntly, **it is not the King who is responsible 
for tbat.^^ He glanced significantly toward the 
door. 

The count was no very earnest partizan of her 
Royal Highness, or rather, he was in no way in- 
clined to absolve her from all blame in this un- 
known affair at the expense of his fiiend. He 
understood Sir Palemedes well enough to be sure 
he would be a very prejudiced judge in any case 
where the princess was concerned. 

Sir Palemedes rapidly reviewed the situation. 
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He saw as clearly as the count, behind the King's 
brief orders, the emphatic command of the princess 
that he should by no chance or pretext come 
within her sight to-day; but he saw still more 
clearly the necessity of avoiding comment and, 
considering his position both in the court and the 
country, the difficulty of finding a satisfactory 
solution for his absence. It was his paramount 
duty to solve it, of course, for her sake. 

"You say I shall be asked for, and that you 
must have a reasonable excuse, not only for my 
absence but to prevent visitors? Doctor Lenger- 
doflPs prohibition is the only thing that meets the 
case." 

"Unfortunately, tho you look ill enough, heaven 
knows ! I fear we can not obtain that imder pres- 
ent conditions." 

"Then we must alter the conditions," said his 
prisoner slowly. 

He was standing by a table with his back to 
the count, weighing a wide-bladed hunting knife 
in his hand. 

"How? If you were ill, Lengerd off would take 
a hint, but he is not the man to compromise him- 
self without orders, and we can say nothing." 

"No; so we must give him a case." 

The count had not been watching him, had not 
seen the quick, sharp movement with which he 
sent the knife deep into his arm, but he saw him 
grip the edge of the table as he withdrew it. 

"Arrancourt, Arrancourt!" he cried, springing 
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toward him, horror-struck beyond measure. His 
first thought was, the blow had been happily mis- 
directed, and he snatched the knife from his grasp. 
But Sir Palemedes remained quiet and calm, and 
gave it up unresistingly. 

**Do not be alarmed, I have no intention of kill- 
ing myself; I have not the right," he said, forcing 
a smile. '*You allow we wanted a reason, I could 
think of no other. LengerdofF can have his hint 
now, and he is discretion itself; fetch him." 

His sleeve was saturated with blood, but he 
seemed utterly unaware of it. The cotmt pushed 
him into a chair. 

**Keep your arm up, so," he said sharply. 
"Arrancourt, you are the maddest man alive! 
Heaven help your friends." He hurried off. 

"You have not locked the door." 

He had not raised his voice, but the count heard, 
and swore and went on, leaving the door open. 

When he returned with the doctor Sir Palemedes 
had taken off his coat but had made no attempt 
to stanch the blood. He explained he had been 
playing carelessly with the knife, it had slipped, 
he hardly knew how it happened. The excuse was 
feeble, but the doctor was accustomed to such 
among these young gentlemen, and it passed 
muster. There was no need to give any hint. Sir 
Palemedes was so utterly exhausted with his 
terrible night and the effort of the last few min- 
utes that the doctor, tho he made no remark, 
shrewdly suspected the wound he dressed was not 
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the only trouble. When he had done he peremp- 
tojily ordered him to keep his room and avoid 
excitement. 

"It is unlucky for you it should be to-day of all 
days/' he remarked; **and if it Avere not that you 
had been so lately under my care I should be more 
lenient, but you are not yet so strong as you 
think, my lord. Your pulse is at fever heat now. 
We shall have you in bed for a week if you do not 
obey orders." 

"And no visitors, eh, doctor?" demanded the 
count. 

"No visitors, unless yourself, count. We know 
his good qualities as nurse, do we not, Lord 
Arrancourt?" 

But his patient only gave a sign of assent, he 
was too exhausted for more, and left his unwilling 
jailer to arrange matters as he could. 

When at last the doctor was gone, the count 
came back to him. 

"I will never ask you to solve a difficulty for 
me again!" he said kindly enough. 

"Is it not effectual, then?" 

"Too effectual ! What on earth do you mean by 
it?" 

"It ought to have been the right arm," re- 
marked Sir Palemedes regretftilly. 

"Why?" 

"A better reason for not signing." His voice fell 
away at the last words, and the cotmt stood by 
him silent, pondering on this. 
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"I must go," he said presently; "I will bring 
Martin to you later. Shake hands, to show you 
do not bear me any ill will for obeying orders, 
Arrancourt." He held out his hand, but the other 
did not take it. 

"No, no, you are very good, Henry, but remem- 
ber, I am in disgrace, and — " his voice broke sud- 
denly — "I do not think you would if you knew." 

**I do not believe it," said the count sturdily; 
**you are not in a fit state to judge." 

But he did not press the point. He looked at 
the door as he went out. It was of unimpeach- 
able solidity. 

With a strongly worded protest uttered under 
his breath he took the key, and locked it on the 
outside with a most tmwilling hand. Sir Paleme- 
des winced a little as he heard. He was alone 
again with his thoughts, and he welcomed the 
sharp pain from his self-inflicted wound as a 
relief from the deeper pain of his heart. 
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A BETROTHAL AND A SENTENCE 

The King was watching the preparations for 
the great event from the window of his private 
apartment. The day had improved, and it had 
been decided that the reception of the prince and 
the pubKc betrothal should take place as origi- 
nally intended, on the great steps of the inner or 
royal courtyard. Workmen were erecting an awn- 
ing there now, and the gray balustrades were be- 
ing decked with silk and garlands of flowers. 
His Majesty had held no levee this morning, nor 
had he received any one but the chancellor, and 
afterward Count Henry. Lord Orsenna was 
with him now, and found him unusually preoccu- 
pied and grave. However, he at last made a 
remark which effectually brought the King out of 
his abstraction. 

"It is unfortunate the Arrancourts will not be 
represented to-day.'' 

The King started. 

"What do you mean? Who said so?" His tone 
was particularly dry and sharp. 

"He has met with an accident.'* 

"An accident?" 
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"I hardly understand how it happened, but I 
heard LengerdoflF talking to Count Henry about 
it. It seems Lengerdoff has forbidden hiTn to 
leave his room." 

"Lengerdoff has been called! Why was I not 
told?" 

He took a few impatient steps up and down, 
and then flung open the window. Count Henry 
had been standing below a minute before ; he was 
still there. The King summoned him with a sign, 
and continued to walk restlessly to and fro till he 
appeared. 

The cotmt had made a shrewd guess as to the 
cause of his summons; he had taken particular 
care Lord Orsenna should hear of the * 'accident." 

**Count," demanded his Majesty peremptorily, 
**I have just heard Lord Arrancourt has met with 
an accident. You did not mention it when you 
were here this morning." 

**No, sire, it had not happened then." 

He knew very well the King was seriously un- 
easy, but he was not in the smallest degree anx- 
ious to allay his disquiet; he cherished a little 
resentment for the part he was made to play and 
the orders of the morning. 

"You learned it since?" 

"I was there when it happened. It is most 
unfortunate to-day of all days, but it was an 
accident, a mischance." He spoke with an un- 
moved face, regarding the King steadily. 

The King signed to him to continue. 
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"He -was looking at a hunting knife, cleaning it, 
or playing with it, I did not exactly notice which, 
but it slipped and gashed his arm rather badly. 
I fetched Doctor LengerdofF myself. He seems to 
be afraid of a return of fever, and insists on Lord 
Arraacourt keeping his room and avoiding all 
excitement." 

All given with a perfectly unmoved face and 
without a shadow of hesitation, tho the King re- 
garded him closely. 

"Fetch me Lengerdoflf!" 

The count bowed and retired. 

The discreet doctor merely confirmed the same 
story. 

Lord Arrancourt had cut himself severely. It 
was not dangerous, but coupled with the fact of 
his late illness, and the extraordinary state of 
fever which his patient was in, he could not do 
less than order him to keep his room. 

The King appeared satisfied, expressed his con- 
cern, and added, with a significant look at the 
count, that he hoped no rumor of the accident 
w^ould come to the ears of the princess. 

"She would naturally be distressed," he re- 
marked. 

The count replied dryly. No doubt his Majesty 
was right. 

He appreciated the simplicity of Sir Palemedes' 
solution to the problem as the day wore on and 
questions as to the equerry's absence arose on 
every side. He referred them all shortly to the 
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of the steps, and the King met him and led him 
up to his sister. He went dovni on one knee and 
kissed her hand. The formal demand was made 
and answered by the Zinnian minister and the 
lord chancellor; and then in the presence of all, 
the words of betrothal were spoken : 

"I, Ferdinand Alexander Octavius, do here ask 
if thou, Cynthia, accept me as affianced husband, 
and wilt pledge to me thy troth as I here pledge 
mine to thee?" 

And the princess' response, a little longer and 
more explicit: 

."I, Cynthia, do accept thee as my affianced 
husband, and here plight my troth to thee to 
wed none but thee, holding this my word sacred 
till the day thou shalt claim it of me again." 

Whereupon the prince put the ring on her finger 
and gave her the kiss of betrothal, the solemn 
ratification of the treaty. She blushed deeply 
and becomingly at the kiss, and seemed for the 
moment a little confused, winning approbation 
:hereby. Only the King recognized the true cause 
of the hot color and became for a moment 
grave to sternness. 

The princess regained her composure almost 
instantly, and prepared to receive the homage and 
compliments of the Zinnian ambassador and 
nobles ; and after, the more sincere and less formal 
salutations of her own court. 

She was tasting the first draught of the cup of 

adulation and power the prince had promised 
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her. The world, her world, was already at her 
feet. As the Princess Cynthia of Romanza she 
had been loved and admired, but as the promised 
bride of this man she became for the first time a 
political power, a symbol of something more than 
mere triumphing youth and beauty. 

The prince watched her with undisguised pride 
and satisfaction ; his misgivings vanished like a 
mist. She held herself royally; her smile melted 
the coldest Zinnian; the right response for each 
and all came readily to her lips. There w^as no 
doubt whatever as to her place in the world. 
She was bom to shine from a throne — to be 
queen, empress, the adored sovereign of an ador- 
ing people. 

One by one they filed past her, representatives 
of every noble house in the kingdom except one. 
The gentlemen of her suite were the last to pass. 
Each outvied the other in happy expressions, 
doing credit at once to her training and their 
own wit. Only Count Henry was a little stiff 
and cold in manner. Sir Floridas came last ; and 
he, who of all others should have been the readi- 
est with a pretty phrase, said nothing at all, 
but kissed her hand w^ith more fervor than the 
crown-prince would have approved had he known, 
and more with the air of a man registering a 
secret vow than that of a courtier saluting his 
sovereign. 

When this was all over and the papers signed 
and witnessed, the cavalcade set out for the 
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church, where mass was to be sting and the bishop 
to pronounce the benediction, after which the 
royal trio would enjoy a little privacy and refresh- 
ment, and the prince would set out almost direct- 
ly on his return journey. 

A choir of children headed the procession, chant- 
ing a chorus in praise of love and beauty, and 
the sound of their voices seemed to vibrate on the 
air and travel far. It reached even the open win- 
dow^ of a room above the long gallery, entered 
there, and seemed to linger long after the song 
was hushed by the solemn burst of music from 
the organ, which greeted their approach to the 
church. 

Sir Palemedes would have shut the window, 
but already he felt suffocated in the narrow lim- 
its of his room. Never in his life had a door 
been thus closed on him before. He understood 
now all the impotent desire of some wild thing 
caged to escape, and feel the free air of heaven 
roimd it again. Could he but have been free for 
these hours to lose himself in the woods, he 
might have regathered strength and found some 
consolation and rest. 

The pain in his arm returned with renewed 
sharpness as he gripped his chair when the chil- 
dren's voices came in to him, but it was not 
enough; he wished it a hundred times more se- 
vere. Anything, any pain was preferable to his 
mental torture. The long hours crept on. He 

knew the betrothal was over, that the crown- 
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prince had gone. He wondered in a vague, dreary 
manner whether the count had forgotten him. 
The Angelus had long sounded. Hearing it, his 
mind had wandered back to Arrancourt and his 
boyhood. He remembered fishing one evening in 
the great mere, with Henry, and how it had 
sounded then very clearly across the still water; 
and he had forgotten his duty, and Henry had 
reminded him. . . . Henry and Arrancourt! 

If he could have wept, it would have been the 
better, but the short, sharp sob the thought of 
his home cost him was worse than no relief. 

The dusk gathered and filled the room with 
shadows. He was very tired — indeed, absolutely 
worn out. He suddenly became aware of it and 
of his desire to sleep, and sleep was impossible. 
He wondered why, since he was so tired. ... It 
grew quite dark. 

Some one put a hand on his shoulder, and he 
came back slowly to his surroundings. It was 
the count. Martin was there, too, lighting the 
lamp. Some one had also put some food on the 
table, and wine. 

**How is your arm, Arrancourt?" 

"Not bad enough. I wish it had been my 
heart." 

The count looked at him anxiously. 

"Nonsense! You have been dreaming. But no 

wonder you are down ; you have eaten nothing. I 

simply could not help it. Drink this! The King 

has sent for you," he added, lowering his voice. 
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Sir Palemedes, who had taken the glass mechan- 
ically, set it down tintasted. 

He was much shaken by the long hours of sol- 
itude and no longer master of his nerves. The 
count, who still kept his hand on his arm, felt 
him tremble. 

"Do you want Martin?" 

He shook his head. 

"Tell him to go — ^that you will call him later.'* 

He obeyed. 

"Now,'' said the count kindly, when they were 
alone, "I am not going to take you before his 
Majesty like this. Your arm will not account 
for your looks. You must do me credit, tho I 
have neglected you." 

Companionship, light, and food did in some de- 
gree restore Sir Palemedes' moral tone. He was 
stiU horribly tired, but he no longer dreaded the 
coming interview^. He felt he could meet the 
King with a heart ready for all, bravely sub- 
missive, not like a coward. Despite the cotmt's 
protests he discarded the sling the doctor had 
ordered. 

"You do not know how well I can stand that 
sort of pain," he said, when the other objected 
on that score. 

"Do I not?" returned the count a little dryly. 

He took him to his Majesty's apartments by 
the private way, along a narrow corridor that 
connected them with the left wing, which was 
the princess' domain. 
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The King was seated when they entered. He 
did not look round. 

"You can go, count. Wait in the corridor!" 

The door closed. Sir Palemedes was alone 
with the King, who still did not speak to him 
or raise his head. 

With all his hot indignation and resentment at 
the incoherent story he had half forced from his 
sister, half guessed, there was mingled a keen im- 
patience at being concerned therein. He meant 
Lord Arrancourt to expiate his fault to the full, 
but he was as wroth with him for deserving that 
expiation as for his actual crime — ^it w^as hardly 
less in the King's eyes. 

At length he signed to Palemedes to come for- 
ward ; and when there was only the width of the 
table between them he looked up at him curiously. 
What kind of face would he put to it? 

The first thing that struck the King was that, 
despite the weary eyes and the sternly com- 
pressed mouth, it was a boy with whom he had 
to deal; and, secondly, that of all men in the 
world this w^as the last he would have suspected 
of forgetting for one instant his duty and re- 
spect. 

He had intended to announce his decision as 
briefly and curtly as possible, but he found him- 
self unaccountably face to face with the magical 
personality of his sister, her charm, her fascina- 
tion. She had been wholly, blindly ftirious with 
this boy; she had expressed but one conmiand, 
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one \srish — that she should never see him again. 
The King had shared her anger and had no 
thought of sparing or hearing the offender. Now 
a sudden doubt was bom in him as to whether 
it were absolutely just to deny him all oppor- 
tunity of defense. There could be no defense, of 
course ; still, in his heart the King was conscious 
as he looked at Palemedes that he would gladly 
have welcomed one. Cynthia might have been 
dreaming; she had been furiously angry, and an 
angry woman might exaggerate. 

"Lord Arrancourt,'* he said coldly, '*I had 
merely intended to tell you my decision and dis- 
miss you. It is not an affair that bears speak- 
ing about. But I recollect at this minute you 
are my godson, that I stand in some degree 
as your guardian as well as your sovereign — 
and you are very young. Therefore, if you 
have anything to say for yourself, I will hear 
you." 

Anjrthing to say? Did he mean defense? But 
there was none, absolutely none! He hung his 
head and kept silence. 

The King waited a minute, and then went on 
more sternly: 

**I gave you, sir, a position of the greatest per- 
sonal trust in my service. You were young for 
it, but I believed the name you bore w^ould be a 
guaranty for your fidelity and honor. I was 
mistaken, it seems." 

It was harder to bear than he had expected. 
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He winced at the King's words, tho he main- 
tained his rigid attitude of attention. 

**I do you this much justice," said the King, 
watching him. "If I am not wholly mistaken in 
you, your own conscience will judge you more 
hardly than even I do." 
Sir Palemedes spoke with an effort: 
"As hardly, sire, as you could wish." 
But the King was not yet satisfied. He could 
not look at him and not believe him penitent, 
but he wanted more. He wished to assure himself 
he had not been mistaken from the first, that this 
fall was a thing so entirely contradictory to 
Palemedes' nature that he, the King, was not 
responsible for not foreseeing it. That was the 
underlying idea in his mind, tho he did not 
stop to examine it ; had he done so he would not 
perhaps have stooped to put the young man's 
inherent nobleness to the proof for the mere sake 
of satisfying his own conscience. 

"You have dared to say to her Highness words 
which were not only a breach of loyalty in a 
subject, but since she had honored you with hei 
confidence concerning her betrothal, were dis- 
honorable to you as a gentleman. Words which 
can admit of no excuse. The nearer they ap- 
proached the truth the greater the reason for 
keeping silence. What you could have hoped to 
gain passes my understanding. Have you any- 
thing whatever to say for yourself?" 
He paused, waiting with an anxiety that aston- 
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ished himself. Would the boy proffer a defense for 
what the King knew might be pardonable, Cyn- 
thia being Cynthia, and he Palemedes? 

And Sir Palemedes waited for more, which did 
not come. He looked up at the King for the first 
time. It was then for what he had said the King 
was so wroth, because he had dared to love her ! 
Cynthia had not told all; he must of course 
respect her silence. But then, for his words, for 
loving her, was there no excuse? After all, he was 
an Arrancourt! 

It was only the thought of a second; straight 
on it was the knowledge that just because he was 
an Arrancourt and had dishonored his name he 
was doubly bound to submit. 

"Well, you have nothing to say; no explanation 
to offer?" 

"No, sire, nothing, nothing! How can I? It is 
as you say — I — I,'' he stammered, "I loved her!" 

The words seemed forced from him against his 
will, his courage was broken for the moment. 
Only a moment, then he drew himself erect again, 
with the little characteristic jerk of his head. 

"I beg your pardon, sire, I had no right to say 
that." 

"No ; you had not," said the King very sharply, 
for all his relief. "I have no more to say to you. 
You will leave the court, my lord, before sunrise 
to-morrow, not an hour longer! On this sole 
condition I spare you further disgrace. You are 
a knight of the Order of the Golden Cross; as 
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master of that order, I could exact a harder 
penalty. I spare you because you are yet young. 
Go back to Arrancourt, my lord, and try to learn 
during the next five years the duty of a loyal 
subject and a gentleman." 

Back to Arrancourt? To his home, to the 
dreams, the hopes he had shattered, with this 
second self for companion, this self she hated and 
feared ! Any exile would have been preferable to 
that! 

On the table before the King there stood a small 
painting of the princess ; he had not noticed it 
before, but he saw it now. Her face! Sweet, 
radiant, smiling, and he was to see it no more! 
He gave a sudden movement, an irrepressible 
gesture of sorrow and despair. 

But the King had seen the look. He rose 
sharply, flung his handkerchief over his sister's 
picture, and strode to the side of the man who 
had dared to hurt her pride, to make her suffer 
so terribly. It was no longer King to subject, 
but man to man who spoke. 

^'Listen," he said, in crisp tones vibrating with 
his inner anger, **for her sake this is all kept quiet; 
but remember, if I find you here to-morrow or 
ever again in sight of her home, in chance of her 
seeing you, I will forget I am king and you shall 
die, Arrancourt, if it is with my ow^n hand. I, 
too, love her ! There is no more to say. You are 
free! Call the count." 

He turned to obey, the better for the Eling's 
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fierce words ; halfway to the door he stopped and 
looked back. 

''Sire!" 

A negative gesture was the only response. 

"It is not for myself, sire." 

"For whom?" 

"For my brother, for Henry." 

The King waited, frowning. 

"BeUeve what you must of me, do what you 
will to me, I deserve it all! But he, at least, is 
brave and true and worthy his name. Do not 
condemn him with me, do not judge him by me, 
sire!" 

The King regarded him steadily, the pleading in 
his voice was irresistible. 

"Your punishment begins and ends with your- 
self," he said slowly; "your brother's future will 
depend on his own merits, not your demerits. I 
hope he will prove him what you say." 

Sir Palemedes did not venture to thank him. 
He bowed again and went out. 

The corridor was only lighted by a single lamp 
placed on a table half way down, and by the 
fitftd burst of moonlight, casting a sudden tracery 
of black and silver on the floor before each win- 
dow^, that faded to shadow and was repainted 
from minute to minute. 

"The King wants you, count." 

"Ah, is it all right? What has happened?" 

"I am going — nothing else." He spoke like a 
man weary of contending with fate. 
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They reentered together, but Sir Palemedes re- 
mained near the door. 

**Count," said the King qtdetly, **you have been 
placed in a difficult position and acquitted your- 
self well. I shall not forget, and I know I can 
rely on your discretion. You may give Lord 
Arrancourt back his sword." 

"It is an order I am more willing to obey than 
the last, sire," said the count bltmtly, as he kissed 
the King's hand. Sir Palemedes, watching them, 
felt with an unexpected throb of pain that he was 
no longer in the King's service. He held back the 
curtain for the count, and when he had passed 
looked back at the King. He would have given 
much for one word more, but the King gave him 
a hasty glance and turned away. 

The curtain dropped; he went out after the 
count and shut the door behind him. 

"Now, what do you mean about going," de- 
manded his friend almost instantly. "You are 
free; is it not all right again?" 

"I am free because I am to go. It is all over for 
me, Henry — ^by sunrise to-morrow!" he put his 
hand to his head in a bewildered fashion. "I 
think I am too tired to understand." 

"But it will only be for a time. You will be 
recalled. It has happened before now — ^to Evon- 
taille and others. I had a near escape myself 
once in my first year. Do not lose heart, Arran- 
court. I suppose I must not ask questions, but 
surely " 
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Palemedes put his hand on his arm. 

"It is forever, count! I can not tell you any- 
thing; I wish I could." 

The count said no more. He was genuinely 
troubled at the other's quiet despair. 

They were half way down the corridor. Sir 
Palemedes stopped by the center window a min- 
ute. The moon was still driving through a sea of 
light-edged clouds, lighting and darkening the 
world with fantastic radiance. He could see the 
river from here, a trembling path of Kght lay 
across it ; that and its sound were terribly famil- 
iar. The river-song! Louder than the soughing 
of the wind as it swept past the windows. He 
felt himself struggling against a crowd of out- 
ward circumstances that, pressing to meet the 
trouble within, threatened him with annihilation. 
There must surely be some point to which he 
could cling and let the current sweep by him ; or 
was the river of fate too strong for him to re- 
sist? 

The moon seemed to rustle through the scud- 
ding clouds; or it might be the wind against 
the glass — or the frish-frish of a woman's dress 
against the boards! 

The count caught his arm, whispering hastily, 
"The princess!" 

With a little gasping sob, he drew back against 
the wall and put his hand over his eyes. He must 
not, he dared not see her. But the meeting could 
not be avoided; they cotdd not retreat, and she 
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was coming straight down the corridor, and did 
not see them till quite close. 

She saw the count first, and inclined her head; 
then she recognized his companion and colored 
hotly. She half stopped as tho she would turn 
back, and then came on with head erect, looking 
straight before her. 

Her heart was beating with leaps and bounds, 
her whole being w^as shaken by the mere presence 
of this man who had told her he loved her. 

And she was wildly angry that it should be so, 
and in her anger heedless of an3rtlmig but the need 
of concealing her agitation from the cause of it. 

Sir Palemedes, without looking, knew she gath- 
ered her dress together and walked nearer the 
further wall as she passed him. He was to lose 
her like this then — lose her forever! 

She passed, stopped, hesitated, turned. 

He was going in the morning, and she w^ould 
never see him again. She had not looked at him 
and she wanted to do so. It was a part of this 
horrible agitation, and she could not conquer it. 

**Count Henry.'' 

He was standing between them, and his bow 
was as cold as his voice. 

^^Madam?" 

**Tell your prisoner — Lord Arrancourt, that " 

But the count interrupted bluntly: 

**Lord Arrancourt is not my prisoner, madam, 

and since he is here, can both hear and answer 

for himself." 
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She would have been furiously angry another 
time; the count knew it, but was perfectly in- 
different. 

She hesitated, looking first at the King's door, 
then at her late equerry. 

**Then I will speak to Lord Arrancourt my- 
self/' 

Count Henry interpreted this as nearly to his 
own liking as possible ; that is to say, he went to 
the extreme end of the corridor and seated himself 
vnth his back to them, entirely out of earshot. 

This had not been her meaning at all; she bit 
her lip and looked after him a Kttle nervously. 
Sir Palemedes saw, understood, and suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

There was a breathless silence between them. 
She felt amazed at her own folly in stopping. 

At length Sir Palemedes raised his eyes and 
looked at her and she at him. Her heart stood 
still; she dared not question it, or the white, 
appealing face before her. Oh, it had indeed been 
madness to stop! She sought wildly for some 
pretext, something to say. In the blind instinct 
of self-defense she was pitiless, heedless of how she 
might make him suffer. 

There on his shoulder was still fastened the 
black rosette, the symbol of loyal devotion and 
knightly homage which he had broken. 

She seized the excuse. 

"You can give me back my rosette. Lord Arran- 
court, I do not choose you should keep it ... to 
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remind you. ... I would like to be sure you 
will forget ... as I shall . • ." 

Her face w^as burning again under a cruel mem- 
ory. 

Instinctively his hand went to his treasure as 
his lips framed the word "No." 

"You have no claim to wear it now," she added 
remorselessly, stifling the emotions clamoring at 
her heart. 

No, of course he had not. She was right and he 
must submit. He began to tmfasten it slowly; 
but when it was free of his coat it was still held 
by a slender gold chain that had been broken and 
mended. 

"Quick!" she said impatiently, stamping her 
foot. 

He did not know the impatience was with her 
own tumultuous heart, and tried to hasten, but a 
Uttle clumsily; the fingers of his left hand were 
stiff* and numb with pain. 

"What are you doing?" she demanded. 

He showed her mutely. 

"That, too — ^put them there !" She indicated the 
table which was between them. 

But at that he snapped them asunder and held 
them clenched in an iron grip. 

All the wealth of his sorrow and repentance 
and his love seemed gathered into the sudden 
silence and wrote themselves on her heart. Then 
he obeyed her, placed the rosette and chain where 
she had commanded, and fell on his knees before 
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her, his arms resting on the table, his face hid- 
den. 

Without a word from him, she understood how 
he felt. Even his repentance did not dare claim for- 
giveness; and yet how he was pleading now in 
silence for one merdful word before she went from 
him — forever. 

She washed to speak it, she even wished to tm- 
say the few cruel words she had spoken, but her 
pride and a strange fear held her dumb. 

She bent over him and took up the rosette, and 
she put it safely inside her gown. 

But she left the Uttle chain on the table before him. 

Then she went on toward her brother's room. 

He did not look up till the soft swish of her 
dress had ceased. 

Gone! — and without a word! 

He sprang to his feet. 

Then he saw the chain on the table before him ! 

As he slowly gathered it up he felt that there 
was then still a heaven above, tho he had shut the 
gates of it against himself. 

He went out past the count without speaking. 
All sensation, all power of thought were sUpping 
away from him ; he was falling back into the state 
of complete physical exhaustion from w^hich his 
friend had roused him not an hour ago. And when 
the latter stopped him by the door of his own 
room, he hardly comprehended his words. 

"Come in a moment. Have you forgotten I 

have something to give you. I hope it is the last 
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time it will be my fate to take a friend's sword! 
Here is yours, Arrancourt ; I almost believe I am 
more glad to give it up than you to take it!" 

He put it in his hands. Sir Palemedes took it 
and passed his hand down it caressingly. He 
tried to speak, but failed; the most he could do 
was to sum up a smile of thanks. 

**If I can do an3rtliing for you," the count went 
on, **you know you have only to ask. I am more 
sorry than I can say about all this. And you, at 
all events, leave one — no, two — ^friends behind you ! 
Neither Edith nor I will forget." 

He held out his hand, and this time Sir Palem- 
edes did not refuse it. 

He went on to his own room, still dazed and 
bewildered with emotion and weariness. At last, 
however, he could perhaps find space — ^time — to 
rest, to sleep! 

The room was not empty. A man was stand- 
ing by the table waiting — or was it a shadow? 
He could not see very clearly. There seemed a 
mist before his eyes as before his brain. 

What could Floridas w^ant of him to-night of all 
nights? He could not talk to him, he was too 
tired; he could bear nothing more to-night, he 
must sleep first. 

"You are free?" demanded Sir Floridas. 

He knew the man but not the voice. He nod- 
ded assent, put his sword down on the table, and 
stood gazing blankly at the misty figure, for so it 

appeared to him. 
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"Then, Arrancourt, let me tell you, you are 
both a coward and a traitor." 

"I know/' he answered mechanically. 

The other's eyes flashed ; he caught up his glove 
and flung it before Sir Palemedes. 

He awoke with a start to the reality of things, 
and to this horrible w^eb of circumstances w^hich 
w^as netting him round again. 

"Good heavens, Floridas, I can not fight you! 
Leave me to-night for pity's sake! Wait till to- 
morrow. Let me sleep first." 

The acute distress in his voice won him a hard, 
questioning glance. 

"To-morrow is too late; I meant you to fight 
at once — ^here — ^now; but you are not fit. Have 
your way. To-morrow^, then, at sunrise, in the 
old avenue." 

"Floridas, not with you of all men — ^I can not !" 
he pleaded with a kind of passionate despair. 

"Yes, with me. I will prove to you why. I 
had hoped you would understand without w^ords. 
Listen!" 

He leaned across the table and spoke slowly, 
half under his breath : 

"Arrancourt, if one chances to be walking in 
the lower path and to stop under the great acacia 
on the other side of the river, and the moon is 
shining, one can see the river steps by the stone 
seats quite distinctly." 

"The river steps!" The words hardly fell from 

his white lips. 
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"Yes," continued the other in a voice of con- 
centrated passion, "the river steps! Now do you 
know why you must fight me? I was there— I 
saw, and I mean to kill you, Arrancourt!" 

**I imderstand." Again he put his hand to his 
reeling head. 

"Then the old avenue at sunrise." 

"At sunrise. Yes, yes; I understand." 

Where and what had he heard before about to- 
morrow's sunrise? Before he could recall his mem- 
ory or arrange his thoughts, Sir Floridas was 
gone. 

He was alone at last. 

"He will kill me," he said to himself. "Why, 
then I must write to Henry ; and I am so tired ! 
Will there never be time for sleep?" 
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"BUT I COULD NOT COME WITHOUT MY 

SHOES!" 

Once more the dawn stole in at the window 
and quenched minute by minute the light of the 
still-burning lamp. Sir Palemedes dropped his 
pen and pushed back his chair. The letters were 
finished. Was there time to sleep now? 

Sleep, rest! It was the only desire he was 
capable of formulating, the only need of which 
he was conscious. He rose, stretched his arms 
wearily, thereby awakening the long-numbed 
pain in the left, and, going to the window, he 
looked out. 

There was neither wind nor rain this morning. 
The sky seemed clear w^ith a faint, warm blush 
eastward. He sighed regretfully. No sleep for 
him yet then! If he once slept, he would never 
wake by simrise. He put out the lamp and took 
up the letters. One was addressed to Count 
Henry — merely a farewell and the thanks he had 
been unable to give last night. He had asked 
him also to discharge what debts he owed, and 
enclosed what he knew would be enough. This 
letter he left on the table. Then, taking his sword 
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and the other packet, he went out and foimd 
Martin. 

The man was sleeping in the heavy, dreamless 
fashion of those who know no fatigue but that 
of the body, and his master regarded him for a mo- 
ment with great envy before he shook him lightly 
by the shoulder. Martin awoke and sprang to 
his feet with an exclamation. Sir Palemedes si- 
lenced him with a gesture. 

**Martin, we are going home, back to Arran- 
court, this morning— now — at once. Go to my 
room, collect what is absolutely necessary, and 
be at the far end of the old avenue with the 
horses, ready to start in half an hour. You are 
to wait there for me until seven o'clock. If I 
have not come by then, wait no longer, but ride 
on to Arrancourt and give this to Father Am- 
brose." 

Martin took the packet, but his face expressed 
his discontent. 

"You will follow later, sir? Am I not to leave 
you a horse?'* 

'*No ; I am tired. I may sleep and forget. That 
is nothing to you. Understand, you are not to 
wait beyond seven and you are not to seek me. 
If I am coming, I shall be there." 

He left him and went down through the long 
gallery, out into the garden. 

The morning air as usual seemed to endow him 
with fresh life, wearied out physically and men- 
tally as he was. His extreme vitality seemed to 
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cry out against this breaking. down of his pow- 
ers. In the open air he felt a sense of freedom, 
something that was not quite despair. 

At the entrance to the Queen's Pleasance he 
hesitated. The sky was gold and rose-colored in 
the east, and seemed to quiver with a hushed ex- 
pectancy. He must not be late, and this was the 
shortest way. True, it was her garden, but she 
would not know, and it was the last time. The 
lilies were all dead now. Tall hollyhocks and 
blue and white canterbury-bells reigned in their 
place. He glanced up at the long range of win- 
dows overlooking the garden, all curtained and 
closed Kke the eyes of the sleepers within. He 
knew^ w^hich was her room — just over the oriel 
vsrindow. There only the curtains were but par- 
tially drawn. He took off his cap and stood 
still looking up at it a moment. How he loved 
her ! What was the use of telling himself he had 
not the right to do so? Love like his was beyond 
the laws of right and wrong. Abnegation could 
no more stifle it than fulfilment could have ex- 
hausted it. * 'Many waters can not quench love, and 
neither the floods drown it.'* He had heard that 
somewhere. It came back to him now. Brighter 
and brighter grew the east; he had no time to 
lose. He tore himself away at last, and went 
out by the little eastern postern into the avenue. 
There had been a heavy dew, and the grass was 
soaking. He wondered if it would be slippery, 

and what spot Sir Floridas would choose. 
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He wished it were not Floridas. 

"I was there, I saw, and I mean to kill you!" 

He heard the words quite distinctly and fought 
against the despair in his heart. Was there no 
way to escape this horrible web Fate had tangled 
round him? It could not be he was going to die! 
All the strong, young life within him rebelled at 
the thought. Lose it — ^this life of his? But it 
had hardly commenced; it cotdd not be stopped, 
ended suddenly at a man's will. 

And that man Floridas, who had been his 
friend and who loved ber. 

If he died, Floridas would remain with her, 
while he would be forgotten. It would be as if 
he had never come, never seen her, never loved 
her. He could not endure the thought. 

No, it was not he who wotdd die this morn- 
ing; that was impossible. 

Why did not Sir Floridas come? The sun was 
rising. 

The daylight streamed in between the half- 
closed curtains of the room over the oriel win- 
dow as if amazed to find entrance there at this 
hour. A lamp was still burning on the table, 
and the princess, seated there, gazed at it with- 
out seeing. 

She had said nothing to her brother of her en- 
counter with Sir Palemedes; his name had not 
been mentioned between them. The King had 
told her before of his decision. Afterward, when 
she had reentered her room, she had dismissed 
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her attendants almost immediately, and had then 
taken out the rosette and looked at it. 

She held it over the lamp, but withdrew it be- 
fore it was even singed, tossed it on the table, 
and turned away. 

The ring on her finger was too large. It must 
be altered. She fell to thinking of the prince, or 
rather she tried to do so ; but her thoughts wan- 
dered back to the corridor, and Sir Palemedes 
kneeling by the table before her. 

**One \srord less harsh, less deserved before you 
go forever. '* An unspoken prayer. And she had 
not answered it ! But then she had left him the 
chain. He might as well have kep,t the rosette 
in that case. He would not forget any more than 
she could, unfortunately. Why had he done it — 
w^hy? 

She walked restlessly to and fro, a prey now 
to anger, now to regret, battling with her 
thoughts. 

This was her betrothal night; it was of the 
prince she should be thinking, not of Palemedes. 
Palemedes had said this marriage was a profa- 
nation — ^that she did not love him. Love? What 
did it mean exactly? A princess does not marry 
because she loves. In that case she wotdd be 
likely to go husbandless or marry a subject like 
poor Marrio. That was a foolish thought. 

Ferdinand was charming, and he loved her. 

Of course he loved her. True he had not said 

so; but it was understood. 
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**I love you, Cynthia; I love you! ... Do 
not cast away your happiness and mine. . . . 
Love will recompense all!*' 

How dared he say such things to her? Oh, 
but she would have forgiven them all — ^if he had 
not kissed her — so! She grew hot and w^rathful 
and hated him again. His face came before her— 
his face as she had last seen it, so changed, so 
white, haggard, and worn with sleepless nights 
and physical and mental pain. 

She sank into a chair, and covered her face and 
cried. Why had he done it? How could he? how 
could he? And he had hurt her. Her hands and 
her arms bore the marks of his strength. 

She shivered, remembering how helpless she 
had felt in his grasp. 

Her anger ebbed and flowed like the sea — ebbed 
with her tears when she thought of him now, 
mounted with her frown when she recalled him 
then. 

Her betrothal night! 

She could not sleep. She set open the doors 
between her rooms and walked to and fro, to 
and fro. 

The morning dawned. She watched it through 
the half-opened curtains. He was going to-day. 
At least she would never see him again. That 
was a relief I 

And as she thought it, he came down the gar- 
den path, and stopped to look up at her window. 

She drew^ back quickly, with a sudden extraor- 
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dinary sensation of fear, not of him but of 
something in her own heart which she still would 
not recognize. 

When she looked again he was closing the little 
gate behind him. 

Why was he going that way? It was nearly 
sunrise. Surely he would not risk the King's dis- 
pleasure by remaining. Yet he could not be leav- 
ing that way alone and on foot. She wished she 
could have warned him of the hour. 

How^ red the east was grow^ing. Could he have 
forgotten? She looked out again. Sir Floridas 
came down the path and went out by the same 
gate. He carried his sword in his hand. Sir 
Palemedes also had his, she remembered that. 
What were they going to do? 

Fight! She started up with a little cry. Sir 
Floridas had challenged him, they were going to 
fight! 

She shook all over with unaccountable fear. 
Sir Floridas would kill him, she was sure of it. 
It must be stopped! She reasoned with herself. 
Sir Palemedes had insulted her, had kissed her. 
She hated him. She had wished only last night 
that he should die. 

But Sir Floridas must not kill him. She must 
prevent it somehow. 

She was still in her betrothal robes. No matter, 
a cloak would cover it — only her shoes? The 
grass would be very wet in the avenue, she could 
not go out in those little silken slippers. Where 
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were her shoes kept? She opened cupboards and 
wardrobes impatiently, and at length found 
them. But she had never fastened them herself 
before, and it took her some time. Then her 
hair. . . . No matter, she could not w^ait for 
that! 

She went out into the passage and listened. 
All was quiet. Then down-stairs — ^not by the chief 
stairway ; the escort wotdd be there, and she must 
•go alone. She went by a little private stairway 
that led straight down to the garden door close 
to the little white salon. 

It was locked and bolted. It hurt her hands to 
undo it, but it was done at last. She ran down 
the steps and through the garden to the Uttle 
postern gate. 

Floridas arrived at last. Sir Palemedes, with- 
out noticing it, had stopped at the very spot 
where he had fought his first duel at sunset a 
long way back. 

The two did not speak, there seemed no need. 

To the hilt of Sir Floridas' sword a pink ribbon 
was fastened. Sir Palemedes knew it w^as hers, 
knew, too, when she had worn it ; but he did not 
know Sir Floridas had found it on the river steps 
that night. However, it fascinated him, he could 
not tear his eyes from it. He had that, and be 
would give it back to her when he, Palemedes, 
was dead! 

No ! At the first touch of their blades, he tore 
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his eyes from it and fought hard, not for life, but 
for death— the death of this man, who thought he 
loved her, who would stay with her if he died— he 
who loved her in truth. He had not thought 
Floridas so good a swordsman, or was he, Palem- 
edes, blundering? Still he fought all he knew ; he 
w^as not going to die yet. 

Then the fatal ribbon caught his eye again. He 
could not escape it now; he watched his adver- 
sary no longer, but only the bit of pink silk. It 
w^as hers, she had worn it on that night. How 
could a man fight with that before his eyes! 
And Floridas meant to kill the man who had 
insulted her. Of course he would do it. Palem- 
edes would have done the same in his place. 

He attacked no more. It was defense only, but 
Sir Floridas seemed in no haste. 

Perhaps this duel was her will too. 

Could it be so? It was not impossible. In that 
case he must of course submit. 

Moreover, if he were dead she might forgive him. 
How was it he had not thought of this before? 

His defense was purely mechanical now. His 
hand seemed to work not only without, but in 
contradiction to his brain. He wished to die, and 
yet the instinct of self-preservation still warded 
off the stroke of death. 

Not only would she forgive him, dead — ^but also 
then he could sleep. In this world a man can not 
find time to sleep, and he was so tired. 

How slow Floridas was! He ought to have 
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passed that guard, but he was always weak on 
that line. 

Her forgiveness ! Yes, he was certain of it. So 
certain, he smiled. 

That— and rest! 

His guard grew fainter, weaker and weaker, 
failed. At last! 

The keen sharp steel shot by straight to the 
heart. 

His sword fell, he put out his hands, stag- 
gered, and with a little gasping sigh fell forward 
on his face. 

The glorious sun rose clear above the horizon 
in a sea of golden clouds. Long shadows 
stretched themselves across the earth, but Sir 
Palemedes lay in the full light, and no shadow 
touched him. Even in death he seemed to draw 
to himself the very source of life, to hold yet a 
vitality that ebbed but slowly. 

It was a sleeping man, not a dead one, who 
lay there. 

Sir Floridas flung dovsm his sword and, kneeling 
in the wet grass by his side, turned his face up 
to the sun, looked closely, and laid his hand on 
the heart. 

Still— absolutely still! 

A shadow fell on both — on the dead man and 
on the living. 

Sir Floridas looked up. 

It was the princess. 

She stood there silent, petrified, with a look of 
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horror in her eyes that for the moment stupefied 
him. 

**What is it? Is he sleeping?** she whispered. 

His lips formed the answer — dead! 

She came a step nearer. 

**No, no, you are mistaken; you are mocking 
me. It is not that. I saw him pass only five 
minutes ago. Palemedes!" 

He could not bear it. He sprang to his feet 
and flung out his arm to prevent her approach- 
ing. 

** Princess, princess!'* he groaned, "go back! 
Why did you come? He is dead; I have killed 
him. I was there, Cynthia, and I saw. What 
else could I do but kill him?*-* 

"You— j^ou have killed him?*' 

He thought she was about to faint, and half 
caught her in his arms, but she pushed him aside 
with horror. 

"Do not touch me! Oh, it is not true! He is 
not dead yet! My God, it is impossible! You 
are mistaken!" 

She flung herself beside Palemedes, pushed back 
his hair with tender fingers, sUpped one Kttle 
white hand beneath his doublet, and laid it on 
his heart. 

"Sh! sh!" she said. 

Still, quite still. He was dead then. 

She withdrew her hand. It was stained with 
blood. She sprang up with an agonized cry. 

"O my God, it is true! I am too late! If I 
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had not waited — ^but I could not come without 
shoes ! — and .then the door ! Floridas, what have 
you done? He loved me, he loved me — and there 
was no one to tell him I forgave him! Oh, he 
must have known! Real things are not cruel 
like this — ^not really. See — ^my hand is all red! 
Wipe it off, Floridas, wipe it off; I am fright- 
ened." 

With a gesture of uncontrollable terror she flung 
one arm across her eyes, holding out the stained 
hand to him. 

Sir Floridas took it and drew her a step away 
from the dead man. 

**Cynthia here — and you, Floridas? What does 
it mean?" 

It was the King who spoke. He was in riding 
dress, and his horse stood waiting in the avenue. 

**I am looking for Arrancourt," he said sharply. 
"His man and horses are w^aiting down there. 
It is past sunrise. Have you seen him?" 

Her hand seemed momentarily to cling to that 
of Sir Floridas as if she sought support. They 
both gazed at the King, speechless. The sun lost 
itself behind clouds. A little wind rustled through 
the avenue. 

** Where is Arrancourt?" demanded the King. 

The princess half involuntarily turned her head 
toward the dead boy. 

The King strode forward, gave a sudden ex- 
clamation, looked, did as they had each done- 
knelt down, felt, and listened. 
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Sir Floridas watched the princess, but the prin- 
cess looked only at her brother with breathless 
expectancy. 

"Your doing?'* said the King, turning to Sir 
Floridas; but before he could reply Cjmthia 
sprang forward. 

"No, no; not his doing, but mine!" she cried; 
"it is I who have killed him! Do you hear, Con- 
stantine? He loved me and I would not under- 
stand. I laughed at him. I did not know — how 
could I know? — ^that love meant anything like 
that! He was mad when he kissed me, but it 
wras I w^ho made him so — it is I who have killed 
him! Constantine, I did not know really — the 
moment I did I — I came — only it was too late. 
Look at my hand, it is his blood — hisy Constan- 
tine!" 

She fell on her knees before him, and caught his 
arms. "Can we do nothing?" she sobbed. "Oh, 
why did I not understand! What does it all 
mean? Are we helpless then? A minute sooner, 
that is all — only a minute, he would have been 
saved ! O God ! God ! why did I not understand? 
He loved me, he loved me!" 

The King raised her, and held her shaking with 
sobs to him. 

He looked at Sir Floridas over his shoulder. 

"Find Orsenna," he said briefly. 

Floridas gave one last look at his handiwork, 
one at her, and obeyed, leaving the brother and 
sister alone. 
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"Come," he whispered to her. "Cynthia, my 
darling, we can do nothing now." 

She tore herself from him, and returned to 
Palemedes* side, sobbing wildly, and she knelt 
do\^Ti by him and kissed him. 

"Forgive me! forgive me!" 

She said it below her breath, and put her hand 
over his heart again. 

Her brother raised her gently, and led her 
away. 

But once more, and this time forever, the black 
rosette lay on the heart that had loved her be- 
yond measure, beyond her telling. 

The clouds had gathered over the sun that had 
risen so gloriously, the rose and gold of dawm had 
melted away. The rain began to fall: on Sir 
Floridas as, bareheaded, and as a man in a 
dream, he sought he knew not what, unless it were 
action to break the pitiless remorse that struck 
his heart: on the princess, as the King led her 
through the lily garden: on wood and field al- 
ready wet with dew : and on the upturned face of 
Palemedes, sleeping at last— sleeping, forgiven, 
loved. . . — 
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